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Art. L—MR. SPENCER’S PHILOSOPHY. 


My purpose is to make a critical exposition of the funda- 
mental ideas and logic of Mr. Spencer’s system; as they are what 
determine his place and importance in the history of philosophy. 

The naturalistic revival of the generation just past was an 
interesting and instructive episode in the history of thought. The 
multitudinous facts discovered and the great physical and 
biological generalizations to which they led found us mentally 
unprepared for dealing with them. We had no adequate philo 
sophical and critical apparatus, and the result was a storm. The 
fountains of the great deep were broken up, and some things passed 
away with a great noise. Of this naturalistic movement Mr. 
Spencer became the official philosopher for the English-speaking 
world, and to a great extent elsewhere. In the enthusiastic and 
uncritical state of thought then prevalent Mr. Spencer’s philosophy 
acquired something of the prestige of physical science itself, and 
was supposed to rest on an equally solid foundation, but this has 
largely passed away. Philosophical criticism has set in. There 
has been a more careful partition of territory between science and 
philosophy, and the postulates of naturalism have been subjected 
to searching examination. The result has been a clearing of the 
air and a readjustment of philosophical estimates. In conse 
quence Mr. Spencer’s reputation as a philosopher has notably 
fallen off. Even his disciples now tend to find his greatness less 
in his positive contributions than in the stimulus he gave to 


thought. How much of this stimulus was due to Mr. Spencer 
34 
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himself and how much to the condition of the intellectual world 
we do not decide. At all events, the fashion has changed, and Mr. 
Spencer is no longer a great name in philosophy. When we look 
at his fundamental ideas we find them in the highest degree un- 
clear. When we look at the logic of his system we find it full of 
inconsistency. When we look at his leading generalizations we 
find them vague and unfruitful. The doctrine of the unknowable 
with which Mr. Spencer introduces his system has long been 
recognized as weak and inconsistent. The discussion is superficial 
at best, and the results are largely ignored or contradicted in Mr. 
Spencer’s doctrine of science. Hence thirty years ago prominent 
disciples, like Mr. Youmans, began to proclaim that it really was 
no part of the system, and in a postscript to the last edition of 
First Principles Mr. Spencer himself points out that the scientific 
exposition is quite independent of his doctrine of the unknowable. 
This, as we shall see, is not strictly true, but it is interesting as a 
recognition that all is not well with the logic of the system. 

In the discussion of the unknowable Mr. Spencer examines 
the ideas of first cause, absolute, infinite, space, time, matter, 
motion, force, and conscious mind, and finds them all unthinkable 
and contradictory. Thus theology, physics, mathematics, and 
psychology are made impossible at a stroke. Mr. Spencer is well 
content, as we all know, to leave theology in this outeast condition, 
but physics he proceeds to rescue in order to make a foundation 
for science. This he must do or abandon science as well as 
theology. All the more must we scrutinize the process and make 
sure of our goings. Mr. Spencer was neither a materialist nor 
an atheist in intention. The charge of materialism he repudiated 
with warmth, and as for atheism he held that the choice is not 
between personality and mechanism, as the atheist would claim, 
but between personality and something that may be higher. 
Nevertheless evolution is defined in terms of matter and motion, 
and the formula is held to include all the phenomena of life, mind, 
and society. Now, it is plain that if matter and motion are to be 
taken in the usual sense this is pure materialism and smacks pretty 
strongly of atheism. Mr. Spencer meets such suggestions by 
pointing out that matter and motion are only symbols of the 
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inscrutable power behind phenomena. There is then a double 
problem for Mr. Spencer. First, he must rescue science from the 
skeptical conclusions of his agnostic argument, and, secondly, he 
must set forth a doctrine of phenomena and phenomenal knowledge 
which will at once make a foundation for science and also save 
his system from lapsing into vulgar materialism and atheism. In 
both respects Mr. Spencer’s success is very meager. 

On the first point Mr. Spencer’s method is to recall the 
notions of space, time, matter, motion, and force which were 
cashiered and discredited before, and reinstate them as the corner 
stones of science. He says, “That skeptical state of mind which 
the criticisms of Philosophy usually produce is, in great measure, 
caused by the misinterpretation of words.” In consequence “there 
results more or less of that dreamlike illusion which is so incon- 
gruous with our instinctive convictions.” This sense of illusion 
Mr. Spencer proceeds to dispel by a better definition of real and 
reality. The peasant, he says, makes appearance and reality one 
and the same thing. But “the metaphysician, while his words 
imply belief in a reality, sees that consciousness cannot embrace 
it, but only the appearance of it; and so he transfers the appear- 
ance into consciousness and leaves the reality outside. This 
reality, left outside, he continues to think of much in the same 
way that the peasant thinks of the appearance. The realness 
ascribed to it is constantly spoken of as though it were known 
apart from all acts of consciousness.” For the peasant there is 
nothing but the real thing, and that is outside. For the meta- 
physician there is a distinction between the thing and the ap 
pearance, the thing being outside and the appearance inside. 
Hence illusions arise when the peasant and the metaphysician get 
together. The remedy for this is a new definition of reality: “By 
reality we mean persistence in consciousness. . . . The real, as 
we conceive it, is distinguished solely by the test of persistence ; 
for by this test we separate it from what we call the unreal. 

How truly persistence is what we mean by reality is shown in the 
fact that, when after criticism has proved that the real as presented 
in perception is not the objectively real, the vague consciousness 


which we retain of the objectively real is of something which per- 
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sists absolutely, under all changes of mode, form, or appearance. 
And the fact that we cannot form even an indefinite notion of the 
absolutely real except as the absolutely persistent implies that 
persistence is our ultimate test of the real.” These quotations are 
taken from chapter iii of the sixth edition of the First Principles. 
It can hardly be said that they will do much to remove “that 
skeptical state of mind,” or “that dreamlike illusion,” “which the 
criticisms of philosophy usually produce.” The metaphysician is 
rebuked for leaving the reality outside, as the peasant does; 
whereas “by reality we mean persistence in consciousness,” in 
which case everything is inside. But in the next sentence per- 
sistence in consciousness is shortened into persistence, and we are 
left in further uncertainty whether persistence is the meaning or 
the mark of reality. Yet as a result of these and similar con- 
siderations Mr. Spencer concludes: “Thus, then, we may resume, 
with entire confidence, those realistic conceptions which Phi- 
losophy at first sight seems to dissipate.” Thus space, time, matter, 
motion, and force are restored to us as “relative realities.” They 
stand in indissoluble relation with their absolute cause, and for 
us are equally real. We may therefore build up our science upon 
them with all confidence, only referring now and then, for form’s 
sake, to the absolute reality, lest we forget. 

Now the friendliest critie could not fail to see that for all 
this we have little more than Mr. Spencer’s assurance. We are 
merely told that they are relative realities, and that we may safely 
build upon them. But when we insist on walking by sight rather 
than faith we find this doctrine in the-highest degree obscure even 
in its meaning. This brings us to the second point mentioned, 
Mr. Spencer’s doctrine of phenomena, their place and nature. 

What and where are these relative realities? What is their 
relation to us and to the unconditioned reality? On this point 
Mr. Spencer is very unclear. Indeed, except in the vaguest way, 
he does not seem to have thought of it at all. At times the relative 
realities seem to be only effects in us, as in the following: “If, 
under certain conditions furnished by our constitutions, some 


Power of which the nature is beyond conception always produces 


a certain mode of consciousness—if this mode of consciousness is 
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3 persistent as would be this Power were it in consciousness, the 
reality will be to consciousness as complete in the one case as in 
the other” (p. 144). Here the relative reality appears to be only 

“mode of consciousness” wrought in us by the absolute reality. 
But in speaking of space and matter Mr. Spencer inclines to re- 
gard the relative realities as corresponding to absolute modes in 
the Unknowable. “Our conception of space is produced by some 
mode of the Unknowable.” Again, of matter he says: “Such 
being our cognition of the relative reality, what are we to say of 
the absolute reality ¢ We can only say that it is some mode of the 
Unknowable related to the matter we know as cause to effect.” 
Similarly of motion: “That this relative reality answers to some 
absolute reality it is needful only for form’s sake to assert. What 
has been said above, respecting the Unknown Cause which pro- 
duces in us the effects called Matter, Space, and Time, will apply, 
on simply changing the terms, to motion” (p. 151). Thus space, 
time, matter, motion, and force appear to be merely effects in us, 
or modes of consciousness produced in us. Apart from them there 
would seem to be at times only the unknowable, or the funda- 
mental reality, and then again there seems to be this absolute being 
plus some absolute modes, each of which corresponds to some one 
of the relative realities and causes the appropriate effect in us. 
rhis result gives rise to a long series of puzzles. If space, time, 
matter, motion, and force are only effects in us, then all that is 
described in these terms, including, of course, the whole process of 
evolution, is purely subjective to us and nothing objective what- 
ever. If we were away they would also be away, and we should 
not be very far from what Mr. Spencer calls “the insanities of 
idealism.” But this was certainly not Mr. Spencer’s view. He 
had not the least doubt that evolution, as “an integration of matter 
and concomitant dissipation of motion,” was going on long before 
we arrived and would keep on if we should depart. All the more 
are we puzzled to know what and where these relative realities 
are. If they are only effects in us evolution is merely a mirage 
of human notions. The same is true of science in general ; it has 


nothing objective in it. We must in some way get these relative 


realities independent of us, if we are to have a real evolution. 
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What would there be if we were away? The unknowable 
reality, of course, would exist, but would it be doing anything in 
the evolution line under spatial, temporal, material forms? If 
yes, these relative realities are more than effects in us. If no, the 
system collapses into a subjective mirage. Mr. Spencer never 
came in sight of these difficulties. His eyes were mercifully 
holden. Without suspecting it, he was here in the presence of a 
difficulty which has haunted all systems of phenomenalism since 
the time of Kant. Such systems make phenomena subjective only, 
and then are puzzled to find an objective meaning for knowledge. 
Phenomena are not things; and they are not thinks. They are 
not subjective in the sense of belonging to the individual, and they 
are not objective in the sense of being substantive realities, or 
existing apart from mind. The only way out of this puzzle lies 
through theistic idealism. A system of phenomena which has no 
common-to-all in it is only a set of individual dreams; and a 
system of objective phenomena is a contradiction unless a supreme 
Mind be affirmed as its abiding seat and absolute condition. 

When, then, matter, motion, and force are declared to be only 
symbols, appearances, phenomena, relative realities, ete., we must 
first inquire as to their relation to us. To make them simply and 
only effects in us is to deprive our system of all objectivity and 
to pass over into something like Berkeleianism, so far as the 
existence of the world is concerned. To give them objective reality 
leads to a puzzle about the possibility of extra-mental phenomena 
and also respecting their relation to the unknowable reality. If 
that unknowable did nothing, and remained rigidly one and 
changeless, there would be no assignable connection between it and 
the world of manifold and changing phenomena; and thus it 
would become useless and fictitious. And if the unknowable acted 
only in transcendental ways it would be equally worthless. For 
in that case our laws of thought would be foreign to the unknow- 


able reality, and there would be no way of telling how they arise, 


or how they could be imposed upon the unknowable, which is in- 
commensurable with them. There is here an impassable gulf be- 
tween the two factors of the system. But if we make the changes, 
successions, and likenesses among appearances point to corre 
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sponding changes, successions, and likenesses among the unknown 
realities themselves we subject the unconditioned being itself to 
time and change, and are in a fair way to get what Mr. Mill 
called “a prodigious amount of knowledge respecting the Un- 
knowable.” But these difficulties lay beyond Mr. Spencer’s 
horizon. He picked up the terminology of phenomenalism as it 
lay ready-made to his hand and called matter and force “relative 
realities,’ and forthwith they became real enough for mechanical 
naturalism. The deeper questions were not so much ignored as 
unsuspected, although they are really vital to the system. The 
strength of the system is clearly not in its foundation. 

Having thus secured the basal ideas of physical science, Mr. 
Spencer proceeds to deduce its fundamental doctrines. These are 
the indestructibility of matter, the continuity of motion, and the 
persistence of force. The exposition of the first doctrine varies 
somewhat in the several editions, but all of them contain an 
a@ priori argument of some interest: 

Our inability to conceive matter becoming nonexistent is consequent 
upon the nature of thought. Thought consists in the establishment of 
relations. There can be no relation established, and therefore no thought 
framed, when one of the terms is absent from consciousness. Hence it is 
impossible to think of something becoming nothing for the same reason 
that it is impossible to think of nothing becoming something—the reason, 
namely, that nothing cannot become an object of consciousness. The 


annihilation of matter is unthinkable for the same reason that the crea- 
tion of matter is unthinkable (p. 158). 


This argument has uncommon interest. If valid it proves that 
everything—substances, qualities, states, acts—is eternal; for to 
think of any one of them as beginning or ending is to compare its 
existence with its nonexistence, which is impossible; for “thought 
consists in the establishment of relations,” and “there can be no 
relation established, and therefore no thought framed, when one 
of the related terms is absent from consciousness.” It is also in- 
teresting as a distinct contradiction of the argument for the 
impossibility of religious ideas. They were found unthinkable 


and “pseud” because they all involve the conception of unbegun 


existence, or existence through infinite past time. This objection 
was fatal in Part I; but in Part II it turns out, according to this 


ee 
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argument, that only unbegun existence is conceivable. It seems, 


too, that we have nothing but this argument to rest on; for Mr. 
Spencer continues : 

It must be added that no experimental verification of the truth that 
matter is indestructible is possible without a tacit assumption of it. For 


all such verification implies weighing, and weighing assumes that the 
matter forming the weight remains the same. 


And after all we are still left in the dark as to what is inde- 
structible; for “by the indestructibility of matter we really mean 
the indestructibility of the foree with which matter affects us.” 
The same is said of the continuity of motion. We can easily con- 
sider the change of position to cease, but “that which defies sup 
pression in thought (disciplined thought, of course) is the force 
which the motion indicates” (p. 168). So far as the exposition 
goes matter and motion are manifestations of force, ultimately of 
the Fundamental Reality, and the argument at best gives us only 
the indestructibility of this fundamental force. But there is 
nothing to assure us that the matter and motion manifestations of 
this force are constant quantities. For all that appears, that force 
might go out of the matter and motion line altogether and yet 
persist in self-equality, and thus meet all Mr. Spencer’s demands 
upon it. Thus these doctrines, which are declared to be founda- 
tions of science, seem to float in the air as uncertain postulates— 
except as that peculiar a priori argument about something and 
nothing supports them, and the less said about that the better. 

In the chapter on “The Persistence of Force” in the last 
edition of First Principles, Mr. Spencer seems to help the matter 
somewhat by recognizing “manifestations of force of two funda- 
mentally different classes’—“the force by which matter demon 
strates itself to us as existing, and the force by which it 
demonstrates itself to us as acting.”” This shows that Mr. Spencer 
had some vague sense that his proof of the indestructibility of 
matter had left things at such loose ends that there was no security 
that the unknowable might not close out the matter business en- 
tirely and take up some new line. But the distinction itself is 
purely ad hoc. In what way would matter, or anything else, 
reveal or possess any existence except by acting? Moreover, since 
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matter itself is a “ 


symbol” of the Unknowable Reality, all its 
forces must depend on that Reality, and who knows that they are 
constant quantities? Might not the existential force and the 
change-producing force of matter vary? Having suggested this 
distinction, and taken it for granted as possible, Mr. Spencer pro- 
ceeds to show that all force is persistent. In the earlier editions 
he says: 

The Persistence of Force is an ultimate truth of which no inductive 
truth is possible. ... Deeper than demonstration, deeper even than 
definite cognition, deep as the very nature of the Mind, is the postulate 
at which we have arrived. Its authority transcends all other whatever; 
for not only is it given in the constitution of our consciousness, but it is 
impossible to conceive a consciousness so constituted as not to give it. 


But what is the force which is persistent? In the last edition 
we read : 

Hence the force of which we assert persistence Is that Absolute Force 
we are obliged to postulate as the necessary correlate of the force we are 
conscious of. By the Persistence of Force we really mean the persistence 
of some Cause which transcends our knowledge and conception. In as- 
serting it we assert an Unconditioned Reality, without beginning or end 
(p. 176). 


This is what comes of mixing physics and metaphysics. We 
must inquire, first, how Mr. Spencer agrees with himself, and, 
secondly, how he accords with sober science. On the first point 
the most flagrant contradiction is manifest. The doctrine really 
applies to that Absolute Force, that Unconditioned Reality, of 
which we are constantly reminded that it is inscrutable and un- 
knowable, and that it can never be comprehended under any of 
the forms of our thought. But now we begin to know somewhat 
about it. “Every antecedent mode of the Unknowable must have 
an invariable connection, quantitative and qualitative, with that 
mode of the Unknowable which we call its consequent” (p. 177). 
This is surely an important piece of information—to use Mr. 
Mill’s phrase again, “a prodigious amount of knowledge respecting 
the Unknowable”—seeing that it carries with it the affirmation of 
absolute and invariable law. Moreover, “Tn all three cases the 
question is one of quantity: Does the Matter, or Motion, or Force, 
ever diminish in quantity? Quantitative science implies measure- 
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ment, and measurement implies a unit of measure. The units 
of measure from which all others of any exactness are derived are 
units of linear extension” (p. 173). It would seem, then, that 


the Unknowable admits not only of being known in some very 


important respects, but also of being measured by “units of linear 
extension.” This is certainly constraining the ineffable and un- 
conditioned into pretty close quarters. 

The scientific value of the doctrine must next be considered. 
Mr. Spencer is largely regarded by his disciples as an authority 
in this field, and he doubtless regarded himself as setting forth in 
these chapters the truth as it is in science. It is doubtful, how- 
ever, if an equal number of scientific blunders, or looser reasoning, 
ean be found in any other equal space in literature claiming to be 
scientific. For science, the indestructibility of matter means only 
a certain quantitative constancy in material changes. The con- 
tinuity of motion is not true at all. The conservation of energy 
means the dynamic equivalence of antecedents and consequents in 
physical change. These doctrines, so far as true, are the definite 
results of inductive study and dynamical reasoning; and no one 
would be more surprised than Lord Kelvin would be, or any other 
leader in physical science, to learn that the conservation of energy 
is “deeper than demonstration, deeper even than definite cogni- 
tion, deep as the very nature of Mind.” He would be surprised 


‘ 


enough to learn that it is “given in the constitution of our own 
consciousness” and that “it is impossible to conceive a conscious- 
ness so constituted as not to give it.” Evidently Mr. Spencer is 
dealing with some other doctrine, for it would be quite absurd to 
say these things of an inductive doctrine which was unknown 
before the last generation, which is so far from being an 
a priori truth that it is not true at all except under certain con- 
tingent conditions, and which Mr. Spencer never understood. In 
his case certainly it was “deeper even than definite cognition.” 
Mr. Spencer’s Persistence of Force is a hybrid obtained by 
crossing bad metaphysics and hearsay science. Having thus 
obtained it, he proceeds to prove a rich variety of proposi- 
tions. The first deduction is the uniformity of law: “Every 
antecedent mode of the unknowable must have an invariable 
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connection, quantitative and qualitative, with that mode of 
the Unknowable which we call its consequent. For to say 
otherwise is to deny the persistence of force” (p. 177). In like 
manner “The Direction of Motion” is discussed, and it is shown 
that it must take place along lines of least resistance. This is 
somewhat of an axiom for mechanical matters, especially when 
we determine the line of least resistance by the direction of the 
motion. The principle is then traced through organic forms, 
mental phenomena, social groups and movements, industrial com- 
binations and differentiation, the movements of capital, changes 
of legislation, ete. These are all motions of one sort or another, 
and of course must follow the line of least resistance. To be sure, 
we cannot trace the line of least resistance into these consequences, 
but by means of a somewhat violent rhetoric we can regard them 
as cases of motion and refer them to the line of least resistance, 
and then there is no longer any room for protest or anything to 
wonder about. Things must follow the line of least resistance; 
everybody can see that; and the line of least resistance could not 
have been otherwise or otherwhere than it is, for to suppose that 
it could is to deny the persistence of force. This is the purely 
verbal trap into which Romanes fell when he wrote the Candid 
Examination of Theism. Romanes escaped; Spencer never es- 
caped, but continued to think that he was talking deep speculation 


and exact science. Anything more naive, whether from the 


scientific or the philosophic standpoint, it would be hard to find. 


Romanes must have felt, after coming to himself, like a man who 
had surrendered his valuables on being menaced with a wooden 
pistol. 

Mr. Spencer’s ideas in both physics and metaphysics were in 
the highest degree vague and confused. There is something 
cramping to free movement in rigorous philosophical criticism 
and the precision of the mathematico-physical sciences. But pos- 
sibly his genius will find a more congenial field in the freer regions 
of biology and sociology and in those great evolutionary generali- 
zations with which his name is inseparably connected. Mr. 
Spencer is preeminently the apostle of evolution and the great 
formulator of its law. Here, at all events, the disciples feel safe 
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in giving way to their enthusiasm. We now consider the formula. 
In the last edition of the First Principles Mr. Spencer fills one 
hundred and fifteen pages in leading up to the familiar definition 
of evolution. It runs as follows: 

Evolution is an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation 
of motion; during which the matter passes from an indefinite, incoherent 


homogeneity to a definite, coherent heterogeneity; and during which the 
retained motion undergoes a parallel transformation (p. 367). 


This formula is to be examined, first, for meaning, and, 
secondly, for value. In seeking to fix the meaning we must again 
point out the uncertain character and whereabouts of matter and 
motion in Mr. Spencer’s scheme. They are called “symbols” and 
“relative realities,” and are declared to be effects produced in us 
by the unknowable. But in that case, as already pointed out, 
evolution has no objective significance, since all its factors are 
only effects in us—having an objective cause, indeed, but no 
objective counterpart or correspondence. This would never do, 
as it would land us in “the insanities of idealism.” But if we 
make matter and motion objective “symbols” of the unknowable 
we are quite at a loss to know in what sense they are symbols. A 
real thing may be made a symbol of something else by mutual 
agreement of persons, as in telegraphic signals, but its symbolism 
has nothing to do with its existence. The symbolism exists only 
as a convention of the persons concerned and is nothing in itself. 
When, then, matter and motion are called symbols one is at a loss 
to know in what their symbolic character consists and for whom 
they are symbols. The integration of matter and dissipation of 
motion we can understand, when there are real moving things in 
space, but the integration and dissipation of symbols are unclear 
notions. If they are symbols, like the devices of mathematical 
mechanies for describing and summing up the order of experience, 
they are nothing in themselves, and have no more objectivity than 
a volume of differential and integral formulas. If, on the other 
hand, they are objective modes of the unknowable we are left in 
some concern lest the unknowable be expressed and exhausted in 
these modes so as to be nothing apart from them; in which case 
we fall into materialism and atheism again. It will be noticed 
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that in the definition both the Persistent Force and the Unknow- 
able fail to appear, and nothing is left but Matter and Motion as 
the sole facts in the evolutionary process. To escape this result 
we must continue to call them “symbols,” “aspects,” “relative 
realities,” and when we do so are quite at a loss to understand 
our own meaning or to locate the evolutionary process. 

To the popular naturalistic speculator, of course, this is 
unintelligible metaphysics, and we forbear. But, leaving these 
obseurities, the formula is still unclear in its meaning. When the 
homogeneity is said to be indefinite and incoherent is it such in 
itself, or only with reference to some standard of our own? In 
the latter case the change is purely relative to ourselves again, and 
represents no truly objective progress. But, if it be indefinite and 
incoherent in itself, is it such for our senses or for the reason? In 
the former case we mistake appearance for reality. If indefinite 
and incoherent for the reason what do the terms mean¢ Do they 
mean the absence of all definite property, law, and relation? Such 
a homogeneity would be nothing. Yet they must mean that or 
become simply relative to our plans, or senses, or powers of per- 
ception, and lose all objective significance. And the homogeneous, 
too—what shall we make of that? Is it essentially or only ap- 
parently homogeneous? In the former case it has no motion in it 
and refuses to differentiate. In the latter case there is no real 
homogeneous, for all later differences are implicit from the start. 
These questions—and they are only samples of the swarming 
difficulties—show how confused the formula is, and how hard it 
is to fix a consistent and permissible meaning. And when logic 
has been appeased physics objects. What is meant by the integra- 
tion of matter and concomitant dissipation of motion? Certainly 
motion is nothing that can fly off by itself and leave matter behind. 
This part of the definition applies only to the contraction of a 
physical system through cooling, and presupposes the ether, as 
something apart, to make it possible. The value of the formula 
must be declared zero. It is one of those showy generalizations 
which are so vague as to include everything at the expense of 
meaning nothing. What is there in the heavens above or the 


earth beneath that cannot be viewed as a case of differentiation or 
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integration? And how much wiser is anyone after such a view ? 
Only a lover of Barmecide feasts could find satisfaction in such 
an unsubstantial mockery and barren show of wisdom. The 
formula itself leads to no insight. We merely gather under it the 
facts which we have elsewhere learned without gaining any addi- 
tional insight or control. That the terms mean the same thing 
when we are speaking of physical, mental, social, industrial, 
political changes is taken for granted; and all of these on the 
theory are cases of the integration of matter and concomitant 
dissipation of motion. 

But, at best, the formula is only a description. We see no 
reason why there should be such an order of change. Why should 
things move in this direction, or indeed move at all? This insight 
is furnished in the principles of the Instability of the Homo- 
geneous, the Multiplication of Effects, and Segregation. These 
are the principles of movement and combination in the system. 
The first principle is distinctly false. Nothing whatever is un- 
stable because it is homogeneous, but for some other reason. Tron 
is homogeneous and rusts. Gold or platinum is homogeneous and 
does not rust. Nitroglycerine or chloride of nitrogen is hetero- 
geneous and very unstable. Neither homogeneity nor hetero- 
geneity has anything to do with the results, but the positive rela- 
tions of chemical affinity are alone responsible. The ether is said 
to be supremely homogeneous, but it is very stable. The multi- 


tudinous examples given illustrate instability in general and not 


the instability of the homogeneous. And the argument for the 
principle leads to the same result. For this principle is said to 
be a corollary of the persistence of force, and this leads to constant 
change. Change is as continuous in the heterogeneous as in the 
homogeneous; but the changing heterogeneous is heterogeneous 
still, while the changing homogeneous is homogeneous no longer. 
In the latter case the name changes as well as the thing, in the 
former case the name does not change; but in both cases the thing 
changes. But the change of name in one case and its constancy 
in the other led Mr. Spencer to fancy he had discovered a prin- 
ciple. This is well shown by an illustration given in earlier 
editions but omitted in the last. The planets do not move in 
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circular orbits, which are said to be homogeneous and would be 
unstable, but in elliptical orbits, which are said to be both hetero- 
geneous and stable. The fact is that any lapse from a circular 
orbit makes it noncircular, but a lapse from an elliptical orbit may 
leave it still elliptical. This is the case with the planets. They 
never move in the same orbit from one instant to another, but the 
varying orbits admit of being reduced to a mean orbit for purposes 
of calculation and are all ellipses. Hence the delusion of special 
stability. With such science and logic one may deduce principles 
to order. Both the reasoning and the highly heterogeneous col- 
lection of illustrations point to instability in general, in the 
heterogeneous as well as in the homogeneous, and when we take 
the system as a whole reflection shows that homogeneity and hetero- 
geneity can never be increased or diminished by any action of 
mechanical or necessary forces. If we reason back from hetero- 
geneity we never come to homogeneity, but are compelled to make 
the heterogeneity implicit from the start. If we reason forward 
from homogeneity we cannot get it to move at all. The necessary 
logical equivalence of cause and effect in any mechanical scheme 
forbids any progress. But of this also Mr. Spencer never 
dreamed, and under the influence of the fallacy of the universal 
he passed back and forth between the homogeneous and the 
heterogeneous with the utmost facility and without suspecting the 
verbal character of the process. 

Professor James Ward, in his work Naturalism and Agnos- 
ticism, several years ago subjected this “principle” of the 
Instability of the Homogeneous to a very thorough overhauling, 
with the result that Mr. Spencer in the last edition adds a note 
saying that the word “relatively” should be introduced into the 
definition of evolution before each of the antithetical clauses. The 
statement should be that “the matter passes from a relatively 
indefinite, incoherent homogeneity to a relatively definite, coher- 
ent heterogeneity.” This does not mend the matter in the least; 
for logic shows that in such a system there can be no increase of 
heterogeneity by any action of the forces within the system itself. 
But the logic and metaphysics of change lay far below Mr. 


Spencer’s soundings. When next Mr. Spencer asks if a chicken is 
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not more heterogeneous than an egg the answer is, yes, for the 
senses, and no, for the understanding; for without an immanent 
organic law in the egg which implied all the heterogeneities of the 
chicken the chieken would not exist. In short, at any point in the 
part of an impersonal mechanical scheme we are bound to find all 
its future products in latent potentiality. If a nebula was one 
phase of that past, then all future products were latent in the 
nebula; and they were evolved only because they were potentially 
there. In that case for thought there is no real progress or expla- 
nation, but only a successive manifestation of the original 
potentialities and implications of the system. 

These considerations dispense with an examination of the 
two other principles mentioned. They are equally superficial and 
verbal, and without scientific character. Unless carefully handled 
the principle of “segregation” contradicts the instability of the 
homogeneous, as the former seems bent on producing homogenei- 
ties while the latter is busy in overturning them. But, assuming 
the principles, another question arises respecting the direction of 
these changes. Supposing that the homogeneous must lapse into 
the heterogeneous, it does not follow that it must lapse into an 
orderly heterogeneous rather than a chaotic one. Or, supposing 
that there must be segregation, why should it not be amorphous 
aggregation? The principles are quite as compatible with chaos 
as with creation. If they are to escape chaos it can be only as the 
principles are such in the conditions of their working that order, 
and the actual order, is implicit and necessary from the start. 
This question, which is essentially the question of selective and 
directive intelligence in the cosmos, is ignored by Mr. Spencer 
except so far as the chapter on “The Direction of Motion” may be 
viewed as an answer. There it is pointed out that motion must 
take place along the line of least resistance. All mechanical, vital, 
and mental phenomena are identified as cases of motion, and 
hence are subject to the law. They could not then be otherwise 
without denying the persistence of force, which is the deepest of 
all truths. Thus all things are simply called necessary, and there 
is nothing left to wonder about. There is no why to necessity, and 
no room for wonder. When, then, all things are seen to be neces- 
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sary teleology is out of place. Here Mr. Spencer erects a 
misunderstood doctrine of inductive science into an absolute and 
all-embracing necessity without any suspicion of the baselessness 
and suicidal nature of the procedure. 

The definitions of life and mind, which have been greatly 
admired, are of the same verbal and barren character. They are 
in both cases definitions of the same by the same. Life is said to 
be an adjustment of inner relations to outer relations; but “ad- 
justment” and “inner and outer” can be understood only as we 
relate them to a vital activity which fixes their meaning. Mind 
also is an adjustment of inner relations to outer relations, but here 
the terms can be defined only with reference to knowledge and 
consciousness. In both cases an enormous amount of superficial 
illustration is given which reduces to the poorest commonplace on 
examination. In psychology Mr. Spencer’s chief contribution is 
the notion of a race experience by which he seeks to reconcile the 
empirical and rational schools; but the failure has long been 
recognized. The difficulties in the sensational theory of knowledge 
were largely unsuspected by Mr. Spencer. The nihilism in that 
theory he escaped by contradicting himself, at one time making 
the self a group of states of consciousness only, and at another 
making the active energy of the self the turning point in the 
debate against the nihilist. The constitutive action of the reason 
as the basis of experience and the possibility of the knowable 
world never dawned upon him. The profound and subtle ques- 
tions of both epistemology and metaphysics were always beyond 
him, as were also the definite and precise conceptions on which 
physics is built. Everything is vague and superficial. Nothing 
is clear and profound. The science and philosophy are of the 
kind that lend themselves more readily to cosmology and world 
building than to the prosy details of definition and logical 
consistency. 


And the vagueness continues unto the end. In the last para- 


graph of the First Principles Mr. Spencer reminds us again that— 
gray ] I 


Matter, Motion, and Force are but symbols of the Unknown Reality. 
A Power of which the nature remains forever inconceivable, and to which 
no limits in Time or Space can be imagined, works in us certain effects, 
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These effects have certain likenesses of kind, the most general of which 
we class together under the names of Matter, Motion, and Force; and 
between these effects there are likenesses of connection, the most constant 
of which we class as laws of the highest certainty. Analysis reduces these 
several kinds of effect to one kind of effect; and these several kinds of 
uniformity to one kind of uniformity. And the highest achievement of 
Science is the interpretation of all orders of phenomena as differently 
conditioned manifestations of this one kind of effect, under differently 
conditioned modes of this one kind of uniformity. . . . The utmost possi- 
bility for us is an interpretation of the process of things as it presents 
itself to our limited consciousness; but how this process is related to the 
actual process we are unable to conceive, much less to know. Similarly, 
it must be remembered that while the connection between the phenomenal 
order and the ontological order is forever inscrutable, so is the connection 
between the conditioned forms of being and the unconditioned form of 
being forever inscrutable. The interpretation of all phenomena in terms 
of Matter, Motion, and Force is nothing more than the reduction of our 
complex symbols of thought to the simplest symbols; and when the 
equation has been brought to its lowest terms the symbols remain symbols 
still. 


This is as confused as it is well meant. Matter, Motion, and 
Force are declared to be effects in us; in which case evolution is 
only a process in us, and how it “is related to the actual process we 
are unable to conceive.” Those “conditioned forms of being” are 
elsewhere identified with Matter, Motion, and Force, which appear 
to be apart from us. Then, to complete the confusion, they are 
said to be “symbols of thought,” and thus are made subjective 
again. The conception of explanation also that runs through the 
paragraph is classification. This is the lowest type of explana- 
tion, as it puts things together by ignoring their specific differ- 
ences and thus often ignores the chief part of the problem. That 
in which things agree contains no account of that in which they 
differ. 

A final difficulty emerges in deciding whether the system is 
materialistic or not. To explain by classification is to identify as 
a case of a kind. Can, then, thought be identified as a case of 
matter and motion? If yes, we have materialism. If no, thought 
lies without the formula as given. From this point of view Mr. 
Spencer tends to view them as irreducible opposites. But when 
we inquire as to the conditions of thought life it turns out to be 
a function of organization. It is the subjective aspect of nervous 
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groupings and changes, especially in the brain, and no ground is 
given for thinking that thought would continue if the nerves were 
away. The thought life is merely an incident of the passage of 
matter from the homogeneous to the heterogeneous and ceases with 
the dissolution of the organism. The mystery of matter leaves 
this conclusion untouched. 

Thus I have sought to give some idea of the basal conceptions 
and logic of Mr. Spencer’s system. The most prominent features 
are bad physics and bad metaphysics built with bad logic into a 
showy but baseless system. In its present condition it closely 
resembles some of those schemes of the industrial “promoter” in 
which blind enthusiasm and advertisement have been made to take 


the place of paid-in capital, and which have been found out. In 


the history of philosophy it will have no place. 
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Art. IL—APOSTOLIC SUBGROUPS. 


THERE is a sense in which any subdivision of the apostolic 
company is labor lost. No two of them are alike. So peculiar and 
individual are they that the best grouping of the twelve apostles— 
or of any other twelve men, for that matter—would be twelve 
groups of one each; which is no grouping at all and is a confession 
that all aids to knowledge of them in this way is impossible. They 
have had frequent divisions into subgroups. Some of these sub- 
divisions are extremely fanciful, while others have such ground of 
reason as may be found in occupation, in family relationship, in 
the order in which their names appear in the apostolic catalogue or 
in the frequency or infrequency of their mention in the gospel 
narratives. By dividing the apostles into two companies of six 
each the well known and the comparatively unknown are brought 
together. Many lessons are thus disclosed for those who labor on 
unnoticed. A hint at another successful grouping is found where 
Christ sent them out on their first tour of evangelism through 
Galilee. They went two by two, an arrangement whereby each 
becomes the complement of his apostolic comrade, and the inten- 
sity, energy, and devotion of every apostle is multiplied fourfold 
because it is mated and matched. This permits them to be drawn 
together according to kinship. We thus naturally group together 


two pairs of brothers, if not three; a pair of friends, and perhaps 
a father and son. The weakness of such a division lies in the fact 


that members of the same family do not necessarily belong in the 
same group. Nature—which always reproduces herself—is never 
guilty of repetition, and there is no guaranty that Peter and 
Andrew, and James and John, and James the Less and Judas of 
James came from the same family because they are alike. 
Alexander Balmain Bruce, in his important work on The 
Training of the Twelve, after considering the arrangement of the 
names in the catalogue finds three groups of four each. The first 
group—Simon Peter, Andrew, James major, and John—includes 
those best known; the second group—Philip, Nathanael or Bar- 
tholomew, Thomas, and Matthew—are next best known; and the 
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third group—James the Less, Lebbeeus (the three-named apostle), 
Simon, and Judas—are the least known of all, or in the case of 


the traitor known only too well. Henry Latham, the author of 


Pastor Pastorum, makes no attempt at divisions into subgroups, 


and writers on the lives of the apostles, like Cave and Greenwood, 
omit it as hedged about with insuperable difficulties. 

The Dominican refectory at Milan affords an interesting basis 
for arranging the apostles into smaller companies. It grows 
into almost absolute certainty that the Last Supper of Da Vinci 
constitutes a comment of remarkable clearness on Eph. iv, 11, 12, 
“And he gave some, apostles; and some, prophets; and some, 
evangelists; and some, pastors and teachers; for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for the edifying of the 
body of Christ.” The distribution here of church offices corre- 
sponds closely to what we find in the other writings of St. Paul. 
At the moment of beginning the verse the great apostle had no 
intention of naming them. He was thinking of a great building 
with workmen carrying on the work of construction at different 
points. Some were laying the corner stone; at another place the 
substratum for the foundation was being laid; on still another 
section the pillars were being raised. The whole building, fitly 
framed, was growing into a holy temple. With the rapidity of 
thought he names these different officials in the Church as types 
of the various workmen engaged upon the edifice. In his haste, 
however, the apostle does not enumerate all grades of ministry. 
The deacons are wanting. We know that this office already ex- 
isted in the Pauline churches. In the letter to the Philippians 
he makes special recognition of the deacons, probably because they 
had been instrumental with the bishops in collecting the money 
recently transmitted to St. Paul. Supplying, then, the deacons 
from Phil. i, 1, the full meaning of Da Vinci becomes apparent. 
He divides the apostles into four subgroups, putting emphasis 
upon the divisions of the Pauline ministry and making them types 
of those enduring forms of service whereby the Church maintains 
herself in and will ultimately triumph over the world. This 
grouping is sane, has philosophic soundness, and harmonizes com- 
pletely with the history of the Christian Church and with the 
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present-day division of Christian effort. It is the work of a 
painter, and not of a theologian, but it is the subgrouping of easily 
the greatest painter and perhaps the greatest thinker of his age. 
The four groups are as follows: 


APOSTLES AND DEACONS 


EVANGELISTS. PROPHETS (Stewards) OR 
(Founders). ADMINISTRATORS. 


Andrew. John. James major. Matthew. 

James the Less. Judas. Thomas. Thaddeus. 

Nathanael, or (Paul.) Philip. Simon. 
Bartholomew. Peter. 


PASTOR- 
TEACHERS. 


The apostles and prophets are named in a single body. They 
are the founders of the Church, and in a certain sense have no 
successors. But in the breadth, farsightedness, and catholicity 
of St. Paul all are included whose inspired teaching and preaching 
supplemented the work of the apostles. Barnabas, Timothy, Titus, 
Mark, Luke, and the deeply inspired but unknown writer of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews, were of that noble office and will ever 
remain in the glorious ranks of the progenitors of the faith. Their 
likenesses have been seen in every century, sometimes only reap- 
pearing at long intervals and rekindling by their extraordinary 
powers of genius and grace the expiring flames of truth and good- 
ness. Sometimes they are missionaries; again, evangelists and 
teachers. Sometimes they are iconoclasts, and topple over the 
stoutly built engineries of unjust power and privilege. But they 
excel in constructive energies. Apollos watered, for so St. Paul 
tells us, Planting was his own share in the enterprise. Occupancy 
establishing, founding and planting, was the work of this group 
of disciples. This is the field in which Peter, Paul, and John 
display their greatest aptitude. Judas is supplanted by St. Paul. 
Among all the great worthies of Christianity these three take the 
first place, shining like the three great stars that bedizen the belt 
of Orion. In their lives supremacy was accorded to them: to 
Peter and John by virtue of their intimate association with Jesus 
and their membership in the inner group of the twelve, and to 
Paul by a right of love and service which none will challenge. 
To Peter belongs the glory of the first great sermon at Pentecost. 
When Samaria had received the Gospel it was Peter who was sent 
to lay his bonds on the converts. He baptized Cornelius, and at 
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the first council of the Church gave his vote for the admission of 
the Gentiles without circumcision. Though his labors at Antioch 
are mentioned with reprehension, as to the fact of his apostolic 
commission to that city there can be no question. The well- 
established facts of his career earn him the title of founder of the 
Church. Paul goes unchallenged with the title of apostle-prophet. 
On his flight from Damascus we find him laboring with the church 
at Antioch. From that second capital of Christianity, made so by 
his ministry, the fiery vigor and splendid courage of Paul radiated 
to ennoble and evangelize the world. Missionary journey suc- 
ceeds missionary journey, church after church rises, Crete and 
the cities of Derbe, Lystra, and Iconium hear the Gospel from 
his lips; called to Europe by a vision he establishes churches at 
Philippi, Thessalonica, Berea, and Corinth. Then follows a long 
ministry at Ephesus. Meanwhile he reforms to the liberal bent 
of his own mind churches founded by others, becomes a financial 
agent for the poor at Jerusalem, and even in his death gives to 
the Church Timothy, Titus, and Clemens Romanus, who, undis- 
mayed by his fate, carried on his work. From Paul sprang a 
whole race of founders. John’s place in this group rests upon 
equally sufficient though different facts. In the Acts of the 
Apostles his name does not occur as often as the other two, but the 
occasions on which he is mentioned show that he played an im- 
portant part. Not elsewhere, however, is he overshadowed by 


Peter and effaced by Paul. From the peculiar appreciation he 


showed of the visit of certain Greeks to Christ in passion week 


we conclude that he was eminently successful in carrying the 
Gospel to men of the highest speculative thought. He is his- 
torically connected with the church at Ephesus and organized the 
seven churches addressed in the Apocalypse. He stands before 
us in the sunset of the apostolic age as the head of Christendom, 
and his evidence of the resurrection of Christ, passed on through 
Polycarp and Irenzeus, reaches well into the third century. Chris- 
tianity’s three great capitals, Jerusalem, Antioch, and Ephesus, 
are made illustrious by Peter, Paul, and John. So long as John 
lived men looked to Ephesus, not to Rome, for the primate of 
Christianity. 
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Further considerations accentuate their claims as founders 
of the Church. Each contributed largely to the documentary 
history of Christianity. The Church would be poor indeed with- 
out their gospels and letters. Without them the New Testament 
would be reduced to the gospels by Matthew and the letters of 
James and Jude. The first section of the New Testament, small, 
and yet illustrative of his work, is associated with Peter. All of 
the traditions and much of the critical comment favor the opinion 
that the gospel by Mark owes its fullness and graphic narrative, 
if not its entire existence, to conversations with Peter. The gospel 
of Mark and the letters of Peter make up the first and oldest 
segment of the circle of Christian literature. The Pauline con- 
tribution is much more full and distinct. One of the quickest 
ways to gather the history of New Testament Christianity is to 
begin with the gospel of Luke, whose sponsor Paul was, and then 
continue with the Acts of the Apostles, inserting in that volume 
the side lights that can only be gained from the Pauline letters. 
It is natural also to group together the writings attached by long 
tradition to St. John’s name. Here again we have a beginning 
gospel, a series of brief letters, and the Revelation of St. John. 

Again, they were the founders of Christian institutions. 
Ecclesiastical organizations and many theological beliefs are 
traceable to them. We shall not discuss their theologies, but a 
brief estimate as to the ecclesiastical outeome of their ministries 
may be in order. At the beginning of the Church there was no 
organization. The founders of the Church were messengers with 
a message, but all of this great triumvirate tarried long enough 
to see the differentiation of function and office well advanced. As 
the Church grew in magnitude and complexity it took on several 
forms of administration, varying in different places and at differ- 
ent times in the same place. Three great systems were finally 
developed, according to the apostle who took the initiative and 
conformable to the people among whom he labored, and thus 
it happens that we have apostolic presbyterian, episcopalian, 


and congregational churches—each with equal authority because 
with no authority at all save the advantage of the work. Peter 


labored for the most part in Jewish communities, and on account 
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of this fact and the personal bent of his mind we have a form of 
church government in which the elders, practically an oligarchy, 
bear rule. By and by the Western Church seized upon Peter as 
their patron saint, and traded off the real framer of church 
monarchy for the organizer of the presbyterial system. Paul is 
the founder of the papal and episcopal form of church government. 
Rome dominated the world, and Paul’s labors threw him into 
cities where the Roman influence predominated. Naturally and 
necessarily the churches which he founded assumed a form of 
government conformable to the Roman type. The whole tendency 
of his fields of labor, such as Antioch, Philippi, Thessalonica, and 
Rome, was to create bishops, archbishops, and metropolitans. As 
the centuries went by the metropolitan of Rome rooted his 
episcopal claims on the supremacy of Peter and his residence in 
Rome. For the most part John labored in Greek communities. 
Though all were under the dominion of Rome, so various were the 
forms of life in the different cities to which the Church addressed 
itself that one distinctively Greek must be recognized. For such 
work John was peculiarly fitted. The Greeks were politically, 
before anything else, democrats. The churches at Ephesus, 
Smyrna, and Thyatira were full of Greeks, and what more natural 
than that they should become congregational? From _ these 
churches we get. apostolic congregationalism. 

These three were at one in what they taught and in what they 
opposed, and they visited intermittently, if not regularly, the 
scenes of each other’s labors. These three great figures are still 
in the Church. Rugged, forward Peter has his counterpart in 
plain John Williams, who won in Erromanga undying fame as a 
founder of the Church. It is written in the epitaph, “When he 
came there were no Christians; when he left there were no 
heathen.” Few will deny to Wesley a place among the founders 
of the Church. He looms across the century the most Pauline 
figure since St. Paul. Here, too, may be named William Carey, 
who sowed India with tracts and Bibles in forty languages and 
dialects. His motto, “Attempt great things for God,” is written 
underneath the map of every heathen land. 

Along with the task of thinking out and organizing the Gospel 
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there was an evangelistic service and quality which we credit 
especially to Andrew, Nathanael, and James the Less. The 
apostolic age led all others in the vigor of individual effort to 
scatter the Kingdom. It was not a time of leaders of organizations 
and widely concentrated plans. Pioneering was then, as now, the 
province of the lesser known and humble believers. Of these there 
was a continually increasing number. New converts, whether 
tradesmen, soldiers, travelers, workmen, wherever they went, 
whether in the Legion, in the galleys, whether on business or 
driven by persecution, told the story of the Cross. Andrew, 
Nathanael, and James the Less are the three types of evangelist 
in all ages: Andrew the evangelist of personal work, Nathanael 
of a high-souled life consecrated to winning others, and James the 
Less one who for years prosecuted his work in a single city. Of 
all our Lord’s apostles St. Andrew has the honor of being the first 
evangelist. If nothing but his seeking Peter were written about 
him he would be of the greatest interest to us. He had spent a 
day with Jesus, and becoming convinced that he was the long- 
looked-for Redeemer, and following the dictates of the love 
awakened in his breast, he hastened to share the pleasure and con- 
fidence with his brother. He thus increased his own joy by 
imparting it to another—the joy of evangelism. Nathanael, the 
second in the group, rightfully belongs with the simple-hearted 
unheralded evangelists. He had that moral excellence which wins 
others. He was one of John’s disciples and had already formed 
habits of devotion and meditation before he came to Jesus. His 
gentleness, candor, and honesty are strikingly exhibited in his in- 
terview with Philip. He was impressed with the idea, common 
in his day, that no prophet, much less Messiah, could come out of 
Nazareth, and he frankly stated his objection. Instead of arguing 
the matter Philip said, “Come and see;” and Nathanael, perceiv- 
ing the justice of the appeal, went at once, determined to put his 
prejudice to the only proper test of experiment. Jesus was lov- 
ingly drawn to him. Here was a soul white enough to mirror forth 
the divine teachings of our Lord. Utterly subdued to the will of 
Christ, a man with unveiled heart, to whom the mystery of the 
ages had been disclosed, with a soul of fire and a commission of 
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love, he presses by his character the evangelistic function upon our 
attention. In James the Less we have illustrated one other essen- 
tial in the evangelistic type. This St. James, whom Paul calls 
“the Lord’s brother” and whom he reckons with Peter and John 
as a pillar of the Church, appears to have resided constantly at 
Jerusalem and to have been the head of the Church there. When 
Peter was delivered from prison the believing family were to 
“show these things unto James and the brethren.” He was the 
presiding member of the council at Jerusalem, and though Peter 
spoke first James spoke last and gave the decision. When Paul 
and his company reached Jerusalem “the brethren received us 
gladly. And the day following Paul went in with us unto James.” 
James is the pastoral evangelist. Andrew and Nathanael are 
itinerants—the one with ability for personal work accentuated, 
the other with the drawing power and gravity of a holy life. 
James, though in less degree, has the personal drawing of the one 
and the resplendent character of the other, but subjoins to those 
qualities the power to prolong his work in the same community 
through a term of years and evangelize, reprove, and rebuke, with 
all long-suffering. The itinerant evangelist, after his personal or 
publie efforts at arousing the unconverted, takes his departure, 
rejoicing in his success or burdened by his failure. But James 
was the type of evangelist who year after year labors on in a great 
community, preaches repentance, exhorts against covetousness, 
denounces sin, calls upon men to confess their faults, and asserts 
that luminous truth the Church never ought to forget with which 
his epistle closes: “He which converteth the sinner from the error 
of his ways shall save a soul from death, and hide a multitude 
of sins.” 

The history of the Christian Church furnishes the names of 
no two greater itinerant evangelists than Francis Xavier and 
William Taylor. The evangelistic influence of Xavier was mar- 
velous. Appointed apostolic nuncio to India, he preached along 
its coast through an interpreter for three years. He next visited 
Malacca, and labored with equal success in Japan. He fell with 
his face toward China, having secured the profession of faith by 


more than one hundred thousand converts. It is not presumption 
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to put William Taylor alongside Xavier. As an evangelist in the 
crowded cities of America, on the California coast, in South 
Africa, in India, and in South America none have exceeded the 
wide reach of his personal appeals, and not even Xavier left a 
permanent influence more enduring than his. Finney, like James 
the Less, was a pastoral evangelist. For almost twenty years he 
kept the revival flame brightly burning in a great university of 
which he was the head. None have more deeply stirred the moral 
convictions of a single community. Messages of the insanity of 
sin, its wages, and God’s love for a sinning race fell from his lips 
as from an archangel’s. 

Pastor-teachers, whether understood as referring to different 
classes of workers or to the same class of workers with different 
names, are plainly separated from the preceding groups, described 
as founders and evangelists. From the first they are differentiated 
by affording religious occupation to a much larger number and 
because they succeed to places in an organization arranged by 
others, and expound and perpetuate doctrines once for all delivered 
to predecessors. In Da Vinci’s Supper they are on the left of 
Christ. In the case of the apostolic group of pastor-teachers they 
were undoubtedly the equal of the group on the right of Jesus. 

sut even in the Twelve there are distinctions in the temperament 
and character of the men observable in all after-generations of 
religious workers. The interdependence of all spiritual functions 
needs to be kept constantly in mind, but the relationship of 
evangelist and pastor-teacher needs additional reiteration. They 
are distinct and consecutive steps in the same process. The neglect 
of either weakens the complementary character of the other. 
Herein is the necessity for winning to the ranks of the Christian 
ministry men broad enough in their training and intense enough 
in their consecration to comprehend in themselves capacity for 
both offices. To the true evangelist every revival brings the imme- 
diate and overwhelming burden of the teaching office. The only 
way to determine which shall have precedence is to analyze the 
opportunity. If, for example, in the foreign community many 
unbelievers can be persuaded to study the English language, and 
while willing to learn the industrial and mechanical methods of 
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Western civilization will not listen to evangelists nor respond to 
their appeals, education is thereby fixed as the initial step. If 
great throngs will listen to a Gospel song and a short sermon, on 
a certain street corner, then the Christian Church must furnish a 
street evangelist for every such corner. If we cannot begin where 
we prefer, we must begin where we can. Our century has mag 
nified the teaching office. Founders of the Church pass, or recur 
only by centuries. Evangelism, like John the Baptist, will de- 
crease. ‘Teaching, like the Greater than John, must increase. 
Roman Catholic missions have been a comparative failure for the 
lack of it. All permanent results from evangelistic efforts are 
dependent upon it. James major is easily first in the great group 
of apostolic teachers. He had in the school of Christ a special 
preparation for his office. He was favored with the confidence of 
Jesus and belonged to the inner group that marked the closest 
circle of affection and confidence. He was present at the raising 
of Jairus’s daughter and heard the conversation between the three 
worthies of three dispensations in the transfiguration scene. He 
was moreover one of the watchers in Gethsemane. ‘The trans- 
figuring and didactic power of such moments must have left upon 
James, as upon the others, an abiding impression. The ambitious 
application for high position in the Kingdom and the forbearance 
of Christ when he proposed to eall fire down to destroy the 
Samaritans are other links in the chain of St. James’s preparation. 
In the book of Acts we have mention of St. James but once after 
his name is given with the eleven, and then it is to tell of his death. 
Herod entering upon his government, and desiring to please the 
Jewish populace by persecuting the infant Church, selected James 
as his principal victim. He plainly had already obtained eminence 
and was a shining mark. That the province of teacher would 
quickest win him the honor of Jewish hate is an easy induction. 
He obtruded himself into the jealously guarded preserve of the 
scribes and worsted traditional opinion to their logical discomfiture. 
He gave an entirely new and sane interpretation to the national 
scriptures and perhaps had the readiness “to turn every adverse 


text to the Christian advantage, new point every prophecy, and 


explain every type.” ‘hat James was a great teacher of the new 
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faith, eloquent enough to attract attention, and thus won his 
martyr’s crown, explains traditions and chronicles otherwise mean- 
ingless. Philip is the fifth name in all the catalogue. Da Vinci 
painted him a beardless youth, in harmony with the tradition 
which represented him as a young doctor of the law. The traits 
of a school-teacher, calculation and liberalism, are written in the 
two gospel incidents reported of Philip. Before the feeding of 
the five thousand Jesus asked Philip how and where bread enough 
could be obtained to feed the multitude. Philip, forgetting the 
miraculous power of his Master, immediately entered into a caleu- 
lation and determined that they only had two hundred pence, which 
would not buy bread enough for so many; besides there was no 
place to buy it. Again, at the last supper, Jesus discoursing to 
his disciples said that if they knew him they knew his Father. 


Philip, utterly unconscious of his meaning and blind to everything 


but his bodily presence, said, “Show us the Father, and it sufficeth 
us.” Disappointed in his spiritual capacity Jesus returned the 
sad answer, containing the reproach upon all intellectual believers, 
formalists, and ritualists, “Have I been so long time with you, and 
yet hast thou not known me?” In Thomas we discern the moral 
courage absolutely requisite to a great teacher. When Jesus had 
escaped from the hands of the Jews and turned back to Judes 
again for the raising of Lazarus the apostles hesitated ; but Thomas 
—faithful and bold, determined to make the journey at all hazards 
—breaks out with the exhortation, “Let us also go, that we may 


die with him.” 


Rather than forsake Christ he would walk straight 
into the jaws of death with him. Such utmost sacrifice truth has 
often required of its teachers. A teacher is never a coward. 
Thomas, by virtue of his calling a debater and thinker, shows his 
argumentative proclivity at the last supper by saying, “Lord, we 
know not whither thou goest; and how can we know the way?’ 
Christ is in the midst of a new revelation, yet Thomas, like many a 
rationalist, in the sunlight of spiritual illumination was searching 
for the dimmer luminaries of cause and relation with which to 
direct his steps. The strong tendencies of a character like his, 
which showed itself when Christ appeared to the apostles on the 
second Sabbath evening, are too frequently discussed to need men- 
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tion here. There was on that occasion a dogmatic narrowness on 
the rules of evidence which would satisfy him that is too common 
among teachers. 

Great representatives of this apostolic group have been 
numerous in our century. Farrar and Spurgeon are fit successors 
to Pope Benedict XIV and John Bunyan. Neither justice nor 
affection will permit me to pass in silence the name of James M. 
Thoburn, who, as a preacher to a handful of white English sol- 
diers, or stammering in broken words the glad story of salvation 
to Hindus contaminated by the very attention he commanded, or 
by rousing his native land to missionary teaching, has built him- 
self a garlanded pillar in the temple of God. 

Of all the oftices of the Church the diaconate was the oldest, 
the most important, and subject to the most extreme change. It 
took its rise in the opposition between the Jewish and Hellenist 
converts in the primitive Church and has the only warrant for its 
existence that any Church office can have, namely, the pressure of 
circumstances. To extraordinary gifts as preachers, illustrated by 
both Stephen and Philip, the first deacons added executive and 
administrative qualities. The diaconate is the first of the holy 
orders, and though later it becomes subordinate to the office of 
presbyter yet in all its history the fundamental principle of its 
institution and the name remained. In administrative and 
temporal matters the deacon has always been the superior officer, 
and in its lowest estate the deacon was second only to the bishop. 
The diaconate was filled by men like Laurentius, Athanasius, and 
Hildebrand, all the equals of their bishops. The diaconate under- 
lies all the modern ideas of service as distinguished from religious 
experience. Laymen have obtruded themselves into this office, 
among them St. Francis. His work, like that of Wesley, gives 
social questions a prominent place with which religious instruction 
has to deal. Political economy is a part of knowledge. Trade, 
tariff, commerce, and communication all concern the religion of 
Christ. The study of their laws, the proclamation of their in- 
fluence, and the declaration of their spheres rest largely with the 


deacons or stewards. The oftice of deacon also is concerned with 


the financial support and endowment of all the ministries which 
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have so multiplied under the genius of Christianity. It is not 
always agreeable to turn solicitor for even a religious enterprise, 
and devote time, strength, and prayer to raising money, but the 
advancement of the Kingdom requires that somebody shall do it. 
University endowments, hospital benefactions, missionary and 
temperance reform agencies wait upon the penetrating, enthu- 
siastic, charitable appeals of the deacons who sound out the mes- 
sage of the Church to men of wealth. Of the three members who 
represent finance, administration, and the sociology of Chris- 
tianity in the apostolic cabinet, Matthew and Simon will at once 
come to the mind of the Bible student. The rightfulness of placing 
Thaddeus in the group is not so evident, though consideration will 
show conclusively that this is the only place to which he can be 
assigned. We know little of him. It is to this group that Judas 
Iscariot would be assigned. We long ago gave the traitor’s place 
to St. Paul, but by native endowment and influence among the 
twelve Judas was fully the equal of the foremost in the diaconate. 
Matthew is an ideal man for such a position. Da Vinci 
pictures him as young, with refinement and culture indicated in 
the contour of his face as though he belonged to a better educated 
class. Following the tradition that Thaddeus and Simon were the 
sons of Joseph by a former marriage, Da Vinci pictured these 
latter as old men, and put them alongside of each other at the last 
supper. One fourth of the whole apostolic band seem to have been 


called into the circle of Christ because of their business aptitude. 


Matthew, by virtue of his preeminent ability, is chief of these 
three, and under cover of his name all the financial responsibilities 
which belong to the ministry may be enumerated. He stands in 
the diaconate for that large class of men so essential to the well- 
being of the Church. As the centuries pass by they become the 
constructors of the most solid and enduring institutions of Chris- 
tianity, namely, its agencies of charity and beneficence. They 
bear a great burden for the Church, and if their services are not 
always appreciated—as plainly they were not among the twelve— 
it may stand chargeable to pride, prejudice, or jealousy, each of 
which it often seems impossible for grace to exorcise. It is vain 
to attempt to learn anything about Thaddeus from the fathers. 
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From their contradictory stories it is evident they knew next to 
nothing about him. ‘There is a passage in Hegesippus, as quoted 
by Eusebius, from which it appears he may have been a peasant 
farmer. He appears as one of the interlocutors in the farewell 
conversation between Jesus and his disciples; and there pains is 
taken to distinguish him from Judas Iscariot. Besides this inci- 
dent we have the Epistle which bears his name and which has been 
so generally ascribed to him that it was admitted into the canon 
of the New Testament. His question put to Jesus was prompted 
by the views he entertained in common with the others about the 
great pomp and secular power of the Kingdom, and the letter may 
be interpreted to show the same spirit. “Earnestly contend for 
the faith,” shows the temper of the deacons from Thaddeus to 
Hildebrand. Luke calls Simon a zealot. This connects him with 
a famous party that rose in rebellion under another Judas against 
the payment of taxes, some t:venty years before the ministry of 
Jesus. There is a tradition that it was he who persuaded Peter to 
question Christ about paying tribute to Cesar. The supposition 
is easily credible of this fiery, untamed zealot. It is almost un- 
pleasant to those who follow the injunction of St. Paul and pay 
taxes to the civil power to find Simon among the twelve. Matthew 
is welcome, whose business it was to collect taxes, but Simon, who 
evaded their payment even to the point of rebellion, must embody 
another lesson. We would now eall his one of the “dangerous 
classes.” Extremes meet in the Church of Christ. But Simon 
is needed still. That fiery, wrathful German, Luther by name, 
who flung down the challenge of financial sin to Tetzel was the 
Simon Zelotes of the Reformation. All who chafe at the ease 
that finds its way into Zion, at the appointments of an elegant 
worship which serve only to turn from their doors the common 
people who cannot afford to attend, all church edifices ostenta- 
tiously built and burdened by debt rouse the spirit of Simon 
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Arr. IIL—THE INDIVIDUAL IN A SOCIAL AGE. 


Tuat our age is social is assumed. The increased enlarge- 
ment of social interests and activities has gone on until “the 
parliament of man” is not wholly a poet’s happy phrase. In con- 
trast, too, with the rudimentary social life of the generations next 
preceding our own, the present is a social age. The tendency is 
practically to force us to think of the many rather than of the 
one, and to regard the many as one, It is not strange, therefore, 
that the passion for magnitudes is strong. Big systems, big com- 
binations—industrial and commercial—big expositions, _ big 
conventions, are the order of the day. Synthesis is in the 
ascendant. <A late citizen of Connecticut professed to have “the 
biggest show on earth,” and he made money and reputation out 
of his claim. He was a pioneer in the loud assertion of size and 
exclusiveness, and he has had a host of imitators. Certain political 
and religious leaders, even, as well as the industrial, systematically 
trade upon the prevalent craze for bulk, and so the big convention, 
now happily regarded with less favor than formerly, has bestrode 
America like a Colossus. Railroad systems have been reduced in 
number and increased in power. Combinations and mergers are 
the staple of newspaper reports of business and form the texts of 
magazine homilies on the industrial situation. Federations of 
labor organizations, of churches, and of women’s clubs are con- 
stantly forming, department stores are more numerous and more 
complete, and even the university listens to the clamorous demand 
that everything known and unknowable be included in its courses 
of study. 

One result of this widespread and perhaps desirable tendency 
has been to leave the impression that the individual is a safely 
negligible quantity; that the mass has a certain intelligence, 
power of initiative and self-direction, beside which that of the 
individual is unimportant. So it has come to pass that if one is 
somewhat disposed to stand upon his own feet, to do his own think- 
ing, and to some extent to live his own life, he is dubbed an 


individualist, as though that were the sum of all villainies. Much 
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is said about “social consciousness,” and “the social conscience,” 
and some of it is well said, but not all. Because the old indi- 
vidualistie order did many things that it ought not to have done, 
and left undone many things it ought to have done, we forthwith 
assume that the new collectivist order will do everything, whether 
it ought or not. Laissez faire and personal initiative could not 
bring in the social and industrial millennium, so we revile then 
and turn them out of doors, forgetful of their past service, and 
often deny that they rendered any service. If you would excite 
the modern devotee of “the many” just mention individualism to 
him: it is the synonym of all that is benighted in theory, depraved 
in sentiment, selfish and cruel in practice. Those who feel th 
social instinct and claim most deeply, but who also know that the 
individual should never be even apparently ignored, have too often 
concurred by their silence in the extravagant claims of collect 
ivists, for they have allowed individualism to be identified with 
“the tendency to hold,” as Professor Royee says, “that the ideal 
of life is the separate happy man.” Its popular, concrete 
expression is that vigorous unreflecting and unfeeling nature 
which already has much of the physical good of life. In short, 
the attainment of low self-will, in any form, is commonly regarded 
as the purest type of individualism. Moreover, it has been 
identified with self-realization, in which the first element is self 
preservation. Self-realization, we are told, is the implicit aim of 
both Law and Gospel. Thus some of the more offensive failures 
of individualism are taken away for the convenience of the 


ethically fastidious. It sounds better, it even takes on the heroic, 


to say that our highest aim must always be “the development of 
the real self.” And if still any suspicion of selfishness clings to 


the notion it is excluded by the assurance that our noblest desire 


is to be “inwardly complete.” In other words, two types of in- 
dividualism are offered us: one, the rough, brutal, outward type 
which requires that men fight till they get what they wish and then 
kee p what they get; the other, the refined, egoistic, inward type 
that forever prates about self-realization as though it must be the 


conscious aim of every one who would fili his place in the human 


world. It is not strange that individualism has a bad reputation. 
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However, I am not to plead for individualism, save in so far 
as the cause of the individual is identical with the best in indi- 
vidualism; but I wish to reeall the truth which all believe, and 
nearly all tend to forget, that, whether we profess individualism 
or collectivism as our social law, the individual must be our first 
and greatest interest. My thesis is that the present struggle be- 
tween individualists and collectivists is not to be settled by a vic- 
tory for either, but only by a fusion of the truth in one with that 
of the other; and that the tendency to socialize men must be 
accompanied by a successful effort to individualize them. Some 
collectivists, like Mr. Spencer and Mr. Buckle, juggle with terms. 
They say much about “man” and “the social aggregate.” Mr. 
Spencer thinks there is a very close parallel between society and 
the animal organism. Because he is composed of living elements 
the animal is regarded as a society. What the cell is to the human 
body, that the individual is to human society. Likewise Mr. 
Buckle claims that the moral actions of men are “the product, not 
of their volition, but of their antecedents.” Some German and 
French sociologists profess the same sociological theory. Com- 
parisons are made between man and nature, as though “man” 
were not a part of nature, and this, so far as Mr. Buckle is 
concerned, in the interest of reducing history to exact and 
determinable laws, like physical science. “Even the number of 
marriages annually contracted,” says Mr. Buckle, “is determined, 
not by the temper and wishes of individuals, but by large general 
facts over which individuals can exercise no authority. It is now 
known that marriages bear a fixed and definite relation to the 
price of corn; and in England the experience of a century has 
proved that, instead of having any connection with personal 
feelings, they are simply regulated by the average earnings of the 
great mass of the people; so that this immense social and religious 


institution is not only swayed, but is completely controlled, by the 


price of food and by the rate of wages.”* We generously allow 
that “corn,” at least in its generic sense, has some relation to 
matrimony, but we had supposed that “the temper and wishes of 
individuals” played some part, however slight, in the transaction. 


* History of Civilization in England, vol. i, p. 32. 
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We of the clergy are profoundly grateful to Mr. Buckle for giving 
us a rule whereby we may approximately know our annual income 
from the uncertain source of wedding fees, though experience 
shows that most of the weddings come before the corn is grown. 

In all these illustrations about “man,” conditions, ete., the 
fallacy is double: (1) In making the discrete homogeneous, and 
(2) in eliminating personality. In his suggestive work, Aristoc- 
racy and Evolution, Mr. Mallock says that, while social science 
on its speculative side has been a great success because it has 
followed physical science in applying the law of development to 
human aggregates, on its practical side it has failed because it 
has dealt with the parts of the social whole as though it were one; 
strangely forgetting that the practical questions arise, not out of 
the aggregate, but out of the conflict between the individuals who 
compose the aggregate. That the Eskimos are short and swarthy, 
that they live in huts, dress in fur, and eat blubber, or that a 
group of workers in a given industry receive a maximum wage of 
one dollar and a half per day of nine hours’ length and turn out 
a given product as a daily average, may be very interesting; but 
what of it? The real sociological question is not even approached 
by giving us tons of such information, however perfectly classified. 
Not until these workers’ lives on the personal and domestic sides 
are understood, with all their natural and acquired inequalities 
which no economic order can reduce to likeness, is it possible to 
get at the genesis of their social question, much less to know its 
results. Not a little sociological theory is rightly suspected of 
being an attempt to diminish individuals in its own interest. 
Because, from every point of view, we are more alike than unlike, 
because, too, we exhibit so much of the manner of the herd, some 
speculative sociologists bunch us all together and talk about us as 
the ranchmen talk about the denizens of their corrals, and by the 
aid of a few skillful analogies society becomes everything and the 
individual practically nothing. We are told that there are lower 
orders of invertebrates, like the compound corals and sponges, in 
which the individuals are so linked together that the group has 


its individual life in which that of the single creature is lost. 


Much of our current sociology is an adaptation of this fact to the 
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human world. Schaetile’s idea of the “social body,’ Comte’s 
glorification of humankind as “the supreme being” and even 
Mulford’s conception of the nation as “a moral organism” are 
conscious or unconscious theoretic efforts to get rid of the indi- 
vidual by merging him into the mass, and they are all as abstract 
and futile as they are specious and common. 

The practical methods of getting rid of the individual are 
well known. In politics it is the machine, in industry it is the 
trust and the labor union, in edueation it is the school, in religion 
it is the church. I am not inveighing against these institutions 
or the terms that describe them, but let us know what we mean 
by our language, or think we mean by it, and let us not charge 
terms with a burden of functions they cannot carry. Even the 


family—that most sacred institution—is sometimes used to efface 


and sometimes to aggrandize the individual member. Does one 


rise conspicuously above the general average /—his family is 
credited with the glory. Does he fall far below the average, either 
in character or in efficiency (—again the family is visited with the 
result. If this treatment doesn’t suit the whim of these inter- 
preters, then his neighborhood, his companions, his occupation— 
in short, anything that may serve as an explanation when an 
explanation is wanted—is made to do duty as an eraser of indi- 
vidual responsibility. Such common devices are so well known 
that the slightest reference to a few of them is all that is needed 
to show that in an age like ours the individual barely escapes 
absorption. In view of the present encroachments upon the in- 
dividual we need to see the practical reasons for his conservation, 
These are personal and social, and they are most evident in the 
industrial and moral orders. 

First of all, his inherent and abiding dignity and worth must 
be affirmed. Once it was much easier than it is now for the many 
consciously to keep their faith in the enduring significance of the 
individual. Slavery and serfdom dramatically set forth both the 
worth of the one and the worthlessness of the many. The dead 
kings whose sepulchers were built by the unrequited labor of a 
multitude of slaves, and the feudal barons whose power and 


magnificence depended upon the loyalty of a host of the unknown 
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who lived for their lords, alike declared their own social greatness 
and the social insignificance of the vast majority. The expansion 
of the modern world has likewise obscured the individual. Only 
the human whole is thought of, and not even that when systems, 
trade balances, and revolutionary discoveries and inventions ar 
subjects of public comment. We have just celebrated the cen 
tenary of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s birth. With all his obscurities, 
partial'«ms, and exaggerations we need a revival of the gospel of 
the individual, of which Mr. Emerson was our greatest exponent ; 
not exactly in the form in which he put it, nor to the degree h 
demanded, but we shall always need the truth about the individual 

which was his chief message. On the ecclesiastical side of our 
American religious life, especially in New England, a wave of 
ritualism is going over us. Let us hope that it will soon be gone. 
Something more than an enriched “order of service” is asked. We 
must all use the words and the postures, the times and the seasons. 
If this means anything it means that God spoke, and that he no 
longer speaks save in the ancient phrase, and that when men wish 
to pray to-day they must find a mold for their thought in the forms 
of the past. No wonder some are saying, “Once the Church 
prayed, now it says its prayers.” Even our hymn books, most of 
which sadly need expurgating, rive little evidence of the inspira- 
tion of to-day. What we are producing is not, mainly, the off- 
spring of the highest spiritual reinforcement. This is not because 
we are morally worse than our fathers, but it is because each one 
doubts that God speaks to him and to every other. When we 
recall these conditions it is refreshing to believe that the Quaker’s 
“inner light” is not darkness, and to read again the old truth of 
the worth of human personality as expounded by Mr. Emerson in 
such words as these: “Whoso would be a man must be a non- 
conformist. . . . Nothing is at last sacred but the integrity of 
your own mind. Absolve you to yourself and you shall have the 
suffrage of the world. . . . A man is to carry himself, in the 
presence of all opposition, as if everything were titular and 
ephemeral but him. I am ashamed to think how easily we 


capitulate to badges and names, to large societies and dead insti- 


tutions.” Plato is one of the few fruitful minds of the ages, but 
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we haven’t quite forgiven the “divine Plato” for his weak sur- 
render of the individual to the state. In contrast it is stimulating 
to hear Emerson say, “An institution is the lengthened shadow of 
one man.” Our great townsman was nearer than Plato to the 
spirit of Him to whom the one, whether sheep, coin, or son, was 
sacred, and who had the divine courage to leave this world without 
formally organizing his Church, against which organized evil 
could not prevail. 

Again, the individual must be conserved because he has 
limitless social significance. He is socially indispensable in pre- 
serving the prevalent order. A poor order is better than anarchy. 
Our common law recognizes this fact, for it is largely engaged in 
maintaining the present status, Its first attempt is to prevent one 
from diminishing another. A reign of terror is possible only 
when the violent class, always in a minority in civilized society, 
becomes large enough to infringe with impunity upon the accepted 
rights of others. In maintaining the status quo it is usually be- 
lieved that “the great common people,” as they are rather patroniz- 
ingly called, is the one creature who has achieved all gains. But 
“the great common people” is a multitude of persons each of whom 
contributes something, by what he is and wills, to the social well- 
being. There can be no public opinion until there is a clear and 
imperative private opinion. Rights are always safe when guarded 
by the conservative temper of individuals united in a common 
spirit, and these rights are in jeopardy whenever any considerable 
number of forceful individuals sympathize with revolution or 
violence. In a time of popular unrest, in any direction, the in- 
dividual—especially the great individual—is socially most sig- 
nificant. This is especially true in those modern governments in 
which representation has been carried farthest. No intelligent 


man need be told to-day that legislatures have relatively declined 


in power and judiciaries and executives similarly increased. 
Representative bodies spend too much time in wrangling, and 
too often prove themselves inefficient. The people feel that some- 
thing must be done, and they are too often unwilling to await the 
slow and uncertain movements of the representative body. Then 
the resolute judge or executive brings things to pass. The people 
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acquiesce, not because they relish one-man power, but because in 
sympathy and purpose they find the judge or executive nearer than 
the legislature to themselves. The charters of great cities in 
America are being constantly amended in the direction of in- 
crease of executive power, Why! Because a city council or 
board of aldermen that does nothing or does evil cannot be dealt 
with as can a mayor, into whose hands power has been put. In 
several of our State governments the governor has practically told 
the Legislature what bills he desired to have passed, and not in- 
frequently he has been obeyed. This doubtless is not in harmony 
with our theories of democracy, but representative bodies have 
brought about this condition by their misdeeds and lack of good 
deeds. Theoretically in this may be involved a grave menace, but 
when the people are assured of the character, intelligence, and 
courage of their executive they will not readily believe their 
liberties are in danger. 

It is only a few months ago that, according to the daily press, 
Herr Richter, a radical leader in the German Reichstag, said that 
harm resulted to the country and crown by the too frequent utter- 
ances of the emperor without consultation with the ministers. 
Chancellor Von Biilow replied that “in a constitutional state the 
leading statesmen must reckon with the individuality of the 
monarch. The stronger that individuality all the more is he in- 
clined to influence the state’s affairs, which does not always 
facilitate the statesman’s official duties, but the strongly marked 
individuality of a ruler is a great advantage that cannot be under- 
estimated.” All this means that to-day the intelligent, strong, 
high-minded individual is socially indispensable in government. 
It is so everywhere! 

Another social service of the individual is that he is the first 
and great agent of progress. This is true of all kinds of social 
advance; I refer to two only: industrial and moral. Mr. Spencer 
and some other speculative sociologists try to explain human 
progress by the aggregate of conditions and tendencies, both 
“internal” and “external.” In their wild haste to overthrow “the 
great-man theory of history” they eliminate the individual and 
. ’ aided, of course, 


“society,” and “man,’ 


get on with “the mass,” 
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by the aforesaid conditions and tendencies. In industry, James 
Watt, Bessemer, or any other of a score of men who have made 
some original discovery, has promoted industrial progress rather 


than the abstractions blindly grouped as conditions and tendencies. 


Mr. Spencer’s “external” and “internal” factors, however indis- 


pensable, are as powerless to make industrial advance as spring is 
without the farmer to make a wheat harvest. Professor James 
reports the wise remark of a carpenter of his acquaintance who 
said that the difference between one man and another was slight 
but very important. It is just this slight difference that makes 
progress possible. Just now the average man has much admira- 
tion. Much of it is deserved, I trust that all of it is sincere. It 
is the outcome of the free interchange of modern life, with the 
opportunity thus afforded of seeing the little fidelities of obscure 
people. No one can withhold appreciation without belittling 
himself; but progress of any kind is not made by registering an 
army of such instances. Let us see how this is true on the indus- 
trial side of life. Karl Marx and his followers contend that all 
wealth is the product of average labor and the standard of reward 
is the wage of the average producer. Every industrial mountain 
is brought low, and every valley is exalted in the interest of those 
abstractions—“man” and “the masses.” By some industrial 
theorists the name of the Carpenter of Nazareth is invoked in 
approval of this régime, which means that, for the sake of giving 
what is assumed to be justice to the average, far less than justice 
shall be given to the exceptional and far more than justice to the 
mediocre. Equality of this artificial type, produced as it is with 
no regard to congenital inequalities, will never afford a basis of 


lar socialism gets much of its present 


industrial harmony. Popu 
power from the academic and the discontented. Under any 
economic arrangement the irresolute and inefficient must be car- 
ried along by the body of average and exceptional persons who 
have always done the world’s work and who will continue to do it; 
but it will be a sorry day for the progress of our kind when no 
unusual and widely coveted reward shall be accorded to leaders 
whose skill in any useful direction is rare. Mr. Mallock quotes 
Mr. Bellamy as saying, “Nine hundred and ninety-nine parts out 
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of the thousand of every man’s produce are the result of his social 
inh« ritance and environme nts,” and refers to Mr. Sidney Webb’s 
delive rance as to pay ing all kinds of work rs an equal wage: “This 
equality has an abstract justification, as the special ability or 
energy with which some persons are born is an unearned increment 
due to the effect of the struggle for existence upon their ancestors, 
and consequently, having been produced by society, is as much 
due to society as the unearned increment of rent.”* Much folly 
concentrated into few words. ‘The “justification” of which Mr. 
Webb speaks is very “abstract.” These socialists say that this 
unearned increment of physical and spiritual endowment somehow 
belongs to sock tv, whereas anyone not hope lessly debauched 
mentally by speculative sociology would see that these inborn, 
personal qualities are as much one’s own as is his sight or hearing. 
One may be, ought to be, eves to the blind, ears to the deaf, and 
feet to the lame, but that doesn’t mean that these powers belong 
in the same sense to the abnormal man who has them not as they 
do to the normal man who has them. We may rest assured that 
if the radical socialist régime were instituted to-day, with all 
which that means of the effacement of the individual, many ad- 
vocates of this theory would abandon it for something personally 
more satisfactory. No one likes to be a duplicate of anyone else, 
especially in the same ne ighborhood. To be Aa double of everybody 
else, in estate if not in mind, would be intolerable. Some of our 
social savants do not seem to know how sacred to each one is his 
own personality. 

On the moral side of life progress equally depends upon the 
individual. The history of every race and nation shows that 
moral advance depends upon the moral leader. Some one sees 
more perfectly than others the condition, the need and method of 
improvement. These he formulates and urges upon his people. 
Moses, Amos, Isaiah, and Jeremiah kept the mind and conscience 
of the Hebrew people from death. Solon, Aristides, Socrates, and 
Plato rend red a similar service for Greece, Cato, the Gracchi, 
and Mareus Aurelius, however deficient personally, made possible 
the moral progress of the Roman people. Savonarola and 


* Aristocracy and Evolution, p. 65 
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Garibaldi stirred to life the dormant moral forces of Italy; 
Alfred, Wyclif, Cromwell, Selden, Wesley, and Wilberforce 
quickened the spiritual advance of England. In America, how- 
ever responsive the people at last may have proved, men of thought 
and conscience, at first unappreciated and stoned after the age- 
long manner, led, forced, or shamed the people into moral progress. 
It is proverbial that the men of one generation kill their prophets 
while those of the next build these prophets’ sepulchers. 

To think, to lead, and to command are apparently not every- 
one’s business; but rather to repeat, to follow, and to obey. Moral 
advance is possible, therefore, because a few vary enough from the 
type, and express their variation positively and frequently enough, 
to get the idea of decency and duty into the minds of the larger 
social group. Then personal conduct begins to be influenced, and 
the end is the conformity of social custom and legal enactment to 
the higher standards of the individual moral leader. The aboli- 
tion of slavery and the crusade against intemperance—the chief 
result of which has been to make drunkenness socially disgraceful 
—are examples of moral progress in the social world under the 
leadership of the few. The suppression of child labor, the in- 
equalities attending the distribution of the products of industry, 
and the artificial closure of the door of opportunity to many, are 
some of the changes that must be at least begun by the few in the 
interest of all. We are influenced by the concrete, the limited, 
the individual; and for this reason the individual sufferer and 
the individual reformer are necessary to change the conditions 
which the many endure. When the newspaper would make an 
impression upon what we call “the public mind” it never dis- 
penses merely public or general wrongs, it always becomes 


concrete and individual. The starvation of the low-caste peoples 


of India or of the noncombatants in Cuba did not impress us half 
so vividly as did the story and the picture of the one who had been 
quite miraculously saved from a horrible death. 

If we would keep society moral more attention must be paid 
to the individual. The evils that are yours and mine must not be 
shuffled off upon “the people,” or “all of us,” and you and I 
allowed to go free. Lose individuality and responsibility is lost; 
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and responsibility is primarily personal and individual. The 
sense of responsibility is the basis of character. Wherever the 
individual is effaced there efficiency and character are lost. We 
have been reminded that an occasional Indian student at such 
institutions as Hampton and Carlisle tends, on returning to his 
old haunts, to revert to savagery. If so, is this as reprehensible 
as it is for some adult representatives of civilized society so far 
to forget themselves as to allow the crowd to efface their indi- 
viduality and character? The tribe on the plains or in the 
metropolis is not an unqualified good. Communism, even with a 
Brook Farm constituency, cannot long hold together because the 
personal spirit naturally protests against its own effacement, while 
communism of the unselected type fails because it makes the 
honest and efficient a prey of the dishonest and useless. 


: 
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Art. IV.—THE LITERATURE OF NATURE. 


Gop must be glad in seeing how the citizens of his earth are 
coming, though only inch by inch, to the enjoyment of his earth 
and theirs. Nobody told man the world was lovely; he was left to 
find that out for himself—a thing, as the event shows, he was slow 
to do. Love of nature has been the tardiest of century plants to 
come to flower. Sixty centuries is a long while for anybody but 
God to wait, and he has waited—and not in vain. We begin to 
see. Day dawn is on the soul. The first thing made was the out 
of doors, and this was the last thing seen. We are not precocious. 
We are like children who rub their eyes open when they wake. 
God’s love for nature is something stranger than any fiction. He 
loves it for its own sake; he walks in his garden because it is fair, 
not because it is useful. You will never explain the wonder of 
creation by appeal to utility. Utility there is in plenty, but never 
as a last word. Coal banks are here, and so are violet banks; and 
as between the two we may not hesitate to name the one God 
lingers the longer beside. Apple blooms are more to his liking 
than apple fruit. He makes the blossom precursor of the fruit 
not as a necessity, but as a courtesy; and the radianey of apple 
blossoms and their perfume haunt the air and memory with such 
witchery as belongs not to the edible fruit. Between winter and 
fall comes the blossom, a sheer gratuity of God. Birds’ nests 


could have been as crude as where the mourning dove lays its two 


white eggs ; but the oriole’s cradle, for winds to rock, is woven with 
such surpassing skill as makes the nest an adornment for a studio 
wall, and the vireo builds of dainty grasses a house so dainty 
that one who has once seen this homestead of the birds always 
wants to see it again. Beauty for its own sake is a cardinal 
principle with God. Providence is as fond of adornment as any 
woman. Prairies and orchards are garbed in flowers; the stars 
are unlike worlds, but quite like jewels; the skies are not like 
atmosphere fit for good breathing, but like one huge sapphire 
hollowed to a dome; and the sea is not a bridge for ships, but a 
wild plain, bloomed out, at certain moods of light, in lapis lazuli. 
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Emeralds are rare and costly, but not any emerald ever flashed 
green lights, sudden and strange, as beautiful as leaves of trees or 
green of wild grasses. Beauty has been universalized. Men, set 
into this beauty as a mountain into a plain, were as if the moun- 
tain knew not that the plain was there; in such a world, but not 
of it. 

Literature is a record of what hearts have seen, never any- 
thing else. What books have said is what men have seen. Litera- 
ture ig a use of eyes, sometimes turned on men, sometimes on 
manners, sometimes on hearts, sometimes on ranges of gigantic 
hills or furrowed wastes of malcontent seas; but evermore in 
letters we are dealing with eyes. “The things we have seen de- 
clare we unto you,” is the legend writ on the title-page of every 
volume the world has hazarded to write; so that at some time or 
other everything will come in for its share of attention. When 
we see a thing we shall talk of it. Men’s slow eyes are blamable 
for men’s slow tongues. Democracy in letters was a tardy ap- 
pearance solely because our human eyes were so unpardonably 
slow in seeing that man’s value lay in that he was man: any man 
was tall enough to touch the skies. This once seen, literature has 
suffered an invasion. Dialect speech from the lips of Burns or 
Cable or Dickens—what matters from whose lips —that speech 
is the answer to the ordinary man among us, “I am here.” Men 
did not see nature and, of course, did not talk about it. This is 
reason for entire national literatures being almost exempt from 
any word about the world whose only roofing is the sky and whose 
only hedgerow is the sky line. The notion that to be a barbarian 
is to be close to nature is one of those sentimental follies we have 
at the hands of Rousseau, who, with captivating egotism, thought 
things were true not because they were facts, but because he 
thought them. Barbarians did not see nature. They had a lewd 
freedom far from economy or comfort. They dwelt out of doors 
as the tramp does, not for love of its odors and freedom, but for 
lack of energy to build a shelter. To be in things does not argue 


that such things become a constituent of our frame. We have no 
justifying reason for saying that the early world that lived out of 
doors saw the outdoors. To march bareheaded is not to get close 
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to nature. To chip flint into arrow points is not to become col- 
lector of flesh-colored flints. The arrow maker never saw the 
color of the stone he contrived. He hewed to get a point to stab a 
bird or antelope to death. Let us have done with this untruthful 
talk of how the savage loved his savage world. He never saw the 
stars save to guide his march, nor the moss on the north side of 
tree trunks except to help his goings when the stars were hid. 
And what was true of the savage was in large measure true of the 
older civilizations of mankind. The Roman was no nature lover. 
The Greek was no nature lover. He worshiped symmetry, phys- 
ical beauty, whether in temple column, beast body, or the naked 
strength of man. He loved such things as marched in the pan- 
Athenaic procession. But a flower for its own sake—that was not 
a Greek. Any truthful word about the Greek will assert this, but 
such word is not always procurable. We have a fateful way of 
reading into such races or persons as we love such characteristics 
as we think they should have had. It is the world-old lover 
fashion. The culturist can hardly persuade himself to tell plain 
truth about the Greek mind and genius. Maybe he does not know 
it. Infatuees are admirable panegyrists, but sorry historians. 
That a shepherd may have about him the freedom of his hills and 
the Greek a full-chested power of breathing sea air and shore air 
are doubtless true, but that the air was a conscious delight to him 
we are not, in my opinion, qualified to remark. Greek literature 
is a literature of humanity. Man interests Homer and Plato. 
With some sudden crush of spears dispeople the “Tliad” of battles 
and warriors, and your plain between Simois and Scamander will 
be strewn with empty tents. Now and then Homer will drop a 
word about the “wine-colored deep,” but an anthology of his 
references to nature would be a mere booklet; and when, in a 
passage become famous centuries ago, reference is made to the 
stars it is as a flash-light on the tents and hosts of Agamemnon. 
In the “Odyssey,” so often called the epic of the sea, the sea is 
simple angry background for Ulysses, in other words, the sea is 
present as a matter of course, and not as in itself a glory unspeak- 
able. It was scorpion lash to Ulysses, that was all. The sea and 
a man pitted against each other to show how big the man was— 
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that is the sea’s province in the “Odyssey.” To come to the ocean 
with the drunken delight of Conrad is beyond the Greek. In 
other words, we have grown to a vision the classic writers did not 
possess. This utterance of a visible fact is not belittling them nor 
exalting ourselves. The much-talked-of pastoral beauty of Theoc- 
ritus dwindles away when we read what Theocritus wrote instead 
of reading what devotees of his have said. He wrote engrossed 
with the shepherd and shepherdess. The sheep were around some- 
where, to be sure; else how have a shepherd? and the sheep 
were on the meadow ; else how could lambs gambol and sheep feed ¢ 
But to anyone coming with open mind to Theocritus to find a real 
zest in nature, and a radiant pleasure in being out of doors be- 
cause it is out of doors, Theocritus will prove a disappointment. 
My belief, or possibly it were wiser to say my feeling, is that the 
“Philoctetes” of Sophocles is possessed of more nature love than 
any other work of Greek literature. I feel the open plain and sky 
and sea more in him. The Greek idyl and the pastoral were more 
in name than in fact, and were always more concerned with man 
than with nature. They are of value principally as indicating a 
dissent from the crowd in favor (theoretical, mainly) of com- 
parative solitude. Thus much the Greek idyl suggested. A land- 
scape without a human figure in it, like Van Elten’s “In the 
Meadow” or one of Weber’s sunsets, is a pastoral effect for which 
the Greek temper had no affinity. 

The pastoral idea had more complete access to the Hebrew 
mind than to any other of antiquity. The Bible in its entirety has 
more outdoors in it than all Greek and Latin literature combined. 
If this statement appear at first sight an exaggeration an appeal 
to the books will suffice to disclose its sober truthfulness. Roman 
Horace, with his villa in the Sabine hills, cannot compare in rustic 
spirit with any one of the Hebrew prophets or poets. They were 
not playing lovers of nature; they were working at it. The shep- 
herd of Tekoa had nothing of Horace’s lack of seriousness about 
him. The desert was in his blood and breath. I once made an 
anthology of the Bible references to the sea, and, for adequacy, I 
would not hesitate to declare them most satisfactory of all that has 


been said to date—not forgetting Wordsworth’s “The trampling 
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waves” and Blackmore’s “The great unvintaged ocean,” or Tenny- 
son’s “Stormy crests that smote against the skies.” Lovers of 






nature cannot do better than give a loving reading to the Holy 






Scriptures. Bleak mountain, wide plain, houseless night, hosts of 






stars, wicked sea, fading flowers, the withering vine, shorn 






meadows, stately palm, spreading cedar, brawny oak, opening rose, 





flaunting lily, dry waterbrook, rushing stream, still Galilee, 






longed-for dawn, sky red with sunset, wash of sea wave, sag of 






tempestuous water, perfume from the wheat-fields—all these are 






here and landscapes besides. “The Epistle of James”—that has 






been thought, and is, a harsh book—has more nature sensing than 









Theocritus—a hard saying, but a true. And “Solomon’s Song” 
is the loveliest idyl ever penned. You feel the dewy night; you 
scent the blossoming grapes; you catch the flash-light of the gentle 
stars; the northern hills rise through the fog banks of the night; 
flowers exhale perfume; and palace and king are forgotten utterly 
in the quiet and comfort of that country where, “far from 








enemies,” love loves and sings and sighs for its beloved. “Ruth” 
is the country brought to your heart. We walk barefoot along the 
stubble field and hear the ringing of the sickle and the laughter of 
harvesters, and the hot smell of the sunny wheat fills the nostrils. 
Nor need mention be made of this: that He who made the field 
and sowed it to wild flowers was so awake to things out of doors 









that his words were of them ere he was aware and he spake of them 
“as never man spake.” The Bible is not less the book of outdoors 
because it is the book of the hid places of the soul. The Pleiades 
are there and the brown desert smoking to the feet of running 








beasts or echoing to the lion’s roar. 

Here for ages the matter rested. The oaten pipe was for- 
gotten. The world was citified. Army and palace occupy every 
tent along the field of letters. The country was a place to grow 
crops and to ride through. “London” might be written of by Dr. 
Johnson. That was poetry. Poets stayed in town. They found 
nothing much to see out of town. So poetry died; for poetry is 
not city-bred. The poetasters wrote about nilities and inanities, 
imitating classie models save in that the classic writers said some- 
thing; their imitators generally made a good out at not saying 
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much of anything. Euphues swaggered with his silly lisp and 
constant leer. Everything was store made. Homemade things 
were disdained. Then Goldsmith came and held his flute tight, 
in bumpkin style, and played desultory airs, and men forgot the 
city and the court and went a-gypsying with him. He helped the 
world to get out of town. And Burns came, with the dirt of 
plowing on his shoes and a plowed-up daisy in his dirty hand and 
a song of the uprooted flower on his lips, and men stayed them and 
listened and thought they heard the larks at song. All Burns has 
said worth listening to was country-said; when he tries to be 
“citified” we laugh at him and canna help it, but when he walks 
among “The rigs o’ barley” or “On Cessnock banks,” or talks of 
“A winter night,” or hoots at the owl, or mutters big words against 
such as destroy the woods near Drumlangrig, or has his word with 
“Ye hills! near neibors o’ the starns,” or barks at “The twa dogs,” 
or wags his pow about “The brigs of Ayr,” then is he poet spelled 
in capitals. His was the resort to nature because he knew nothing 
else. His shoes are hobnailed, and his voice has the guffaw of the 
countryside; but when he sings or talks the world will “mind it” 
of the blooming daisy and the flowing Afton and will call to him 
to wait a minute till it may lay its work aside and go with him 
adoun the glen where the cushat calls and the waters romp like twa 
dogs at play. And Wordsworth shut the house door, and latched 
it, and went to live beneath stars and daylight, unafraid. We shall 
not, because we cannot, exaggerate Wordsworth’s worth. He 
walked, wondered, mused, dreamed sensitive dreams, had far 
excursions, took the world with him by the hand as he went, 
sauntered, walked rather than rode—as knowing how things to be 
seen where God grew them must be seen afoot; entertained no 
flattering opinion of Peter Bell, for 
A cowslip by the river’s brim 


A yellow cowslip was to him, 
And it was nothing more; 


knew “There was a boy,” and 


Many a time 
At evening, when the earliest stars began 
To move along the edges of the hills, 
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Rising or setting, would he stand alone 
Beneath the trees or by the glimmering lake, 
And there with fingers interwoven, both hands 
Pressed closely palm to palm and to his mouth 
Uplifted, he as through an instrument 
Blew mimic hootings to the silent owls 
That they might answer him. And they would shout 
Across the watery vale, and shout again, 
Responsive to his call, with quivering peals, 
And long halloos, and screams, and echoes loud 
Redoubled and redoubled. 


He loved the night, sat beneath the yew tree as if he sat in a king’s 
presence, heard the skylark with eestasy, wrote love lyrics to the 
daisy, heard and loved the redbreast, was pricked by the thorn 


into singing, visited and revisited Yarrow, wrote a sonnet series 


to the river Duddon as other poets had written to their mistresses, 
made madrigals to the sea and to the moon and the seashore, kissed 
with poet lips the small celandine. His grave is as it should be— 
out of doors, under the skies, by Windermere. Wordsworth we 
cannot over-laud who were helped by him to love the things he so 
truly loved. 

To omit Thomson from these instaurators of nature-love 
might savor of ingratitude; therefore this word: We are his 
debtors because he wrote “The Seasons” and so turned face from 
the street to the field. To think on the outdoors was a service of 
unusual order, and to affect that such might be high enough theme 
for poetry was super-service. This is the totality of Thomson’s 
contribution, as I think. Reading his “Seasons,” one is impressed 
how little there really was in them of nature. Thomson’s 
models of pastorals plainly were the classic idyls of which a 
former remark gives the essence; “The Seasons” are talks about 
people rather than seasons and things; but we will not underrate 
his value who had temerity and insight enough to return to the 
hills, whence cometh help. To set people out of the town into the 
shadows of the woods, “far from the madding crowd,” was enough 
to give this poet an immortality. Only as he helped a renaissance 
is Thomson a man of caliber. 

The nature folk named so far have been poets not through 
this writer’s fault. Poets run ahead of nearly every procession 
leading up-hill into the wide open, reaching out to God. Now is 
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time to name a prose writer who, using prose as vehicle for his 
expression, was to all wise intents not prose writer nor seer, but 
poet. His name is Ruskin. Save in his essays on political 
economy he never wrote save in poetry. He had the poet’s eyes. 
How happy a possession! He had the poet’s touch. How full of 
suggestion and thrill! He had the poet’s voice, tense with music 
and lyric in its tone. And Ruskin was an outdoors man. He did 
more in his generation to make the clouds and mountains and 
streams and seas visible than any other, and possibly than all 
others. He became a fad, and only some fads pay. This was of 
positive service. It was thought “the thing” to read Ruskin; and 
so, through this unworthy mood even, his beauties became the more 
prevalent. Woman and men read him and began to wink in the 
sun’s face. Mountains began looming from the mists. Alps be- 
came accessible. Nature became less a name and more a force. 
This was Ruskin’s contribution to literature and life, which was 
incalculable. We cannot love him enough therefor. We began to 
see, Nature became the expression of an idea. Some things 
Ruskin did not notice. Prairies were not attractive to him; be- 
cause, maybe, he had never seen veritable prairies. They belong 


to America. But what himself calls Turner’s “pathetic interest in 
the sea” we may change to Ruskin’s. Running water, whether in 
river or ocean, set Ruskin’s eye “in a fine frenzy rolling.” We 
can never look on water in motion since Ruskin’s day without 
having him in heart. That etcher’s study of the lines of a swollen 
flood—how jubilant it makes the heart and how mountain shapes 
bulk on our thought through him! How severe and grand and 
heaven-born they are seen to be! And the tree-shapes, with their 
nature curves remote from conventionality, we are become 
cognizant of through him. This is a case of double borrowing, 
reminding us of our debt to Plato-Socrates. Ruskin told us; but 
Turner saw and he told Ruskin. Ruskin was Turner’s Plato, re- 
hearsing his thoughts. So of the clouds. Did anybody ever see 
clouds till Turner came? God waited so very long for him. I 


very often gloat over two old volumes in my library. I love them 
much, They can only leave these shelves by theft. They cannot 
be given away or sold. The thief is the one gentleman who can 
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lay violent hands on them. They are Rogers’s Poems and Italy 
illustrated by Turner. Peace to friend Rogers! If I love him 
less I love his illustrator more. This is the original imprint. 
What clouds! What clouds! They transport me what time I 
look at them—be it day or dark, winter or spring, clouded or 
cloudless—those wondrous mists from which he has squeezed not 
rain, but poetry. Bless you, Turner, forever! And bless you, 
Ruskin, likewise forever, that you knew enough to see when things 
were pointed out to you! The rest of us were less wise, but you 
have helped us. You drubbed us and were shrewish betimes, but 
your provocation was great. We do not fault you. We love you. 
We have learned to see in part. “Now we see in part,” but 
then—! 

These writers named have inaugurated the nature literature. 
They bring us to to-day. And it is common knowledge how in the 
last ten years more heed has been given to nature things than in 
all the ages of this world put together. How good it is to hear 
those words! We are learning to see. Book writers are telling 
us because we want to know. Think of the spring freshet of 
nature books on birds, beasties, ferns, butterflies, trees, mush- 
rooms, hunting, loitering, fishing, sea gazing, sea rapture, roving, 
climbing inaccessible peaks, challenging the ice gorge of Alp and 
Himalaya. We are out of doors. Nobody ean deny it. Book- 
stores have shelf or case yelept “Nature books.” The sign is 
woodsy. We have a pouring rain of nature literature; but let us 
be wet to the skin by it. So shall we be blest. Study books, 
purely informational, are such as Britton and Brown’s [/lustrated 
Flora of the Northern States and Canada, Neltje Blanchan’s Bird 
Neighbors and Nature’s Garden and Birds that Hunt and are 
Hunted; Dugmore’s Bird Homes, Going’s With the Wild Flow- 
ers, Huntington’s Studies of Trees in Winter (recent), Clute’s 
Our Ferns in Their Haunts, ANlen’s Flashlights on Nature, 
Holland’s The Butterfly Book. These are, each in its way, know- 


ing and knowledge-giving for such as are nosing about trying to 


find out things about the world-honse and its inhabitants. These 
are rather text-books than books, but are worth having around and 


are necessary. Then come books about nature’s doings, sayings, 
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and folks of varying sorts. Torrey’s Footing it in Franconia and 


others of the same temper are bird notes all but entirely. John 


Burroughs’s books—read all save when he wanders over to Walt 
Whitman; then be excused. But Burroughs is probably the most 
dainty and natural of the veritable nature writers, has the love of 
outdoors soaking him as balsam pines soak the air, has the 
alert eye and ear, cares for things in the wild. He has caught 
nature’s gait and swings along the wood path like a good woods- 
man. He is easily superior to Richard Jefferies, who in turn 
is easily superior to all English nature writers. Grant Allen 
would be good but that his mania for evolution runs wild. He is 
funnier than the end man in the minstrels in his accrediting to a 
sea wort more sense than the average man is owner of. His hobby 
rides him to death. This subtracts from the worth of an other- 
wise valuable book, Colin Clout’s Calendar. To use the phrase of 
Hosea Biglow, his theory “noses around arter him” too much, but 
in Red Deer and Wood Magic, and specially in Field and Hedge- 
row, is English nature-writing at the happiest. Jefferies loved 
things that grew green and wild, and wondered what they would 
do for a chronicler when he was gone. Such love is pathetic, but 
winsome. His Walks in the Wheatfields is high-water mark with 
him and makes us love him. Thoreau is not to be omitted. 
Strange, unsocial human that he was, his kindred was the wild. 
The man to whose breast the hunted squirrel ran for safety and to 
whose shoulder flew the hunted bird cannot be ignored as a woods- 
man. The Maine Woods and Walden are best, but read all. He 
is worth it. Cape Cod and Concord and Merrimac Rivers are too 
good to let slip from the hand unread; and the diaries on winter, 
summer, spring, and autumn, though containing much repetition 
and platitude, may still be read by such as care to track this 
curious spirit through the fields of his vagabond life. Burroughs 
is probably right in insisting that Thoreau did not see much, was 
not an acute observer, added little to our actual knowledge; yet is 
this aside from the mark. We are not asking a man to see so 
much more than we as to teach us science; we want him to see 
enough to show us things. That is farther reaching. This 
Thoreau did. He lived on the outlands. He was near the earth, 
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where the rootlets of jeweled flowers ramify. He loved solitude 
rudely startled by the hoarse voice of the north wind blowing wild 
and the clamor of pines in their fierce contention with tempests. 
He stayed where things in nature were wrought, and his chill 
blood grew tepid when he watched the listless constellation of 
Altair light her unflickering lamps. Thoreau is in the literature 
of nature to stay. John C. van Dyke’s Nature for its Own Sake 
has a didactic value. Joseph Jackson’s Through Glade and Mead 
is worth while. Charles C. Abbott, while not particularly 
illuminating, is out looking around. Foster’s In the Forest makes 
of us all hunters of big game, and we stalk the moose as being 
Indians born. White’s The Forest has the lover of the wilderness 
in it and the swish of the stream, and does not try to inoculate 
you with anything in particular, but everything in general. He 
is a good man to camp with, and The Blazed Trail has the swaying 
of the pines in its breath and the romp of the swollen stream in 
its movement. Wild life has a good exponent in Charles G. D. 
Roberts, who as a poet is skilled to get the essence of the wild north 
land and hand it back to us. The Kindred of the Wild and 


Nature’s Enigmas have this fearless, haunting quality of wildness 


which ally them with a book which will be read with avidity— 
London’s The Call of the Wild. Reading that, burning points 
stare at you in the darkness, “but always two by two, two by two.” 
I account that weird and wonderful in its effect on the mind. 
Gilbert Parker’s Pierre and His People and An Adventurer of 
the North give the atmosphere of that wide land which neighbors 
with the pole and make you feel its vastness as no other books of 
my knowledge know to do. They are magical. Thompson- 
Seton’s studies of animal life are fascinating. 

Now come nature studies by the way, where in the house or 
under the trees faces are all the while turned toward the sky and 
woods. Mabie’s Under the Trees and Henry van Dyke’s delicious 
Little Rivers and Fisherman’s Luck and Daniel A. Goodsell’s 
Nature and Character at Granite Bay, a book to be happy over, 
and Buckham’s Where Town and Country Meet (it will be a 
short day when one goes wandering with him), and Emerson—ho! 
we have leaped into a rapids. Emerson catches our skiff in rapid 
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torrents. Whatever variation of estimate may be prevalent re- 
garding Emerson, we may feel sure that he who knows him at all 
is sure he is a lover of nature. In poetry or prose he walks out 
toward the sky. Spaces fascinate his spirit. He loves stars. The 
sun is so much to him he might readily become Parsee. Nature 
is always encroaching on him. He feels when he does not see. 
I can forgive a score of vagaries and contradictions when I find 
him always turning toward sunsets and the rising moon and the 
ponderance of the dewdrop and the wonder of gravitations. His 
essays on poet or beauty or nature or whatnot are certain to furnish 
room for a detour till he finds some sociable fact of the open world. 
Then he feels at home. Then that quaint, radiant smile flashes 
across his face like warm sunshine. When his thought can be put 
in terms of nature he feels pleased with the thought and speaks, 
like the oracle, with neither hesitation nor impediment. Truly 
Emerson is among the high functionaries in the literature of 
nature. He is radiant like a sun, and spring comes with him. 
Men are bending to the task of interpreting the sea. Let 
them have room. Two volumes by T. Jenkins Hains, The Wind 
Jammers and The Strife of the Sea, are practical efforts in a new 
latitude—the life of the sea; its denizens, penguin, and albicore, 
and the loggerhead, and the doughty folk who traffic in those fierce 
latitudes where life is ever neighboring with death and for a trifle 
fling life overboard, to toss a moment on the crest of storm and 
then plunge out of sight forever. He helps the great sea to get 
at us. I think his interpretations more salt with the sea than 
Bullen’s The Cruise of the Cachelot. Dunean’s The Strife of 
the Sea is glocmy as the Labrador coasts and fierce as the ice 
crush in the night. The glooms of the ocean are here, and we may 
fairly feel the darkness settle down on sea and sullen coast and 
us. But in my belief no author has approached Conrad in power 
of interpretation of furious seas. Loti has caught the northern 
nights upon the waters, but Conrad has twisted fingers into the 
tossing mane of the leonine sea when storm worked its hugest 
tragedies and direst, and would not be shaken loose. Youth is 
aromatie with the ocean and its perils, and The Children of the 
Sea is away beyond the maddest, mightiest, most effective effort 
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ever made by man to catch the triumphal fury of the angry deep. 


The effort is so gigantic and terrible and formidable, so crushing 
and compelling, as to set a seal of silence on the lips that would 
coin admiration into words. The waves crush, thunder, applaud 
their own fury, drench, build green precipices, lurch like drunken 
devils, stammer as if affecting the oratory of eternity, blur the 
sky with their skirts of spray—well, read the book; and be con- 
founded by its tumult and sublimity and be proud that a man has 
so far matched oceanic moods. 

And then there is Lorna Doone. Is there a nature book its 
equal? Can Ruskin, with all his delicacy of touch, like the com- 
ing of the dusk, quite stand alongside of Blackmore? Can any- 
body so worm nature’s secrets out as “gert Jan Ridd”? That 
hand, so ponderous that it can wrench from its socket the oak 
limb as if it were a grass blade, can caress the flowers that dapple 
the meadows of the Lynn. He is all but incomparable, this Jan, 
with his heart tender as a child’s and his eyes seeing and knowing 
what he sees and his words flitting into poems, though he thinks 
them crude. In weary winter days I have read this nature story 
through, to beckon spring into my sky, and it has not failed me 
yet. The atmosphere of nature is here, and it never quits us any 
more than it does Plover’s Barrows farm, where the Ridds dwell 
in gentle quiet whatever the Doones may do, They are so much a 
part of the landseape that, like forests when storms are spent, they 
sink back into somnolence and great peace. “Here are trees and 
bright green grass and orchards full of contentment, and a man 
may searce espy the brook though he hears it everywhere. And, 
indeed, a stout good piece of it comes through our farmyard and 
swells sometimes to a rush of waves when the clouds are on the 
hilltops. But all below, where the valley bends and the Lynn 
stream goes along with it, pretty meadows slope their breast and 
the sun spreads on the water.” Here is a book which touches our 
hearts “with a sudden delight, like a cowslip blossom and the 
sweetest flowers of spring,” and is “like a wood rayed through 
with sunset.” A body cannot read Lorna Doone through and not 
be converted into a lover of nature. 


And in our days the poets are dwellers in tents in the fields. 
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Whittier and Bryant and Lowell and Lanier may always be looked 
for where dawns touch mountain top or prairie or sea. The hills 
are a rapture to staid Whittier; flowers and willows and Indian 
summers haunt Lowell; prairie and stream follow Bryant like his 
shadow ; the marshes of the sea run silver rivulets fresh from the 
far deep among the nodding grasses where Lanier stands meditant; 
Riley is “knee deep in June” or “Over to Old Aunt Mary’s;” 
Walt Whitman swaggers out in the open road; Longfellow slips 
from his beloved books long enough to listen with little Hiawatha 
“to the lapping of the water” or wade into the black shadows of 
“the forest primeval ;” Tennyson is never out of sight and hearing 
of the sea; John Davidson, though in London town, is out where 


Rivers high-hearted run; 

And hedges mantie with a flush of green. 

The curlew calls me where the salt winds blow; 
His troubled note dweils mournfully and dies; 
Then the long echo cries 

Deep in my heart. Ah, surely I must go! 

For there the tides, moon-haunted, ebb and flow; 

And there the sea board murmurs resonant ; 
The waves their interwoven fugue repeat 
And brooding surges beat 

A slow, melodious, continual chant; 


and Archibald Lampman strays where September haunts the 
windy hills. We are out of doors. For this mercy bless Him who 


made the waste places. We are out in the waste places and feel 


at home. 
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Arr. V.—THE ENDLESS SERMON. 


ALL eyes were toward the preacher. His eloquence was mag- 
netic. His grip upon the congregation was wonderful. He 
swayed the audience for an hour with the mastery of mind. He 
reached the climax with a few drawn to their feet, many wiping 


their eyes, while the clergy at his side bowed their heads for the 


concluding prayer. There was a solemn pause, which had its 
dramatic effect. But, to the surprise of all, the speaker began, in 
a low tone, to draw inferences which consumed twenty-five minutes, 
then closed with a fatigued pulpit and pew. An old man was 
overheard to say, “The preacher this morning wounded the cords 
of love tightly round his audience in the fust hour but unwound 
them agen in the last part of the business. If he’d only sot down 
when he was through he’d ’a had ’em sure!” At the dinner table 
my hostess, a very intelligent lady, said, “Please do not say a word 
against the press,” to one who was inclined to criticise it, “for the 
press is often wiser and mightier than the pulpit.” “What do 
you mean ?” was the quick inquiry. “I mean that an editor, when 
he prepares an article for publication, knows how, when, and 
where to end. Doctor Simeon this morning showed that he un- 
derstood the art of publie speech in all but that of sitting down 
when the discourse had reached its natural conclusion.” All at 
the table felt the criticism to be just. Knowing that this kindly 
Christian lady had made a special study of the arts of reading, 
writing, and speaking, I sought an opportunity to draw out her 
views on the art of public speech. “It is not my place to instruct 
preachers,” she began, “but since you are one of the younger men 
I may give you a suggestion or two which may prove helpful. For 
thirty years I have been favored with the opportunity to hear the 
ablest speakers of England and America, and those who appeared 
to make the most lasting impression had a natural end for their 
discourse and sat down when they came to it. I once made a 
classification of the preachers who failed in this art of sitting 
down as the perverts, the padders, the faggers, and the flounderers. 

“T have found that the preacher usually desires to do his best 
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and leave an influence for good, but he often perverts that purpose 


by taking valuable time to inform his auditors that he has almost 
finished, when he should really be getting through. Here are a 
few of the expressions which I have heard from the pulpit this 
season, from men who ought to be wiser: ‘I must hasten;’ ‘The 
clock is going too fast ;’ ‘Finally ;’ ‘Bear with me a moment or two 
more ;’ ‘Just this one point and I am through;’ ‘Now I am going 
to close ;’ ‘I know it is hot, but if I can stand it you ean.’ Without 
an exception, the speakers continued for ten or fifteen minutes 
after making such statements. One of the preachers began: ‘My 
dear friends, I know it is very warm to-night and I am not going 
to detain you long.’ He preached an hour and twenty minutes. 

“On one occasion I listened to one of the ablest of our 
younger men. He made an excellent speech; had a brilliant 
climax. The people were delighted and all expected him to sit 
down; but he began to pad the conclusion. When asked why he 
continued after making such a climax he replied, ‘I thought I 
did not make it quite clear.’ He was like an artist completing a 
picture with all the qualities of its art, then daubing it over and 
spoiling the perspective, proportion, and expression. The public 
speaker must early learn the art of a properly prepared end for 
his speech. To know what not to do and what not to say, at the 
close of a discourse, is vitally important. The end should be so 
constructed in the study that it requires no fixing up on the plat- 
form. The faggers usually begin on a high key, ring, roar, gleam, 
and sparkle for a time, then, like a piece of variegated fireworks, 
lose their glaring beauty, fall and die. At times its vigor, vim, 
and vitality tend to slumbering, and both the instructor and the 
instructed have lost their grip and glow of soul. 

“T was once at sea when the fog was so dense and the fog horn 
blowing so constantly that the passengers were alarmed. The 
captain seemed to have lost his bearings; for when a fishing smack 
drew near he shouted, ‘Where are we at? I have listened to so 
many men who were certainly floundering in a mental, moral, and 
religious fog; they were at their wits’ end to know when to sit 
down. They had no end. Embarrassed? That would express it; 
there was alarm with the preacher and distress with the con- 
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gregation. I have found such—perverters, padders, faggers, and 
flounderers—are trouble breeders; empty pews, careless listeners, 
fault-finders follow in their track.” 

I listened with deep attention. I was concerned; my inter- 
est was aroused; for my lifework was connected with the greatest 
question of life. I was dealing in the relations to the Infinite, 
which meant weal or woe to a misdirected mass of infinite human- 
ity. “You have shown me the conditions,” I said, “but have you 
a cure for the fault you have found?’ She smiled, and then said, 
“T think I have.” “Proceed,” said I. 

“It is better to know where to end a speech than to know 
where to begin,” she suggested. “If you are to neglect any part 
of your discourse never let it be the last part. M. Bautain, in his 
book, The Art of Extempore Speaking, says, ‘It is diffieult to be- 
gin an extemporary discourse, it is still more difficult to finish 


well.’ John Bright always prepared the close of his speeches with 


much care. Lord Brougham said that his celebrated speech be- 
fore the House of Lords in defense of Queen Caroline was com- 
posed twenty times over, at least. Horace declares, ‘He who has 
begun well has half done his work.’ But the facts of to-day show 
that he only completes his work who knows when to sit down.” 
Here she excused herself for a moment, then returned with a book 
and read this paragraph to me: 


You must acquire another art, much more difficult than you would 
think it to be, the Art of Sitting Down. How few speakers have mastered 
this! How few know when to stop—or how to stop! How often do those 
who have spoken well mar the whole effect by an unhappy ending! They 
wind up feebly, or, worse, they do not wind up at all. They appear to be 
coming to a close, but just when we expect to see them sit down they 
start off again upon some new path and wander about drearily; perhaps 
repeating this process many times, to the sore trial of the patience of 
the audience, and are withal further from the end which they seek. 
Strive to avoid such a calamity. Better any defect at the close than a 
protracted ending. If you have not got up a formal climax content your- 
self with stopping when you have said what you have to say, even though 
it may not be with a flourish. If you do not win a burst of applause you 
will at least give no offense. You will obtain credit for good sense, if 
not for eloquence; and certainly the former is the more useful faculty for 
the vast majority of purposes for which the Art of Speaking is required 
to be exercised in the business of life. 
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“That sounds like good counsel,” I said. “I should like to hear 
it again.” “Since I find you deeply concerned in this vital sub- 
ject I will leave with you three I’s which I trust you will never 
forget in your public discourse. The first I stands for Interest ; 
you must interest an audience if you ever expect to help them.” 

This reminds me of a story which the Rev. Sam Jones is 
said to have related: “After one of my sermons, which held the 
attention of a large congregation to the close, a serious-minded 
minister, who could preach an hour and a quarter to fifty people, 
came to me, and said, ‘Jones, if I preached like you I should lose 
my religion.’ I looked at him with a smile and said, ‘That might 
be so, but if I preached like you I should lose my congregation ; 
and I would rather lose my religion than my congregation, for I 
could get my religion again to-morrow, but my congregation 
never.’ ” 

“The second I,” she continued, “stands for Information. If 
you will only watch an audience when a bit of real information 
is being dealt out you will see its influence and grow to know its 
value. The simplest facts of life will hold the attention of the 
most refined and will be pleasing to the less educated. The third 
I is for Inspiration. Put fire into your speech or put your speech 
into the fire. Send the auditors home so deeply wrought upon 
that they will have a living desire for the truth to shine out in 
their daily walks. 

“All that I have to say in conclusion is that the speaker who 
desires to be effective must understand the Art of the Preparation 
of the End of the Discourse and sit down when he has reached 
it. He must master it with his mind, he must wamn it at the 
glowing altars of the heart, he must steep it in tears and in 
prayers, he must fasten it upon his own soul; then with hooks of 
steel grip the souls of those before him and hold them to the last. 
The speech that is endless is the one with an end.” 


D ewe 
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Art. VL—A MESSAGE FROM THE PAST TO THE 
PRESENT. 

Too many modern studies in the Old Testament are accom- 
panied by controversial discussions which tend to obscure the real, 
permanent significance of the Old Testament revelation. It is 
my purpose to point out in the following pages, by a concrete 
example rather than by abstract discussion, the permanent sig- 
nificance of the Old Testament and the perfect adaptability of 
its messages to the conditions that confront the minister of the 
Gospel to-day. As illustration I shall use the activity and teach- 
ing of the prophets of Jehovah during the eighth century B. C. 

Four great prophets arose during this period: Amos and 
Hosea in Israel, Isaiah and Micah in Judah. Before considering 
the application of the message to present conditions it will be 
necessary to study the conditions to which the prophets addressed 
themselves and to secure a clear idea of the contents of their 
message. 

I. The period in which the first of the eighth century 
prophets was called to his office was one of singular external 
prosperity for both Israel and Judah. About 783 B. C. there 
had ascended the throne of Israel Jeroboam II; by his hand, in 
the words of 2 Kings xiv, 27, Jehovah “saved” Israel. He was a 
soldier, assumed the aggressive, and recovered the territory which 
Israel had lost to Damascus under Jehoahaz, the son and successor 
of Jehu. As a result of Jeroboam’s victories the territory of 
Israel extended from Hamath, in the valley of the Orontes in the 
north, to the lower end of the Dead Sea. During the same period 
the territory of Judah was correspondingly expanded. Commerce 
also sprang up, bringing into the country wealth unheard of since 
the days of the queen of Sheba. The natural resources of the 
country were for the first time allowed to assert themselves; and 
thus the two kingdoms rose to a pitch of power and prosperity 
greater than they had enjoyed since the days of Solomon. But 
prosperity, as it so often has done, brought great evils in its train. 


A class of wealthy nobles arose who swept the smaller holdings 
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together into vast estates, and who used their power to oppress the 
masses that had sunk into a condition of slavery. Palaces of 
hewn stone, furnished with beds of ivory, rose on the wrongfully 
acquired property. Within their walls luxury, revelry, vices of 
all kinds were enthroned. Even the wives of the nobles, from 
whom mercy might have been expected, only oppressed the poor 
and crushed the needy by urging their husbands to greater violence 
in order to satisfy their unholy appetites. The public tribunals 
were made the instruments by which the rulers exacted bribes and 
perverted the cause of the fatherless and of the widow. The 
merchants were anxious for the holy days to pass that they might 
continue their greedy trade. Honesty was unknown to them; 
small measures, exorbitant prices, “doctored” scales, grain mixed 
with chaff, are all condemned by the prophets. Such is the picture 
drawn by Amos. Hosea brought a still more sweeping indictment: 
“There is no truth, nor kindness, nor knowledge of God in the 
land ; there is naught but swearing and breaking faith, and killing, 
and stealing, and committing adultery; they break out, and deeds 
of bloodshed touch deeds of bloodshed.” Theft and highway 
robbery were common. Rulers, false prophets, and priests, the 
guardians of the people, conspired together to spoil them. The 
young women gave themselves up to the licentious practices con- 
nected with the cult of Baal. That the same forces which brought 
about this state of things in the northern kingdom were at work 
in Judah is obvious from the early public addresses of Isaiah; 
for example, chapter v. After a general denunciation of evil and 
wrongdoing he proceeds to point out the most heinous crimes: 
“Woe unto them that join house to house, that lay field to field 
till there be no room, and you be made to dwell alone in the midst 
of the land. . . . Woe to them that rise up early in the morning, 
that they may follow strong drink; that tarry late into the night, 
till wine inflame them. . . . Woe unto them that call evil good 
and good evil. . . . Woe unto them that are wise in their own 
eyes, and prudent in their own sight. . . . Woe unto them that 
are mighty to drink wine, and men of strength to mix strong 
drink; which justify the wicked for a reward, and take away the 


innocence of the guiltless from him.” Micah, a few years later, 
38 
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echoed the same protest: “Woe to them that devise iniquity and 
work evil upon their beds! when the morning is light, they 
practice it, because it is in the power of their hand. And they 
covet fields, and seize them; and houses, and take them away: and 
they oppress a man and his house, even a man and his heritage.” 
The rulers were chiefly to blame for the awful social corruption. 
Micah, who regarded them from the point of view of the common 
people, declares that they are cannibals “who tear the flesh of the 
people from their bones and devour it.” Isaiah does not spare 
them: “They that lead Judah cause it to err, they spoil the poor 
in their houses and crush my people . . . the princes are com- 
panions of thieves, every one loveth bribes and chaseth after gifts, 
but hath no regard for the cause of the widow and of the father- 
less.” This picture of the social and moral condition of Judah 
and Israel could hardly be darker. In the midst of all this moral 
depravity the people still claimed to be the chosen people of 
Jehovah, and imagined themselves entitled to his favor. “Jehovah, 
the God of hosts, is with us,” was their favorite watchword. The 
outward ordinances of worship were zealously observed ; sacrifices 
and burnt offerings and meal offerings and thank offerings and 
freewill offerings were brought in abundance. New moons and 
sabbaths and feast days were observed; the joyous songs of the 
worshipers resounded at the sanctuaries. Ceremonial observances 
were thought to cover all the religious requirements. 

II. Such were conditions in Israel when Amos and Hosea 
delivered their messages; such were conditions in Judah when 
Isaiah and Micah were raised up by God to preach righteousness. 
The severest condemnation fell upon the heartless external wor- 
ship: “I hate your pilgrimages, and I take no delight in your 
solemn assemblies. . . . Take thou away from me the noise of 
your songs, for I will not hear the melody of your harps. But 
let judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a perennial 
stream.” Isaiah, a few years later, speaks in the same strain: 


“To what purpose is to me the multitude of your sacrifices? said 
Jehovah: I am satiated with burnt offerings of rams, and the fat 
of calves; and I delight not in the blood of bullocks, or of lambs, 
or of he-goats. When ye come to appear before me, who hath 
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required this at your hand, to trample my courts? . . . Your 
new moons and appointed feasts my very soul hates; they are a 
burden to me; I am weary to bear them.” And his younger con- 
temporary, having represented the people as asking, “Wherewith 
shall I come before Jehovah, and bow myself before the high God ? 


Shall I come before him with burnt offerings, with calves a year 


old¢ Will Jehovah be pleased with thousands of rams, or with 
ten thousands of rivers of oil? Shall I give my firstborn for my 
transgression, the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul ?” meets 
their question with the humiliating reply, “He hath shewed thee, 
O man, what is good; and what doth the Lord require of thee, but 
to do justly, and to love merey, and to walk humbly with thy 
God?’ Nothing but condemnation for the ceremonial observances. 
The immoral practices also found no favor with the prophets. 
Listen to the words of Amos: “Seek good and not evil; hate the 
evil and love the good, and establish judgment in the gates. . . . 
Let judgment roll down as waters, and righteousness as a perennial 
stream.” Or read the sixth chapter of Hosea: “O Ephraim, what 
shall I do unto thee? O Judah, what shall I do unto thee? for 
your goodness is as a morning cloud, yea, as the dew that goeth 
early away; therefore have I hewed them by the prophets, I have 
slain them by the words of my mouth. ... In the house of 
Israel I see a horrible thing, there whoredom is found in Ephraim, 
Israel is defiled.” Or those burning words of Isaiah: “Wash ye, 
make ye clean; put away your evil doings from before my eyes; 
cease to do evil, learn to do well; be anxious about right doing, 
set right the oppressor, help to his right the fatherless, take the 
part of the widow.” Micah also made himself heard in the same 
spirit: “Woe to them that devise iniquity and work evil upon 
their beds! when the morning is light, they practice it, because it 
is in the power of their hand.” Here we find these prophets taking 
an intense interest in their surroundings. They condemned the 
gross crimes and vices of the day, they denounced the hypocritical 
worship, and they exhorted the people to repentance. They deal, 
however, not merely with the actions, but also with the influences 
behind the actions. What was back of all the sins of the people, 
and how could new life be implanted? In general it may be said 
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that, according to the prophets, the cause of the apostasy was a 
lack of the knowledge of God. This thought is expressed very 
forcibly in the words of Hosea: “My people perish for lack of 
knowledge. . . . There is no truth, no kindness, nor knowledge 
of God in the land. . .. They have not known Jehovah.” 

But while the prophets were anxious that the people should 
know God, and seemed convinced that a knowledge of God in his 
true character would drive away the awful wickedness, they each 
emphasized a different phase of God’s character—certainly not to 
the absolute exclusion of all others. Amos recognized that the 
source of the deplorable conditions of the nation lay in two funda- 
mental misapprehensions of the character of Jehovah: the people 
thought of him too exclusively as interested solely in the affairs 


of Israel, and they neglected entirely the ethical character of God. 


Both these misapprehensions Amos set himself to rectify. To the 
first he opposes the truth that Jehovah is the God of the whole 
world, and not of Israel alone. Jehovah cannot be thought of as 
having no interest or purpose beyond Israel. If he brought Israel 
out of Egypt he in similar manner brought the Philistines from 
Caphtor and the Syrians from Kir. It is he also that raises up 
the Assyrian power; and the real question is not what he will do 
on behalf of Israel alone, but how he will use his power in the 
government of the world at large. To the second misapprehension 
he opposes the truth that Jehovah’s use of this power depends 
upon ethical grounds. He deals with the nations of the earth 
according to their attitude toward the principles of truth and 
righteousness, and punishes their sins without partiality. Israel 
he judges on the same principles. With Amos Jehovah is 
primarily the God of righteousness. Hosea has an equally clear 
conception of Israel’s shortcomings and of Jehovah’s claim, and 
he applies himself with equal earnestness to the correction of the 
wrongs, but his message is tinged throughout with a deep vein of 
sympathy and emotion. To him Jehovah is preeminently the 
God of love; he thinks of Jehovah as the husband and father of 
Israel, with a love such as a husband may feel for his wife, such 
as a father may treasure for his son. The sin of Israel is repre- 
sented as faithlessness to Jehovah: “She said, I will go after my 
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lovers that give me my bread and my water, my wool and my flax, 
my oil and my drink; for she did not know that it was I who gave 
her the corn and the wine and the oil, and multiplied unto her 
silver and gold.” Yet God has not forsaken his people. He loves 
the faithless wife as much as ever: “I will betroth thee unto me 
forever; yea, I will betroth thee unto me in righteousness and in 
judgment, and in loving-kindness and in merey. I will even 
betroth thee unto me in faithfulness, and thou shalt know 
Jehovah.” The second part of the book of Hosea presents a 
different picture of the same yearning love. Jehovah is the father, 
Israel the prodigal son; the loving father seeks earnestly to save 
the wandering child: “Israel is my son, my firstborn. . . . How 
shall I give thee up, Ephraim? how surrender thee, Israel? .. . 
My heart is turned within me, my compassions are kindled to- 
gether.” And he will bring the prodigal back, though it be through 
affliction and suffering. “I will go,” says Jehovah, “and return 
to my place, till they acknowledge their offense and seek my face. 
In their affliction they will seek me earnestly, saying, Come, let 
us return unto Jehovah, for he has torn and he will heal us; he 
has smitten and he will bind us up, and we shall live in his sight. 
And let us know, press on to know, Jehovah.” Indeed, the funda- 
mental thought of Hosea is “God is love.” Isaiah towers above 
the prephets before and after him. The vision in which he re- 
ceived his call was a revelation of the glory of Jehovah, exhibiting 
the supreme attributes of majesty and holiness. An overwhelm- 
ing sense of these attributes was burned into his inmost soul. It 
shaped his view of Jehovah’s relation to Israel, and of Israel’s 
behavior to Jehovah, and formed the inspiration and dominating 
idea of his teaching. “Those vast estates made by dispossessing 
small holders from their ancestral holdings, those splendid palaces 
with their sumptuous banquets and riotous revels, those extrava- 
gant wardrobes and costly jewels with which the grand ladies of 
Jerusalem adorned themselves, those horses and chariots, those 
forts and towers, those fleets and armies, of which the statesmen 
boasted as impregnable defenses, those private chapels with their 
gold and silver images, those secret rites performed by cunning 


soothsayers from Philistia and the East, that reckless indifference 
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to truth and right and justice which seemed compatible with the 
most profuse outward ceremonies of worship—what were all these 
but a deification of wealth, and power, and selfish pleasure, and 
reckless ambition, an insolent defiance of the supreme majesty of 
Jehovah of hosts?’ Man seemed to have forgotten his Maker. 
The indictment against Israel is summed up in these words: 
“Their tongue and their doings are against Jehovah, to provoke 
the eyes of his glory.” Had Israel recognized the majesty of 
Jehovah the excesses would have been impossible ; but now Jehovah 
must vindicate his character, and he will do so by a terrible mani- 
festation of his majesty: “Enter into the rock, and hide thyself 
in the earth from before the terror of Jehovah and from the glory 
of his majesty; the lofty looks of man shall be brought low, and 
the haughtiness of man shall be bowed down, and Jehovah alone 
shall be exalted in that day.” In that day he will prove to the 
trembling and astonished people his paramount supremacy; he 
will demonstrate that he is a jealous God who ean tolerate no 
rival, who cannot be satisfied with a half-hearted allegiance. Still 
loftier and more comprehensive than the idea of Jehovah's 
majesty is the idea of his holiness. “Holy, holy, holy,” was the 
ery which Isaiah heard from the lips of the adoring seraphim, and 
he chooses the title, “The Holy One of Israel,” to describe the rela- 
tion of Jehovah to his people. What, then, is the content of the 
divine attribute of holiness as Isaiah conceived it? Primarily 
the Hebrew root from which the word is derived seems to express 
the idea of separation. It represents God as separate, distinct 
from his creatures. Then, since all created things are limited, 
since man in his fallen state is imperfect and sinful, the term 


comes to be used to indicate the separation of God from everything 
that is limited, imperfect, and sinful. But it does not rest in a 


mere negative conception ; it expands so as to include the positive 
moral attributes of God, his purity and his righteousness, his 
faithfulness and his truth, his merey and his loving-kindness, nay, 
even his jealousy and his wrath, his zeal and his indignation: 
“these are the different rays which combine to make up the perfect 
light of holiness. It is the moral nature of God, which man’s dull 
soul can but dimly imagine; for what does he know of absolute 
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truth and righteousness and love? what of the consuming indigna- 
tion the sight of sin must stir in him whose nature is an intense 
zeal for truth and righteousness? what of the reconciliation of 
apparently opposing attributes in perfect unity of will and pur- 
pose?” This is the conception of Jehovah emphasized by Isaiah ; 
and he believed that, if the people could be impressed strongly 
enough with a clear conception of the majesty and holiness of their 
God, they would cease their rebellion, for with the knowledge there 
would come the power to live a life that, in a measure at least, 
would reflect the holiness of God. Micah differed from his 
predecessors in that he emphasized no special phase of the char- 
acter of Jehovah, yet his message also was, above everything else, 
an attempt to lead his hearers to meditate upon the character of 
his God. All the prophets announced the impending judgment 
as the result of sin; Micah’s message is primarily a message of 
judgment. Jehovah comes forth out of his place amid awful con- 
vulsions of nature which express the terror of his advent. It is 
the transgression of Jacob and the sin of Israel that have called 
him forth. Samaria and Jerusalem are, as it were, the impersona- 
tion of the nation’s guilt. On them the punishment must fall. 
Samaria must be utterly destroyed. With wild shrieks and piteous 
lamentations he bewails its fall. But the calamity does not stop 
there. It sweeps onward to the very gates of Jerusalem. The 
prediction of impending judgment is followed by an exposition 
of its causes. This exposition takes the form of a strong denuncia- 
tion of the offenses that call forth this judgment: offenses against 
the fundamental laws of social ethics, breaches of elementary 
principles of justice and mercy. 

Micah brings us to the opening of the seventh century. The 
message of the eighth century is before us, and for more than one 
reason is this message of peculiar value to-day. That “history 
repeats itself” is a trite saying, yet it is true that the twentieth 
century A. D. in America is not free from some of the dangers 
which threatened Israel and Judah in the eighth century B. C. 
For instance, in, first, territorial expansion. Never had the 


borders of the two kingdoms extended so far; never in the history 


of the United States have the stars and stripes been unfurled over 
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so large an area as to-day. Second, in commercial development. 
The commercial activity in Israel and Judah during the eighth 
century was without parallel in the nation’s history, and the com- 
mercial activity in America at the opening of the twentieth cen- 
tury has never been equaled. Wherever there is an open door, or 
the possibility of securing an opening, there products of American 
industries may be seen. ‘Third, in development of natural re- 
sources. The heavens above and the earth beneath, the waters 
under the earth and the very bowels of the earth give up their 
resources, their forces, and their treasures, in order that, in very 
deed, man may become the lord of creation. Fourth, the resulting 
material prosperity of our country has startled the world during 
the past few years. Panics have been predicted, yet prosperity 
still abides with us. But these material advances have had other 
results, one of them the accumulation of unprecedented wealth, 
resources, power, and influence in the hands of a few. Such a 
condition tends to luxury, extravagance, arrogance; to oppression, 
impoverishment, and cruelty toward those who assist in the 
accumulation of multiplied millions. Surely in this the twentieth 
century sees, only in an intensified form, the evils of the eighth 
century B. C. Nor in the effect of this process of accumulation 
on government and on the administration of justice are the con- 
ditions met by the prophets of God to-day essentially different 
from the conditions denounced by Amos and his successors. Re- 
ligious conditions, too, are not altogether dissimilar. True, we 
have left behind the old covenant and are now under a covenant of 
grace ; but that advance has not yet succeeded in driving from this 
world a cold, heartless formalism and in enthroning, once and 
forever, a deep, pure, spiritual heart religion. Other gods are 
still being worshiped with the greatest devotion even in our own 
land, while the God of heaven and earth must be satisfied with less 
than belongs to him. 

This incomplete list may suffice to indicate a similarity in the 
social, moral, and religious conditions between the time of Jero- 


boam ITI and that of Theodore Roosevelt, and a message meeting 


the necessities of the former period should certainly contain some 
truths adapted to the latter. The religious and ethical teachings 
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of the prophets are again coming to be understood, and their value 
in the attempt to solve social problems is being recognized. Some 
there are who investigate modern conditions of life and attempt 
to solve these problems and to lift humanity nearer to the lofty 
ideals of a Christian civilization. In questioning the theorist and 
the socialist, the economist and the philosopher, the historian and 
the theologian, the educator and the preacher, in the pursuit of 
our investigation, let us not forget to question the ancient prophets 
of God ; for they too have words of wisdom and life. Let us strive 
to know God as the prophets knew him, in his majesty and 
sovereignty, in his righteousness and justice, in his holiness and 
purity, and, above all, in his mercy and love. Such knowledge 
will in itself supply a constant motive to manifest, in a measure, 
at least, the same divine virtues; and if we add to this ancient 
message the revelation in Jesus the Christ, with its life-giving 
power, we will be in a position to meet present-day problems and 
solve them in a manner that will establish peace upon earth and 
good will among men. 

In conclusion: Israel failed to listen to the words of the 
prophets, the judgment came, the people were dragged into exile, 
their crown of glory was taken from their brow. The America 
of the twentieth century may disregard the message of truth and 
righteousness, but her hour of reckoning shall surely come; if 
she fails to meet her opportunities her candlestick may be re- 
moved, and the glory of which at present she may be justly proud 
may pass to a nation more ready to do the bidding of her God. If, 
on the other hand, we acknowledge the Lord and follow his truth, 
then it may be said of our nation, as of Zion of old, “Look upon 
Zion, the city of our festal season: thine eyes shall see Jerusalem 
a quiet habitation, a tent that shall not be removed, the stakes 
whereof shall never be plucked up, neither shall any of the cords 


thereof be broken,” 
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Arr. VIL—AN OLD SCHOOL UNDER RULES AND 
DISCIPLINE, 


In a work published by the Book Concern in 1874, called His- 
lory of the Revisions of the Disicipline of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, by David Sherman, may be found as rare a collection 
of curios in Methodist evolution as might be desired by the most 
painstaking mental anatomist. It is a work that must have cost 
the writer much labor, and that of a Sisyphean order, and its 
perusal might well be set as a task for the driest plodder. Its 
value, however, is real, as enabling one to see by what tortuous 
mazes minds may be led in a search for possible cure-alls for the 
ills of men, and especially of those in the lands of ecclesiastical 
discipline. 

Under Part IV, treating of the Educational and Benevolent 
Institutions of the Church, a section covering ten pages was de- 
voted to the cause of Education, and contains a history of the first 
Methodist school in America, that at Abingdon in Maryland, near 
Baltimore, opened in 1787, with a dedicatory sermon by Bishop 
Asbury on Sunday, December 10, from 2 Kings iv, 40: “O thou 
man of God, there is death in the pot.” That Asbury thought 
this an appropriate theme suggests some grave apprehensions on 
that good and great man’s part touching the wisdom of Methodists 
engaging in educational work. And when it had twice been 
burned to the ground, after prodigious efforts for its maintenance, 
one is not surprised that the bishop felt confirmed in his first 
misgivings, and that the fate of Cokesbury College seemed to him 
a warning that too much attention to learning on the part of the 
Church might prove a rather dangerous thing. This view is more 
easily upheld after reading in this same book the “General Rules 
prepared for the Methodist Seminaries of Learning,” notably 
and only tried, so far as I can learn, at that institution. That the 
college caught fire on the attempt to enforce some of the rules, 
not once but twice, is not strange, though possibly providential. I 
will here transcribe them—with personal comments—as a curious 
and instructive illustration of the mistakes in some points of good 
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men when they lean more on discipline than on common sense, 
and also as a tribute to their noteworthy wisdom at other points: 


RULES FOR THE ECONOMY OF THE COLLEGE AND STUDENTS OF COKESBURY 
COLLEGE. 


1. The students shal! rise at five o’clock in the morning, summer and 
winter, at the ringing of the college bell. [No doubt that bell was much 
on the tongue, and never needed to be blessed as our Romish friends’ 
pleasant custom allows. ] 

2. All the students, whether they lodge in or out of the college, shall 
assemble together in the college at six o’clock for public prayer, except in 
cases of sickness, and on any omission shall be responsible to the presi- 
dent. [Rather an early chapel hour, but far better than none, or one 
little observed. The Yale seniors of 1902 voted almost unanimously for 
compulsory chapel. So do we, and for chapel exercises attended by the 
faculty and students alike, as in Amherst and at Oxford, with a full and 
churchly service. ] 

3. From morning prayer till seven they shall be allowed to recreate 
themselves, as is hereafter directed. 

4. At seven they shall breakfast. [A good hour.] 

5. From eight to twelve they are to be kept to their respective studies. 

6. From twelve to three they are to employ themselves in recreation 
and dining—dinner to be ready at one o'clock. [The boys must have been 
ready too. Let us believe the provender excellent.] 

7. From three to six they are again to be kept closely to their studies. 

8. At six they shall sup. 

9. At seven there shall be public prayer. [Good, if as once at old 
Cazenovia. ] 

10. From evening prayer until bedtime they shall be allowed 
recreation. [How was Cokesbury lighted? A good rule to avoid expense 
and save eyesight. ] 

11. They shall all be in bed at nine o’clock without fail. [All right 
when one must rise at five.] 

12. Their recreations shall be gardening, walking, riding, and bathing, 
without doors; and the carpenter’s, joiner’s, cabinetmaker’s, or turner'’s 
business within doors. [A good program, but needing addition.] 

13. A large plot of land, of at least three acres, shall be appropriated 
for a garden, and a person skilled in gardening be appointed to overlook 
the students when employed in that recreation. [The ministers’ boys (and 
most of them were such) would appreciate that now.] 

14. A convenient bath shall be made for bathing. [Up-to-date.] 

15. A master, or some proper person by him appointed, shall be al- 
ways present at the time of bathing. Only one shall bathe at a time, and 
no one shall remain in the water above a minute. [Here is the beginning 
of a gymnasium, but on too limited a scale.] 

16. No student shall be allowed to bathe in the river. 

17. A Taberna Lignaria, a place for working in wood, shall be pro- 
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vided on the premises, with all proper instruments and materials, and a 
skillful person be employed to overlook the students at this recreation. 
{Here is provision for a department in modern sloyd work—a kind of 
manual training that ought to become more and more general and dis- 
place much of modern head cramming. Good for Cokesbury on this line! ] 

18. The students [nearly all of whom were young lads] shall be in- 
dulged with nothing which the world calls play. Let this rule be observed 
with the strictest nicety, for those who play when they are young will 
play when they are old. [A sage refiection.] 

19. Each student shall have a bed to himself, whether he boards in 
or out of the college. [Excellent, and recommended to all who entertain 
an Annual Conference. | 

20. The students shall lie on mattresses, not on feather beds, because 
we believe the mattresses to be more healthy. [Good, if the springs are.] 

21. The president and tutors shall strictly examine, from time to time, 
whether our friends who board the students comply with these rules as 
far as concern them. [Here is room for some interesting experiences for 
a college president, not without material for an autobiography.] 

22. A skillful physician shall be engaged to attend the students on 
every emergency, that the parents may be fully assured that proper care 
shall be taken of the health of their children, without any expense to 
them. [Rather hard for a Doweyite or Christian Science patron, but 
sensible and on the same principle as the Sage Infirmary for sick students 
at Cornell, Ithaca.] 

23. The Bishops shall examine by themselves or their delegates into 
the progress of all the students in learning every half year, or oftener, if 
possible. [Certainly a truly episcopal prerogative.] 

24. The Elders, Deacons, and Preachers, as often as they visit 
Abingdon, shall examine the students concerning their knoweledge of 
God and religion. [This rule is a good one for training boys in the art 
of observation of strangers. ] 

25. The students shall be divided into proper classes for that purpose. 

26. A pupil who has a total incapacity to attain learning shall, after 
sufficient trial, be returned to his parents. [A fearful suggestion here. 
As now amended, “provided who the parents are.’’] 

27. If a student be convicted of any open sin he shall, for the first 
offense, be reproved in private; for the second offense he shall be re- 
proved in public; and for the third offense he shall be punished at the 
discretion of the president; if incorrigible he shall be expelled. 

28. But if the sin be exceedingly gross, and a Bishop see it necessary, 
he may be expelled for the first, second, or third offense. 

29. Idleness, or any other fault, may be punished with confinement, 
according to the discretion of the president. [Chiefly for “specials” and 
“electives.’”’] 

30. A convenient room shall be set apart as a place of confinement. 
{I suspect that here is where the fire started.] 

“31. The president shall be the judge of all crimes and punishments 
in the absence of the Bishops. 
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“32. But the president shall have no power to expel a student without 
the advice and consent of three of the trustees; but the Bishop shall have 
that power;” [the boys’ awe of the episcopacy hereby augmented] 
changed, 1792, to 

“31. The president shall be the judge of all crimes and punishments 
in the absence of the Bishops and the Presiding Elder, and, with the con- 
currence of two of the tutors, shall have power to dismiss a student, if 
he judge it highly necessary, for any criminal conduct or for refusing to 
submit to the discipline of the college, or to such punishment as the 
president and tutors judge he deserves. [Cumbrous for criminals. ] 

“32. A committee of five respectable friends, entitled ‘The Committee 
of Safety,’ shall be appointed, who shall meet once in every fortnight. 
Three of these meeting at the appointed time shall be sufficient to enter 
upon business, and shall have full power to inspect and regulate the whole 
economy of the college, and to examine the character and conduct of all 
the servants, and to fix their wages, and change them as they may think 
proper. The committee shall determine everything by a majority.” 


Where could the sight of Finis be more welcome than at 
Abingdon, after this list? Yet here are thirty-two rules for run- 
ning a seminary or college, and intended for every such school in 
Methodism at the time they were made, and well worth scanning. 
They suggest, painfully at some points, that a school was thought 
to be largely a place for checks and restraints which, if duly used, 
would break in some one for goo? service. They were copied 
closely in some quarters, and added to notably after the girls 
were let in. But all is changing in these days. Boys and girls 
are trusted rather than suspected, and the result is quite as good. 

The same trend is in the discipline of the Church. It is seen 
that men and women are not to be treated as orphans under a 
guardian, or as truant children who must be told what to do or 
where to go. The humorist and cartoonist make too much hay in 
this field. Cokesbury Rules will become more and more themes 
for the antiquarian as the Church advances in maturity. 


fata Cofaberd 
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Arr. VIIL—SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE, A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. 

Samvet Taytor CoLeripGe was born at Ottery St. Mary, in 
Devonshire, England, October 21, 1772, where his father was 
master of the grammar school and afterward vicar. He died when 
Samuel was nine years old. ‘The boy was then sent to Christ’s 
Hospital, and at nineteen years of age to Cambridge. The child 
life of the future philosopher was not a happy one; he describes 
it by saying he was “depressed, friendless, a poor orphan half 


starved.” Later he was usually overwhelmed by debt and not on 


the best terms with his relatives. With a nature that was restless, 
a mind that was constantly instituting the most unreasonable 
projects, he was easily susceptible to the influences that imme- 
diately surrounded him. He was always planning te do great 
things but never doing them. His business adventures were as 
vacillating as his mental moods, and his life to 1816 was “disap- 
pointing to sadness.” In that year, conscious that he must take 
violent measures in his struggle against the opium habit, he put 
himself under the care of Dr. Gillman, in whose home at Highgate 
he remained until his death in 1834. 

Coleridge’s mental powers were such that his friends had 
reason to expect much of him. His contemporaries recognized his 
transcendent ability. Hazlitt, Southey, Scott, Wordsworth, and 
De Quincey are almost extravagant in their expressions. That he 
was a man gifted with noble endowments is unquestioned, but it is 
as true that he was unable to unfold these powers. He had a subtle 
intellect, keenly sensitive to the good and beautiful, but it was 
imbedded in a weak and lax character; an eye to discern the 
divinity of heaven’s splendors, and an insatiable desire to revel in 
their radiance, but not the heart to confront their frowning rage. 
The years spent at Highgate are his most fruitful ones. While 
there he produced the “Lay Sermons,” “Biographia Literaria,” 
“The Friend,” and “Aids to Reflection.” In these are found the 
aim and purpose of the man: to put the spiritual life of man on a 
philosophical basis, to defend the spiritual in man, to create an 
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opposition to utilitarian ethics and put the system of transcen- 
dentalism in metaphysics on a permanent footing in the English 
mind. In fact, to set over against the outward and material in 
man the spiritual and immortal forces that are found in the soul. 

It took a lifetime to bring this weird poet and philosopher to 
anything like settled convictions. His opinions changed as the 


years changed, but he was none the less sincere. Was he any less 


so when he wrote the “Ode to France” than when he wrote the 
“Ode to the Departing Year’? At one time he asserted that he 
was an infidel, and in the close of life he could not doubt the tenets 
of the Christian religion. In his mental struggles for the light he 
passed through all stages of philosophy. At one time a disciple of 
Hartley, he says of him: 


He of mortal kind 
Wisest : the first who marked the ideal tribes 
Up the fine fibers through the sentient brain. 


Hartley was a materialist and yet professed belief in Christianity. 
His philosophy was built upon the idea of Association, the “great 
weaving power of the mental fabric.” Locke had designated it as 
Reflection. Hartley made Coleridge a Unitarian—such as he was, 
for he acknowledged that it was more nominal than real. Some- 
what ashamed of it, he wrote: “I can truly say that I never falsi- 
fied the Seriptures. I told the Unitarians that their interpretations 
of the Scripture were intolerable upon any basis of criticism ; that 
if they were to offer to construe the will of a neighbor as they did 
that of the Master they would be scouted out of society. I said 
plainly and openly that it was clear that neither John nor Paul was 
a Unitarian. “In the struggles with the teachings of Hartley he 
found many complexities, and he awoke and broke from it only as 
he confessed he had a deeper insight into his own heart and expe- 
rience. This break was the first step taken toward evangelical 
Christianity. His mind became confused when the Trinity and 
Logos were clearly presented to him, and he found it impossible 
to reconcile them with the Hartleian philosophy. We next find 
him under the influence of Locke and Berkeley. Locke had swept 
away all intuitive ideas; he reduced everything to sensation and 
attributed all knowledge to outward objects. This was also a 
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material philosophy, leaving no room for cause and effect or time 
and space. It drove God from the universe which he had himself 
created. Berkeley attempted to establish the idea of sensation on 
a theistic basis, asserting that things are real and have a continuous 
existence in the thought of a divine and omniscient mind. From 
it all turned Coleridge at last, almost despairing of getting any 
relief or satisfaction in philosophy. But it was only characteristic 
of the day in which he lived and the thought with which he was 
surrounded. In a note written in 1798 he says, “My philosophical 


opinions and refinements and all my metaphysical theories lay by 
me in the hour of anguish as toys by the bedside of a child deadly 
sick.” To him the sensuous philosophy of the day was incompatible 


with the sense of moral weakness and the consciousness of sin that 
so thoroughly possessed him. The feeling of great need and the 
experience that the redemption which is in Christ met that need 
were entirely irreconcilable with such philosophy, and he could not 
abide under even the shadow of its influence. These experiences 
were real to him and became the vital center of his entire system of 
Christian interpretation. 

As much as Coleridge reasoned on the various phases of re- 
ligion, he never departed from the point that faith, the faith that 
gives life, was not to be obtained through argument. “ ‘Evidences 
of Christianity !’ I am weary of the word,” he says. “Make a man 
feel the need of it, rouse him if you can to the self-knowledge of 
the need of it, and you may trust to his own evidences.” Cole- 
ridge’s philosophy carved the way for him through the wilderness 
of doubt and unbelief, while his religion became to him his life and 
not his knowledge. He attained this viewpoint only after severe 
mental and spiritual struggles. In beautiful figures he expresses 
the struggle and triumph: “Doubts rushed in, broke upon me from 
the fountains of the great deep, and fell from the windows of 
heaven. The fontal truths of natural religion alike contributed to 
the flood, and it was long before the ark of my faith rested upon 
‘Ararat.” 

While in Germany he came under the influence of Kant. Here 
he felt the power of an original genius the most important since 
the days of the Reformation. There was a novelty and subtlety 
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about his thoughts, together with a strength in his distinctions, that 
took hold of him with a giant’s chain. Coleridge owes to Kant his 
fundamental distinctions between the understanding and the rea- 
son, between nature and spirit, the validity of the ideas of God, 
immortality and freedom, the supremacy of the moral over the 
speculative, that became in large measure the basis of his entire 
religious teaching and the key to his effort to spiritualize religion 
and philosophy. While tracing these influences that made Cole- 
ridge the religious teacher we must not lose sight of the fact that 
the mysticism of Tauler, Law, Bohler, and Fox also affected him, 
preventing his mind from being imprisoned within the outline of 
a single dogmatic system. Of them he says: “They continued to 
keep alive the heart in the head; gave to me a distinct, yet stirring 
and working, presentiment that all the products of the mere re- 
flective faculties partook of death and were as the rattling twigs 
and sprays in winter, into which a sap was to flow propelled from 
some root to which I had not yet penetrated. If they were too 
often a moving cloud of smoke by day, yet they were a pillar of 
fire throughout the night of my wanderings in the wilderness of 
doubt, and enabled me to skirt, without crossing, the sandy deserts 


of unbelief.” 


Coleridge never systematized his thoughts. When Green, his 


disciple, undertook to do it he succeeded only in presenting the 
idealistic side of his teachings. In trying to make metaphysics the 
ground of demonstration of the truths of Christianity he took the 
very position that Coleridge had considered impracticable. To 
Coleridge the experience of conscience was the germ of belief. The 
intellectual adaptation whereby a large share of ideas received 
through the senses were adjusted to the constitution of the mind 
he called the Understanding. It was the “faculty judging by 
sense.” The supersensuous perception, or rather the faculty of the 
mind by which it is made, he denominated the Reason: “The 
power of universal and necessary conviction, the source and sub- 
stance of truth above sense having evidence in themselves.” Reason 
lies beyond the field of the understanding, takes cognizance of a 
class of truths and originates a set of ideas. Back of both the 


reason and the understanding is the Ego ipse, only indirectly 
39 
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known. Both are attributes of that personality and both essential 
to man’s intrinsic being. The set of ideas originated by the reason 
have no relatior to the senses; it perceives the purely spiritual 
objects by its direct activities. Understanding can only operate by 
the help of the senses. Reason is preeminently spiritual. Man, 
because of that fact, can have communion with the Divine Spirit, 
and consequently redemption is possible. He becomes a regenerate 
being when the will of the individual is the will of reason or is 
subjected to it. Reason may reach its horizon, and then religion 
is beyond the vision of reason. Then it is that faith has its con- 
tinuation,” even as the day softens away into the sweet twilight, 
and twilight, hushed and breathless, steals into darkness. Coleridge 
has thus breathed a new spirit into the principles of all his own 
masters, and transformed their thoughts from a mere creed into a 
living thought. Christianity is henceforth to be a development 
rather than a superadded life. 

The spiritual experiences of Coleridge were not mere dreams 
or imaginations, they were facts which he believed both philosophy 


and religion should recognize. To his own experiences he applied 


Christianity and found it satisfactory, as was never the case when 
he made philosophy the means of righting the disorders of his 
spiritual life. He recognized reason and revelation as concurrent 
streams from the same source. He found the vindication of the 
Christian religion in “restoring the broken harmony between re- 
ligion and reason” by enlarging the conception of both—especially 
the latter. He taught that man was essentially a religious being, 
having a definite religious constitution apart from which the very 
idea of religion is an impossibility. The philosopher must recog- 
nize that fact, and the Christian philosopher will reconcile reason 
and revelation. Having acknowledged the relation between reason 
and revelation, his religious philosophy is built upon the will. That 
man has a will is proof that he is spiritual. Sin and the will are 
closely allied; the former is possible because the latter is a fact. 
The will of man is the self-determination in him which stands 
over against the natural. Through the will as an instrument he 
ean easily get himself out of harmony with God. The will is the 
volitional power of a rational soul, and acts by its own energy and 
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independently of all beyond itself. While the reason recognizes 
moral relations, the will alone has power to act in view of moral 
relations. Sin is the result, then, of the determination of the will 
when contrary to truth and in violation of the obligations enjoined 


by conscience. The will may rise above all extraneous motives, and 


is required to do so at the suggestion of conscience ; yet it is plain 


that external motives do often decide its actions. 

At one time Coleridge was accused of being a Pantheist. Some 
of his verses warrant such a charge, and there is no question that 
he believed in the identity of object and subject, but after his own 
experiences had led him through a long and definite journey of 
reasoning, while at Highgate, there ceases to be any ground for 
such a statement. It was but a temporary stage in his religious 
experience, and had no more place in its consummation than a 
scaffolding has in a building. Ilis mature and scientific views are 
a profound and powerful refutation of these teachings, against 
which his moral and spiritual consciousness was one long and 
solemn protest. Pantheism in the time of Coleridge was one of 
theories “the most stupendous for its logical consistency” and the 
“most fascinating for the imagination” that had ever been created. 
Yet through those speculations the mind of Coleridge made its 
way and grounded itself on thoroughly theistic grounds. In later 
years many who were passing through similar struggles resorted to 
him and found the help they needed, himself invulnerable to all its 
attacks. Professor Shedd says, “There is reason to believe that 
many minds were strengthened and armed by him, and that the 
philosophy and theology of England at this time was very axferent 
from what it would be had not the thinking of Coleridge been act- 
ing as a leaven in it.” 

His teachings henceforth are in entire accord with the evan- 
gelical spirit of Christianity. Hear him: “A man may pray night 
and day and yet deceive himself, but no man can be assured of his 
sincerity who does not pray.” “Prayer is faith passing into act.” 
In an interview with De Quincey he says, “Prayer with the whole 
soul is the highest energy of which the human heart is capable.” 
To his nephew just before his death: “I have no difficulty in for- 
giveness. . . . Neither do I find or reckon the most solemn faith 
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in God, as a real object, the most arduous act of reason and will. 
Ono! It is to pray as God would have us; to pray with all the 
heart and strength, with the reason and the will, to believe vividly 
that God will listen to your voice through Christ and verily do the 
things he pleaseth thereupon—this is the last, the greatest achieve- 
ment of Christian warfare on earth.” How clear his expression of 
the divinity of Jesus: “There is no use in trying to make merit for 
ourselves either by self-brooding or by self-condemnation. We are 
to look to Christ, and him crucified. Linger not in the justice court 
listening to thy indictment. Loiter not in waiting for thy sentence! 
Appeal to Cesar! Haste to the King for a pardon! Struggle 
thither in fetters and ery aloud, and collect the whole remaining 
strength of thy will in the outery, ‘I believe; Lord, help my un- 
belief!’ By what other means is it possible for us to stand in the 
presence of the Holy One? With what mind would you come into 
his presence if not in the mind of Him in whom God alone loveth 
the world?’ Is it strange, then, to think of him as believing in the 
immortality of the soul ? 

Coleridge surveyed every field before him with a mind bold in 
speculation—bordering on temerity—but with a candor that does 
credit to the heart and with a power of deliberation that bespeaks 
the force of the intellect. He “touched being at almost every point, 


and wherever he touched it he opened up some new shaft of truth.” 


He could not address to-day the same class of hearers, “but all the 
more his voice will sound in harmony with that of the invisible 
choir who have striven to lift the gaze of men above the limits of 
the earth and to enlarge their hopes to an infinite future.” The 
curtain may drop on this soul drama, and with the words of his 
own Epitaph: 

Stop, Christian passer-by! Stop, child of God! 

And read with aching heart. Beneath this sod 

A poet lies—or that which once seemed he. 

O lift one thought in prayer for 8. T. C., 

That he who many a year with toil of breath 

Found death in life may here find life in death ! 


Mercy for praise, to be forgiven for fame 
He asked, and hoped, through Christ. Do thou the same. 


Geo. Tn, Kacglee. 














Walpole and Chesterfield. 


Arr. IX.—_WALPOLE AND CHESTERFIELD. 

In the early day of his literary struggles Oliver Goldsmith 
wrote for the Public Ledger a series of letters to which he gave 
the general title of “The Citizen of the World.” They purported 
to be the work of a shrewd, humorous Chinese traveler who came 
to London to study phases of English civilization. He goes about 
the great city accompanied by a character known as The Man in 
Black. Their conversations are most entertaining. The Chinese 
traveler discovers that London contains not only professional 
authors, but certain noblemen who now and then condescend to 
write a book. And he is amazed to find that the nobleman’s books 
sell better than those of the man of letters. He writes to his 
friend in China: “A nobleman has but to take a pen, ink, and 
paper, write away through three large volumes, and then sign his 
name to the title-page.” The book may be a wretched performance, 
but what matter so long as a nobleman’s name is attached to it? 
The appellation of “lord” is equivalent to genius. And thus it 
comes about that in England, as soon as a book is published, people 
begin to ask if the author keeps a coach, has an estate, and dines on 
turtle. If they are satisfied on these points they at once buy and 
praise his books. On the other hand, if he is only a poor devil of 
an author, it makes no odds how much he knows or how well his 
book is written. Through the phrases of his pretended Chinese 
traveler Goldsmith voiced the feeling that many a struggling man 
of genius must have had when he saw how easily social distinction 
cleared the path to literary renown. He spoke not for himself alone 
but for many about him who were in the same plight. This was one 
of the petty annoyances of English literary life in the eighteenth 
century. The aristocrats would persist in entering the arena with 
professed men of letters and, what was worse, they would carry 
off many of the prizes. To-day it is impossible for a man to make 
any name in letters by virtue of his equipage or his titles. A 
man of rank may have a literary gift as well as a commoner. 
Many of the aristocrats could write well, and not a few could 


write superbly. Walpole and Chesterfield were among these. 
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I have called these men “the aristocrats,” for that is exactly 
what they were. They thought themselves better than the rank 
and file of humanity. In a technical sense they were better. 
Society in the days of Walpole and Chesterfield was divided into 
strata, just as it is now, but at that time the lines of demarcation 
were more sharply drawn than they are to-day. Some men looked 
down and others looked up. Neither class thought there was any- 
thing odd about this arrangement. The upper classes more or less 
pitied the lower, the lower more or less envied the upper. There 
were sturdy members of the lower stratum who preserved a fierce 
personal independence while they perfectly acquiesced in the es- 
tablished order of the world. They sometimes came into collision 
with their social betters, but this did not mean that they had demo- 
eratic ideas. They had no wish to drag noblemen down to their 
commonplace sphere, they merely wished to teach noblemen the 


wisdom of keeping in their own sphere and the virtue of minding 


their own business. Many of these assaults came from the world 
of letters. Writers and students have in all ages constituted a 
republic of their own, a little independent state inside the great 
monarchy, the members of which, forever quarreling, quickly 
unite against a common enemy. The aristocrats, albeit they made 
books themselves, despised professional authors. The feeling that 
it is degrading to write books for a living is very ancient. “I am 
not an author,” Congreve testily remarked to Voltaire; “I am not 
an author, I am a gentleman.” This was Horace Walpole’s idea; 
he was not an author, he was a gentleman. For men of letters he 
had only a sneer. He wrote a novel, but he was a gentleman in 
spite of it. He compiled his Anecdotes of Painters in England, 
his Catalogue of Noble and Royal Authors, his Historic Doubts 
on the Life and Reign of Richard III, but these books were all 
done—as a gentleman should do such work—for pleasure, and 
not for the sake of competing with the vulgar mob that writes for 
a living. Walpole had a good-natured contempt for accurate 
scholarship; accuracy was inconsistent with the character of a 
gentleman. There are many things one would better not know; 
leave horrid details to the poor drudges in Grub Street! With 
this conception of authorship it is not surprising that Walpole 
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should put a low estimate on men who to-day stand in the first 
ranks for literary skill or profound scholarship. Imagine Wal- 
pole patronizing Gibbon; the author of the Historic Doubts on 
Richard III patronizing the author of the Decline and Fall of 


the Roman Empire! 


It was a fearful mistake to make, but pos- 
sibly Walpole was all unconscious of it. A still greater mistake 
was his attitude toward Fielding. It is grotesque to think that 
the man whose idea of fiction was The Castle of Otranto should 
have given two fingers instead of his whole hand to the author of 
Tom Jones. Walpole went through life making blunders of this 
sort, trying to apply the social measuring rod to men of genius, 
Ilence his attitude toward Johnson, Richardson, Hume, and 
Goldsmith. No one of them was a gentleman by Horace Wal- 
pole’s standard. 

Now what kind of a life did an aristocrat like Horace Wal- 
pole lead? Let us get at some of the conditions of existence as 
he understood them. 

In the first place, he was entirely exempt from the conditiens 
laid upon Adam at the time Adam was expelled from the garden 
of Eden. Horace Walpole never knew what it was to earn his 
bread in the sweat of his brow. He was cut off from the most 
exacting penalty of human existence—the necessity of maintain- 
ing that life which has come to each of us unsought. He looked 
about him and saw men struggling for daily bread. The spectacle 
diverted him as would the spectacle of street arabs scrambling for 
pennies. He not only took no part in it, he could not even con- 
ceive of such a thing, any more than he could conceive of jumping 
out of his chariot to scramble after pennies in the dust with the 
street arabs. A man in this situation cannot help feeling superior. 
All the facts of life testify to his superiority. He is not as other 
men, and he knows it. Contrast Walpole with Richard Savage. 
Without a groat in his pocket, hardly a shirt to his back, too 


proud to ask his friends for help, Savage wanders through the 


London streets and when darkness comes on curls up in a door- 
way and falls asleep. Presently Floyd, another indigent author, 
passes along, recognizes Savage, and wakes him up. Savage 
springs to his feet and exclaims, “My dear Floyd, I’m shocked to 
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find you in this destitute condition! Will you go home with me 
to my lodgings?” These men had wit, but their wit and their des- 
perate courage were not always sufficient; not a few Grub Street 
authors took refuge in suicide. The story of Goldsmith’s strug- 
gles, Johnson’s hardships, Christopher Smart’s impecuniosities, 
is very picturesque, but the life these men led was cruelly exact- 
ing. Your literary Bohemian of to-day is a prince in comparison 
with the literary Bohemians of the eighteenth century. Freedom 
from the necessity of work encourages a man to throw off other 
responsibilities. Walpole was essentially the critic and _ the 
mocker. He took no share in the conduct of affairs. While other 
men bore the heat and burden of the day he sat under a sunshade 
and looked on. For a wonder, nobody threw stones at him; Eng- 
land is accustomed to its leisure class, believes in it and wouldn’t 
know what to do without it. Walpole took his seat in Parliament 
in 1741 at the age of twenty-four years. Ile made two or three 
speeches, but for the most part he was content to be a listener. 
There is nothing to show that he ever espoused an unpopular 
cause or sacrificed an hour of ease for the good of the people at 
large. He was not vulgarly selfish, scheming, a plotter. In a 
corrupt state of society he was remarkably free from the grosser 


traits. We shall find some amusement in studying the life of this 


polite idler who in his nonchalant way was the busiest man alive. 
A man of intelligence and taste who has nothing to do will devise 
something to suit his whim or his genius. If he have a coarse 
vein he will indulge in coarse pleasures and people will call him 
a brute; if he be a man of delicate fancy he will go in for delicate 
delights and people will call him effeminate. Walpole became a 
virtuoso. He built himself a gingerbread Gothic mansion on the 
banks of the Thames at Twickenham. He set up a press for his 
private satisfaction and made limited editions of curious books to 
give away to his friends. And he became an indefatigable col- 
lector of paintings, statuary, engravings, relics, and oddities of all 
sorts. He set the fashion for this sort of thing in his day. It is 
owing to Walpole’s influence, no doubt, that thousands of price- 
less treasures have been preserved which might otherwise have 
found their way to the junkshop. His own collection became so 
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renowned that he began to feel like the keeper of a museum. 
People applied in throngs; it became necessary to regulate by 
stringent rule the number who should be admitted each week. 
Walpole was pleased to have his collection so honored, but he 
laughingly admitted the inconvenience of the reputation he had 
acquired. “His whole time,” says one of his biographers, “was 
passed in giving tickets to his gallery and hiding himself when 
it was on view.” He used to declare that he kept an inn—the 
Sign of the Gothie Castle. In one of his letters to Montagu he 
says, serio-comically, “Take my advice: never build a charming 
house for yourself between London and Hampton Court. Every- 
body will live in it but you.” 

Walpole’s mansion, while it was neither one of the greatest 
nor one of the noblest of England’s stately homes, may well be 
accounted one of the most famous and interesting. It has become 
historic under the name of “Strawberry Hill,” a name which 
Walpole found in one of the old title deeds. This cottage or villa, 
which began as a toy, became in the course of twenty-five years a 
castle, a palace; for nearly a quarter of a century elapsed between 
the time when Walpole made the original purchase and the mo- 
ment when he was putting the last touches to what he called the 
Round Tower and the apartment known as the State Bedchamber. 
In Walpole’s day building was a stately and dignified process. 
The great mass rose slowly from the ground. A deal of thought 
went into the laying of every stone. When finished the house 
partook of the builder’s nature; it was an embodiment of his 
genius. On this principle it is easy to explain the fantastic and 
bizarre character of Strawberry Hill. The house was like its 
owner. Goldwin Smith says that Thomas Jefferson invented that 
type of residence which displayed the front of a Grecian temple 
with culinary appurtenances in the rear. Horace Walpole in- 
vented that type of residence which looked like a Gothic castle 
of the Middle Ages but was intended to be a comfortable home 
for a gouty and finical English bachelor of modern times. One 
plainly sees that the Gothic idea must undergo considerable modi- 
fication to make it fit the requirements. Strawberry Hill was not 


a complete success. The parts conceived in the true Gothic spirit 
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were too gloomy and constrained. The other parts were open to 
the criticism of “paltriness.” Its owner loved it in spite of its 
defects. He was not blind to the incongruities in which the place 
abounded. Though not wholly successful in his architecture 
Walpole could take a firm stand when it came to his collections. 
He was a skillful virtuoso. He knew what to seek and where to 
seek for it. Curios were cheap in that golden time. Things were 
then to be had for a song which are not likely ever again to come 
upon the market. To enumerate even the chief items in the cabi- 
nets of Strawberry Hill is impossible. They cannot be passed by 
in silence; Horace Walpole and his collections were one and in- 
separable. The treasures of art and the relics were the most 
nearly perfect expression of the man’s self. “Love me, love my 
dog,” is a superficial proverb. “Love me and admire my pictures 
and bric-a-brae” goes a good deal deeper. There was much in 
Walpole’s museum to admire and more to wonder at. We may 
guess at the profusion of prints, miniatures, intaglios, rings, coins, 
and vases with which his rooms and cabinets abounded. Many 
of these things were within the reach of other wealthy men. They 
gave the place distinction, but the distinction was not supreme. 
Walpole had a touch of the Barnum about him. He must have 
curiosities to make the people stare. In his library was a clock 
given by Henry VIII to Anne Boleyn. A cabinet in the same 
room contained rare coins, including the silver medal which Pope 
Gregory XIII had struck off to commemorate the Massacre of 
St. Bartholomew. In the room known as the Holbein Chamber 
were two relics of sufficient importance to make the reputation of 
any less splendid collection: one was “a tortoise-shell comb, set 
with silver hearts and roses,” which had belonged to Mary Queen 
of Scots; the other was “the red hat of Cardinal Wolsey.” The 
carpet in this Holbein Chamber was worked by Kitty Clive, the 
famous actress, who was Walpole’s admirer. In the Gallery were 
really notable pieces of ancient sculpture. In the square room, 
called the Tribune, were Cellini’s silver bell, a missal decorated 
with miniatures by Raphael, a dagger which had belonged to 
Henry VIII, and a mourning ring given at the funeral of 
Charles I. Not far away hung the warrant for beheading the 
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Martyr King. The paintings were everywhere in profusion. 
Here was the original portrait of Catherine of Braganza, sent 
from Portugal prior to her marriage with Charles II. The in- 
terest of such a picture was as much historical as artistic. If one 
wanted the purely artistic he might turn to the head of Niobe by 
Guido Reni, which used to hang in the master’s bedroom. Or 
by way of total contrast with these one might look at Hogarth’s 
original sketch of the Beggar's Opera, acquired by Walpole di- 
rectly from the collection of Rich, the fortunate manager who 
had produced that lively and original piece. The place contained 
enough fully to justify its great contemporary reputation. It is 
not to be supposed that the owner’s taste was impeccable or that 
there were not times when he failed completely. Walpole, like 
other men, had friends who gave him things, and his judgment 
was biased by his affection. Having still plenty of leisure, Hor- 
ace Walpole set up a printing press, hired a printer, and began to 
make fine editions of books. This was an innovation and created 
much talk. It became the fashion to go and see a poem printed 
under the direction of this elegant disciple of Gutenberg and 
Fust. The productions of the Strawberry Hill Press have grown 
famous and are eagerly sought for by those who collect rare books. 

With every reasonable wish granted, and some quite unrea- 
sonable, the production of literature becomes a very simple mat- 
ter. Horace Walpole was as industrious and productive as many 
a man who slaves with the pen for daily bread. Putting to one 
side his historical essays and memoirs, his plays and his verses, 
let us remind ourselves that this man was the author of a curious 
romance called The Castle of Otranto. As a story it pushes the 
heroie and mysterious to the last point of absurdity. It might 
almost be intended for a satire, so ridiculously improbable is it. 
And yet that foolish piece has the flavor of real literature in it, 
and keeps right along being printed and read in spite of all the 
efforts of critics to laugh it down. The Castle of Otranto is the 
literary parent of all blood-and-thunder romances, like The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho and a hundred others. All the terrors of the 
imagination which present themselves with an accompaniment of 
medixvalism may be traced back to the master of the Strawberry 
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T1ill Mansion. The greatest of Walpole’s services to literature 
was rendered in his incomparable letters. We can afford to be 
very grateful to this man, we who live in an age so hostile to the 
epistolary art. There were many good letter writers in Horace 
Walpole’s day, but none so skillful as he. To be sure, his oppor- 
tunities were great. He lived in the center of the fashionable and 
not far from the heart of the political world. He knew every- 
body worth knowing in London and the surrounding country. He 
was at home in Paris, where he had friends in the high circles of 
wit and fashion. He was an incomparable story-teller, and he 
knew how to give his stories that not too perceptible dash of malice 
which we all enjoy when the story is not told about us. Above 
all, Walpole was willing to take pains with his letters, and that is 
one point in which the eighteenth century gentleman completely 
outelasses the gentleman of our day. We have begun to give some 
time to the function of dining; it is to be hoped that we shall pres- 
ently begin to write letters worthy of the name. Probably Wal- 
pole did not suspect how high an estimate later generations were 
to place upon his incomparable gift, but he must have known that 
his epistles were worth reading the third and fourth time. He 
had a superb model, though one would not imply that he con- 
sciously imitated his model. Walpole entertained almost pas- 
sionate devotion for the memory of Madame de Sévigné. Among 
his treasures was “the individual ebony cabinet in which Madame 
de Sévigné kept her pens and paper for writing her matchless let- 
ters.” Walpole calls it a “sacred relie” and exults in his acquisi- 
tion. He says he would like “to inclose and conceal it in a shrine 
of gold and jewels.” He not only wrote well, he also wrote 
voluminously. From his youth up to the time when his fingers, 
stiffened and cramped with gout, could hardly move across the 
page he was adding line upon line to one of the most valuable 
literary and social records of the eighteenth century. Just forty- 
four years ago an attempt was made to collect these scattered 
leaves, and the result was nine printed octavo volumes. Many 
leaves have been discovered since. At the present moment there 
are not less than three thousand of Horace Walpole’s letters in 
print. The amateur of literature may not feel that he has time to 
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read them all; but he may rest assured that every one of the three 
thousand is worth reading. If he wants a complete picture of the 
times, political, artistic, social; if he wants hours of the most un- 
alloyed amusement, many a hearty laugh, and, above all, that 
happy inward mirth to which delicate satire and pungent charac- 
terization give rise, he will not fail to read the letters of Horace 
Walpole. 

Now we come to the second of the aristocrats, a man whose 
literary fame, like Walpole’s, rests chiefly upon his letters. But 
these letters are not addressed to charming ladies in the highest 
realm of polite society, or to poets, artists, virtuosos, and men of 
fashion. They are the letters of a worldly but affectionate father 
who, having attained high position in social and diplomatic cir- 
cles, is anxious that his son shall profit by what he has himself ex- 
perienced. These letters of Lord Chesterfield are very practical 
and touch upon a variety of topics, from care of the teeth to diplo- 
matic history. They were not intended for publication. The 
writer would have been astonished had he been told what was to 
be their fate. There are certain able men whom it is customary 
to abuse. No one knows why, except that it is customary. As the 


staid old Englishman said to the inquisitive young American, 


“God bless you, sir, it’s always been so.” The fact that a thing is 
seems to make it unnecessary to explain why it is. Everyone 
speaks ill of certain literary and historical characters, and we idly 
repeat the damaging gossip. Among the eminent men whom it is 
customary to abuse is my Lord Chesterfield. His name, to be 
sure, has passed into current speech, into proverb. We say of a 
very polished man that he is a “Chesterfield.” We often use the 
adjective Chesterfieldian. When the women of New York city, 
a few months ago, sent a petition to a high official of the street-car 
system begging that something be done to reform the manners of 
the street-car conductors, the high official replied that he could 
not undertake to equip the system with Chesterfields—which was 
very true. Probably the women of New York only asked that the 
street cars should not be equipped with banditti. I do not im- 
agine that the superintendent of the Metropolitan traction com- 
pany spends much time in reading Chesterfield’s Letters to his 
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Son, but when it comes to using the right adjective at the right 
time and in the right way he can do it like a professional critic of 
books. Here, then, is an anomaly. A man whose name is a 
synonym for what is polished, elegant, urbane, is perpetually held 
up for malediction. How do we account for it? If to be polite 
is to be wicked, my Lord Chesterfield was the most eminent sin- 
ner of his day. Is it wrong to be polite? Is politeness generally 
more or less of a sham? We all hate brutal people, but, on the 
other hand, we cannot help being suspicious of the man who is too 
suave, too highly mannered, too ready to please, too ostentatious 
with his bows and his smiles. We feel by instinct that there is 
virtue in plain speech. We think that the highest type of sin- 
cerity is sincerity unadorned. We are of like mind with Alceste 
in the play of “The Misanthrope.” Alceste belonged to the highest 
society of his time, he hated the insincere manners of his own 
class, the bowings and scrapings, the meaningless protestations, 
the frivolous salutes, the phrases compounded of verbal nothings, 
all that ammunition of compliment which overpolite people dis- 
charge at one another’s heads. “By the laws of the social world,” 
says Alceste, “real merit goes undistinguished. We accord the 
same empty honor to the gentleman and the fool.” Here is a part 
of the explanation why the world is so unanimously hostile to 
Lord Chesterfield. The world feels that this nobleman was too 
polite to be honest. There is yet another reason. Many good peo- 
ple honestly think that excessive politeness is a cloak which covers 
mental weakness. Strength of intellect and fine manners are 
popularly supposed to be incompatible. In the country village 
where part of my boyhood was passed a man who wore kid gloves 
was laughed at. I have seen in print within the past year an 
article the author of which sneers at Lowell because he was photo- 
graphed with a pair of kid gloves on. That shows how deep- 
rooted the prejudice is against fine clothes or fine manners. 

Lord Chesterfield’s excessive attention to the little things of 
life is supposed to cover a want of mental force. He has been 
ealled a Turveydrop, a fribble. His passion for “the graces” was 
thought to be more becoming to a teacher of etiquette than to a 
statesman. The criticism is almost wholly erroneous. Lord Ches- 
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terfield held sound views “as to the distribution of functions be- 
tween knives and forks” and he also held very sound views about 
matters of the highest import. Almost every page of his writing 
is saturated with strong common sense. Had he been Franklin 
composing his “Poor Richard” maxims he could not have uttered 
more wholesome advice. Let a person entirely prejudiced against 
Lord Chesterfield pick up the first volume of his famous Letters 
and begin to read. He will have a most singular experience. 
Before he has gone through twenty pages he will have come upon 
a half hundred judgments of which he absolutely approves. He 
will be astonished at the clarity, precision, and humor of the ex- 
pressions. He will be flattered to find not only that he agrees with 
Lord Chesterfield but that Lord Chesterfield perfectly agrees with 
him. Prejudice begins to dissolve like morning mist. What 
greater proof do we need of a man’s ability than that he agrees 
with us? “He is an intelligent being,” we exclaim; “he thinks 
exactly as we do!” And Lord Chesterfield has this habit of think- 
ing our inmost thoughts for us and expressing them in simple but 
faultless English. It is impossible not to be charmed with him. 
I will give the most prejudiced person one volume of Chester- 
field’s Letters to read, and then ask him whether three quarters of 
his antagonism has not been removed. But, as we all know, popu- 
lar judgment is too often a mere rehash of other men’s opinions. 
We are apt to think whatever the manual of English literature 
tells us to think. Lord Chesterfield has suffered most from his 
collision with Dr. Johnson. Had the unfortunate episode of the 
dictionary not taken place we should hear less about this polished 
nobleman’s bad qualities. It is human to side with the down- 
trodden man of genius against the rich and supercilious patron. 
It is human to give all the virtues to the one man and all the vices 
to the other. But Johnson had his weaknesses, and Chesterfield 
was not without virtue. It is an odd fact that the best defense of 
Chesterfield should have come from the most learned and sym- 
pathetic Johnsonian scholar of our time, Dr. Birkbeck Hill. 

The public balks at two things in making its estimate of 
Chesterfield. The first is the code of morality set forth in the 


letters. Perhaps there were people who approved in the eight- 
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eenth century, but certainly not in the twentieth. We are grown 
more decent; the fabric of society is healthier. Dr. Johnson 
himself summed up the verdict of posterity in words which our 
prudish age does not willingly suffer. The public also balks at 
the fact that the letters were addressed to an illegitimate son. 
Here, however, we cannot appeal to Dr. Johnson to sympathize 
with us in our disgust. The sturdy moralist numbered among his 
intimate friends a young gentleman of fashion by the name of 
Topham Beauclerk. Beauclerk was a wit and a dandy. The 
alliance between him and Johnson is one of the oddest to be met 
with in literary history. The old philosopher loved this youth as 
he loved few men. He who had no manners for three quarters of 
the time, and almost none the remaining one quarter, reveled in 
the unspeakably high-bred bearing of his young friend from the 
West End of London. That drop of royal blood in Beauclerk’s 
veins, sinister though it was, meant everything to Dr. Johnson. 


The good man loved a king, and of kings in general he dearly 
loved a Stuart. We shall not find any antagonism on Johnson’s 


part for the chance fact that young Philip Stanhope was born out 
of wedlock. Here, I believe, are the chief reasons why Lord 
Chesterfield has been the recipient of long-continued if not violent 
abuse: first, his excessive urbanity, which the world regards as a 
mark of hollowness; second, that same urbanity, which is sup- 
posed to conceal a want of mental force; third, the circumstances 
of young Philip Stanhope’s birth, which appear to symbolize the 
rottenness of high society in the eighteenth century. On this last 
point the world is in error. The corruption in the peasant class 
was notorious. It was Chesterfield’s misfortune to have his por- 
trait painted by two of his most implacable enemies; I am, of 
course, speaking of verbal portraits. No man excelled Horace 
Walpole in the art of using the pen, that delicate and destructive 
instrument, and Walpole hated Lord Chesterfield as he hated 
few men. It was a case of “revenge for a father.” Sir Robert 
Walpole, who did not suffer easily, had often writhed under Ches- 
terfield’s sarcasms in the days when they were pitted against each 
other in the political arena. Young Walpole repaid the debt with 
interest. In reading his references to the courtly earl we must 
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keep this point in mind. The portrait may be in the main ac- 
curate, but the color is overcharged, the lines are exaggerated. 
The other portrait painter was Lord Hervey, who did not even 
make a pretense of being delicate. Every stroke was brutal. He 
says Chesterfield “had a person as disagreeable as it was possible 
for a human being to be without being deformed, and a broad 
rough-featured ugly face with black teeth, and a head big enough 
for a Polyphemus.” This is certainly uncompromising. Had 
his lordship been large of stature, like Mirabeau, for example, 
his height and his bulk would have carried off some of his defects. 
To be big and ugly is impressive; to be small and ugly is pitiful. 
A man who is positively ill-looking must make up for it by clever- 
ness of wit and charm of manner. It is wonderful how much peo- 
ple will forgive in a handsome man or a beautiful woman. With 
good looks half the battle of life is won. Add to good looks some 
grace of carriage and address, some brightness of intelligence, and 
every door flies open. But ugly people should pray Heaven for 
the largest possible allotment of brains; they will need them. 
And when they have secured the brains let them cultivate grace of 
manner. I believe that Chesterfield’s perfect command of all the 
niceties of deportment was in part due to a consciousness that 
neither face nor figure had anything to recommend them. May 
not some praise be given to a man who, without a line in counte- 
nance or form that was grateful to the eye, made his name the 
symbol of the graces? There are yet other reasons why Lord 
Chesterfield laid such stress upon deportment. He lived in an 
age when the democratic spirit had not reduced us so nearly to a 
dead level. The distinctions of class had not been lost. The 
democratic spirit was honeycombing society, but the fabric, the 
structure, was to all appearance good for a thousand years to 
come. It was a formal and a picturesque age. Men rustled in 
silk and were bedecked with ribbons and lace. The costume of 
women was fully as mysterious as it is to-day and twenty times 
more ornate. Great stress was laid upon the little things. The 
bows were profound, the compliments were excessive, the sense 


of propriety was very delicate and very French. The age was 


fitted to breed Chesterfields, though as yet but one had appeared 
40 
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whose name was to become proverbial. Every few years such a 
man makes his entry. It was Chesterfield then; it was Beau 
Brummell in George IV’s time; it was Count d’Orsay in the early 


Victorian period. Every age must have its pattern of the social 
graces. 

Besides being the arbiter elegantiarum of his time Lord 
Chesterfield was for years in the diplomatic service. He held 
important posts. He attended to affairs requiring the utmost 
finesse. European politics was a game of chess in the eighteenth 
century; and anyone who has played chess knows that it is one 
of the most complicated and delicate of all operations which mas- 
querade under the name of amusement. A single false move 
spoils everything. Lord Chesterfield played the political chess 
game with wonderful adroitness. We have an illustration of his 
tact in the history of his Irish career. He interrupted his diple- 
matie work for a little time to serve as lord-lieutenant of Ireland. 
He was there just eight months; he handled the affairs with con- 
summate skill—and he made the Irish love him. That is the 
miraculous point. An Englishman who can win the love of the 
Irish would be worth taking a journey to see. The time of Ches- 
terfield’s lord-lieutenancy coincided with the attempt of the 
Young Pretender in 1745—the period so brilliantly described by 
Seott in Waverley. All Great Britain was in an uproar. The 
Irish had their opportunity. But, thanks to the wise and adroit 
administration of Lord Chesterfield, in that part of the kingdom 
where most trouble was anticipated the least was realized. This 
man was no mere dandy. He was adroit, supple, diplomatic, but 
he was a man of character. The vices cannot wholly neutralize 
the virtues. Above all, we must not forget that he was a man of 
plain speech. He could be affable and complimentary when it 
suited his purpose, but also he could use the most withering sar- 
casm, the most scathing innuendo. Nay, more, he could be as 
blunt as Dr. Johnson; for it was Chesterfield who described the 
House of Lords as a Hospital for Incurables. Being a diplomat 
by practice and self-training Chesterfield wished to fit his son for 
a diplomatic career. The letters have that object in view. They 
are also a complete manual of politeness. The book of etiquette 
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does not exist which does not owe something to Chesterfield. 
Much of the advice is elementary, as is natural. Young Philip 
Stanhope was but five years of age when his father began to pen 
those worldly-wise epistles. A boy requires much homely advice 
between the ages of five and eighteen. Let me illustrate: some 
people think that if your heart is all right it doesn’t make any 
difference how you carve a duck. But is not that youth better 
equipped whose heart is all right and who can carve a duck too? 
Chesterfield thought so. I open the Letters at random and come 
upon this paragraph—Chesterfield is speaking of little things, and 
among others of carving: “Do you use yourself to carve adroitly 
and genteelly, without hacking half an hour across a bone, with- 
out bespattering the company with the sauce, and without over- 
turning the glasses into your neighbors’ pockets. . . . How trifling 
soever these things may seem, or really be in themselves, they are 
no longer so when above half the world thinks them otherwise.” 
No advice could be plainer or more plainly expressed. This is 
the rough-and-tumble part of a boy’s education. It is on the 
same plane with that maxim which says: “On entering a draw- 
ing-room take particular pains not to fall over the rug.” Young 
Stanhope was all his life more or less in need of such advice. He 
was an awkward youth. It took a deal of hard polishing to fit 
him for that gay world where he never really shone. Hundreds 
of pages are given to this stock advice in which all books of eti- 
quette abound. Chesterfield was anxious that the boy should get 
rid of his “English crust * awkwar’ bashfulness, shyness, and 
roughness.” He explains at great length that “those lesser tal- 
ents, of an engaging, insinuating manner, an easy good breeding, 
a genteel behavior and address, are of infinitely more advantage 
than they are generally thought to be.” But I fail to see that he 
teaches anywhere that these things are of prime importance. To 
be sure, all men cannot be intelligent, but they can at least be well- 
bred. Something is gained. The following sentences are worth 
anyone’s consideration. Says Chesterfield: “Virtue and learn- 
ing, like gold, have their intrinsic value; but if they are net pol- 
ished they certainly lose a great deal of their luster: and even 


polished brass will pass upon more people than rough gold.” No 
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better or more reasonable defense of what are called “the graces” 
can be given than Chesterfield here gives. This English nobleman 
greatly admired the French because of the infinite pains they be- 
stow upon the little amenities of life. When reading the innuen- 
does which English writers constantly throw at the French people, 
a practice we Americans too often copy, it is well to remember 
that Lord Chesterfield said: “A Frenchman, who, with a fund 
of virtue, learning, and good sense, has the manners and good 
breeding of his country, is the perfection of human nature.” He 
puts “virtue, learning, and good sense” first. What more could 
Isaac Watts or Samuel Johnson do? But the world remembers 
that Lord Chesterfield was a rake, a gambler, and a cynic, and 
therefore will have none of him. The world would distrust the 
Ten Commandments if it thought Lord Chesterfield had spoken 
well of them. So deeply rooted is prejudice! 

In advice relating to the employment of time and the choice 
of pleasures neither Smiles’s Self-Help nor Mason’s Self-Know!l- 
edge is more orthodox than Chesterfield’s Letters. Says the 
worldly nobleman to his son: “Do you employ your whole time 
in the most useful manner? I do not mean, do you study all day 
long? nor do I require it. But I mean do you make the most of 
the respective allotments of your time? While you study is it 
with attention? When you divert yourself is it with spirit? 


Your diversions may, if you please, employ some part of your 


time very usefully. It depends entirely upon the nature of them. 
If they are futile and frivolous it is time worse than lost, for 
they will give you a habit of futility. ... The pleasures of a man 
of parts either flatter the senses or improve the mind. I hope, at 
least, that there is not one minute of the day in which you do 
nothing at all. Inaction at your age is unpardonable.” Here 
again we find that core of common sense which is contained in 
nearly all of Lord Chesterfield’s maxims and observations. Take 
out the cynicism, the low estimate of woman, and the easy moral- 
ity, which was due to the times in which he lived quite as much 
as to the man’s self, and Lord Chesterfield’s letters are a very 
good mentor for young people. 

Do you want sound advice upon books and reading? You 
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can find it in Chesterfield. Let us remind ourselves in passing 


that he lived in an age when a knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics was thought becoming to a gentleman. We call those 
people old fogies because we know more about electricity than 
they. They were not old fogies, and many of them had a culture 
we entirely lack. One would not wish material civilization to go 
back to that time, but he might well wish that the best ideals of 
that time were also the ideals of ours. And prominent among 
these ideals he would place a feeling for the literary glories of 
Greece and Rome. Something of this sort Chesterfield has in 
mind when he says to his son, “Can you open Demosthenes at a 
venture? Can you get through an oration of Cicero or a satire of 
Horace without difficulty?’ To be solicitous about these masters 
is surely to set a high standard in the art of reading. On the 
other hand, Chesterfield could give advice as homely as that con- 
tained in an almanac or a copybook, as when he says, “Read only 
useful books, and never quit a subject until you are thoroughly 
master of it.” 

Whatever his life was, he never made the theoretical mistake 
of regarding fine manners as paramount. His philosophy is very 
well summed up in this last quotation: “For my own part [ 
really think that, next to the consciousness of doing a good action, 
that of doing a civil one is the most pleasing; and the epithet 
which I shall covet the most, next to that of Aristides, would be 


that of well-bred.” 
\nentieendlit 
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Art. X.—THE BIBLE IN “ EVANGELINE.” 
Tue Bible is the oxygen of our Anglo-Saxon atmosphere. 
Its spirit, thought, and imagery have been incorporated in our 


best English and American literature. Like gold, it is found in 


the quartz of our earliest literary formations and in the sands of 


the seething streams of our book-loving to-day. Our literature 
began with the translation of the Seriptures. Cwdmon’s para- 
phrase and the work of the Venerable Bede, who rendered portions 
of the Bible into English in the early part of the eighth century, 
are the golden milestones from which we take our historic bear- 
ings. Wyclif, the first great English reformer and translator of 
the Bible, had for his contemporary Geoffrey Chaucer, the “Father 
of English Poetry,” whose poems are replete with allusions which 
show his familiarity with the Old Testament and the Apocrypha 
as well as with the New Testament. Spenser’s “Faerie Queene” 
is as aromatic with the religious spirit as a censer in the 
hand of an Aaron. Milton’s “Paradise Lost,” based on the 
Mosaie account of the fall, still stands as the great epic. And 
Bunyan’s “Pilgrim,” with his scroll in his bosom, lives on through 
the years, an inspiration to each new generation of wayfaring 
men. This beneficent influence is no less in the writings of Tenny- 
son, Browning, and Ruskin. Tennyson quoted or alluded to 
Scripture four hundred and sixty times in his poems, and these 
references are from fifty-two of the sixty-six books of the Bible. 
Browning, as every student knows, was also “mighty in the 
Scriptures,” while texts fell as naturally from Ruskin’s pen as 
raindrops from an April cloud. These facts are so patent that 
Professor Huxley has acknowledged that “It is an unquestionable 
fact that for the last three centuries this Book has been woven into 
all that is best in English literature and history.” 

When we examine American literature we observe that all 
our great poets have been dominated by a reverent religious spirit, 
and none more so than Longfellow. “The poetry of Longfellow 
furnishes a most signal proof of the benefits conferred by poets 
upon mankind. It is a gospel of good will set to music. It has 
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carried sweetness and light to thousands of homes. It is blended 
with our holiest affections and immortal hopes.” He has been the 


favorite interpreter of life and the teacher of the common people 


in English-speaking lands for the last half century, and is read 
more to-day than any other poet except David. An Oxford pro- 
fessor is quoted as declaring that Longfellow had a hundred readers 
in England where Browning had one. He, “as the priest with his 
hyssop sprinkles the congregation,” has scattered biblical thoughts, 
familiar to the common mind, through some of his finest verses. 
Christian ideals drew him with stronger cords than worldly philos 
ophies and heathen mythologies. He heard the “Footsteps of 
Angels” as well as the whisperings of the Muses. He finds a 
theme in “The Sifting of Peter” as well as in “The Masque of 
Pandora.” The fountain opened for sin and uncleanness 
sparkled brighter before his eyes than the fabled rills of Helicon. 
He did not sing, as so many poets have done, too far above our 
heads; but, like the robin, he built his nest in the orchards near 
our doors. Elizabeth Barrett Browning’s desire was realized in 
him; for, said she, “We want the touch of Christ’s hand upon our 
literature as it touched other dead things; we want the sense of 
the saturation of Christ’s blood upon the souls of our poets, that it 
may ery through them in answer to the ceaseless wail of the 
sphinx of our humanity expounding agony into renovation.” 
“Evangeline” beautifully illustrates Longfellow’s power in the 
use of the Bible. While in this exquisite poem we find some 
classic references, such as, “like Druids of eld,” “Titan-like,” “the 
revel of frenzied Bacchantes,” “the Fates,” “like a god of 
Olympus,” and “the Dryads whose haunts they molested,” and a 
few similes founded on historical incidents, like a reference to 
Xerxes in “the planetree the Persian adored;” yet his most 
striking pictures and rhetorical figures originated in nature and 
the Scriptures. In the view of Benedict Bellefontaine’s barns and 
farmyards we find that 


there, in his feathered seraglio, 
Strutted the lordly turkey, and crowed the cock, with the selfsame 
Voice that in ages of old had startled the penitent Peter. 


Fall has come to those Acadian shores. The harvests have 
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been gathered. All signs foretell the winter, for “with the wild 
winds of September wrestled the trees of the forests, as Jacob of 
old with the angel.” What is more delightfully descriptive than 
the portrait of Evangeline framed in her chamber window? She 
is thinking of Gabriel, who, at the ringing of the curfew, had just 
bidden his sweetheart many a fond good night. Thoughts of sad- 
ness steal upon her as the clouds drift over the moon and leave 
their shadows on the floor. 

And, as she gazed from the window, she saw serenely the moon pass 

Forth from the folds of a cloud, and one star follow her footsteps, 

As out of Abraham’s tent young Ishmael wandered with Hagar! 

When the men of Grand-Pré have gathered in the village 
church, and the announcement is made by the English officer that 
they are to be torn, like worthless briers, from their soil and 
thrown in some out-of-the-way place, Basil the blacksmith, the 
father of Gabriel, cries out in his red-hot anger, “Down with the 
tyrants of England!” In the midst of the tumult Father Felician 
enters through the door in the chancel. He raises his hand and 
hushes the throng. His words are worthy of an apostle: 


“What is this that ye do, my children? what madness has seized you? 
Forty years of my life have I labored among you, and taught you, 
Not in word alone, but in deed, to love one another! 

Is this the fruit of my toils, of my vigils and prayers and privations? 
Have you so soon forgotten all lessons of love and forgiveness? 

This is the house of the Prince of Peace, and would you profane it 
Thus with violent deeds and hearts overfiowing with hatred? 

Lo! where the crucified Christ from his cross is gazing upon you! 
See! in those sorrowful eyes what meekness and holy compassion! 
Hark! how those lips still repeat the prayer, ‘O Father, forgive them !’ 
Let us repeat that prayer in the hour when the wicked assail us, 


wo 


Let us repeat it now, and say, ‘O Father, forgive them! 


At the evening service that night, as they sang the “Ave Maria,” 
they “fell on their knees, and their souls, with devotion translated, 
rose on the ardor of prayer, like Elijah ascending to heaven.” 
Father Felician is sketched in that last drear night on the 
Acadian coast in his ministrations among his wronged people as 


“consoling and blessing and cheering, like unto shipwrecked Paul 
on Melita’s desolate seashore.” 

In a glimpse along a Southern bayou there is this delicate 
fancy concerning a cedar: 
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Swinging from its great arms, the trumpet-flower and the grapevine 
Hung their ladder of ropes aloft like the ladder of Jacob, 
On whose pendulous stairs the angels ascending, descending, 
Were the swift humming birds, that flitted from blossom to blossom. 
As Evangeline, from the edge of a Louisiana prairie one 
night, in her melancholy search after Gabriel, looks up into the 
sky the poet thus sadly moralizes: 
Over her head the stars, the thoughts of God in the heavens, 
Shone on the eyes of man, who had ceased to marvel and worship, 
Save when a blazing comet was seen on the walls of that temple, 
As if a hand had appeared and written upon them, “Upharsin.” 
The anointing of the Master’s feet at the Pharisee’s house is 
made the basis of a morning scene: 


Bright rose the sun next day; and all the flowers of the garden 
Bathed his shining feet with their tears, and anointed his tresses 
With the delicious balm that they bore in their vases of crystal. 


Touching indeed is the picture where Evangeline, for long 
years now a Sister of Mercy, finds the aged and dying Gabriel at 
last in a Philadelphia hospital : 


Hot and red on his lips still burned the flush of the fever, 
As if life, like the Hebrew, with blood had besprinkled its portals, 
That the Angel of Death might see the sign, and pass over. 


Besides these beautiful passages cited, we find references to 
the “Eden of Louisiana,” “the prodigal son,” “the foolish virgin, 
who slept when the bridegroom was coming,” “Mary and Jesus,” 
and “the sacred feet of her Saviour,” and the words of Christ, 
“The poor always ye have with you.” The Indians are called 
“TIshmael’s children.” As Evangeline holds the head of the dying 
Gabriel in her arms she uses the words of Jesus in his prayer at 
the tomb of Lazarus, “Father, I thank thee.” Those American 
litterateurs who fail to find a wealth of inspiration and helpful- 
ness in our own poets are like those travelers who, never having 
gone up the Hudson or seen Niagara or the Yellowstone Park, 
come back from Switzerland with commiseration for our home- 
loving patriots. Ali Hafed, the Persian, after years of fruitless 
wandering, found at last that the Goleonda diamond mines had 
been discovered by another in his own garden. 
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EDITORIAL DEPARTMENTS. 


—-—- — eso 


NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


A WORD ABOUT THE TRADITIONAL. 

THERE are various reasons which should make Christian in- 
dividuals and bodies rather stubborn in the face of any demand that 
views be changed, positions vacated, interpretations altered, or teach- 
ings reversed. Innovators ought not to be surprised at finding the 
Church exasperatingly slow to give up on the request of one genera- 
tion doctrines or principles, customs or laws, which are venerable and 
holy—ay, holy, with the credence and sanction of the wise, the stu- 
dious, and the godly of many generations. On general grounds it is 
probable that the purely held convictions of the Church are valid and 
correct. A large amount of probability favors the correctness and 
authority of whatever doctrine, institution, or custom has endured 
the test of time, inspection, and experience, and been long estab- 
lished in the confidence, approval, and use of the intelligent, the 
judicious, and the upright. The traditional has been handed down 
to us by our intellectual progenitors because in their day it was able 
to hold its ground against all comers. And it stands not because it 
was never attacked; it was in fact often and variously attacked; it 
stands, not by its own inertia nor by the sleepy sufferance of indolent 
opponents, but by virtue of its historic ability to repel repeated at- 
tacks. It has acquired a settled habit of standing stoutly against 
assault. Nothing else can reasonably be expected of it than that it 
shall continue its apparently obstinate reluctance to surrender to any 
new demand. And the Innovational can hardly expect to be ranked as 
an equal against the Traditional until it has come successfully 
through probational tests as searching, if not as long continued, as 
those endured by the views it seeks to supplant. The Innovational 
has the enticing charm of novelty, but real prestige and distinc- 
tion belong to the long established. The Traditional ought not to be 
sneered at nor disrespectfully spoken of by any beardless and bump- 
tious young theory still in its minority, for some deference is due to 
age and long-maintained influence and rooted reputation. And 
those who refuse such deference do not commend themselves to the 
confidence of the judicious. The utter irreverence and even insolence 
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of some revolutionary innovators toward things long accepted prop- 


erly deprives them of what influence they might otherwise exert. 
This does not mean that an attentive and patient hearing shall 
not be given to new views; much less that new views, or restatements 
of old views, shall not be broached; nor to suggest that the pro- 
pounder of new views shall be stigmatized and boycotted. The in- 
tellectual explorer should neither be gagged nor denounced. If the 
new views seem objectionable, let them be answered fairly and fully 
and kindly. Denunciation of those who differ with us is easy to un- 
sanctified human nature, and is possible to any man who has a tongue 
and a temper, however spacious his ignorance and enormous his in- 
capacity. Capable and valid argument and effectual exposure of 
fallaciousness and “factlessness” are not so easy, because they require 
brains, education, scholarship, and logic. That sagacious veteran, 
Dr. Cuyler, showed his usual practical wisdom in saying, “It is better 
to sink the ship than to shoot the captain ;” by which he meant that 
if you leave the injurious or objectionable theory afloat, the killing 
of its captain does no good; the theory will get a new captain and 
keep sailing around and making trouble. But if you demolish and 
sink the theory, then the captain and all the crew will have to aban- 
don it or go down with it. Any other policy is as unwise as it is in- 
effectual, and as disreputable as it is futile. Heavy beyond estimate 
is the discredit, nay, the disgrace, of executing a man whom the ex- 
ecutioners cannot adequately answer. Sometimes in the past a de- 
plorable air of violence and wicked cruelty has been given to pro- 
cedures by which official or numerical power triumphed over what 
seemed to impartial spectators like greater intellectual ability, ampler 
scholarship, and fuller knowledge of the subject, so that the superior 
man was cast out or discredited by those who did not show themselves 
his equals. Time past should suffice for the arbitrary procedures of 
medieval Romanism; of which even Romanism itself is seldom guilty 
in these gentler, less intolerant, and more truly Christian times. It 
ought not to be possible for freedom of thought to be stifled or 
abridged anywhere in Protestant Christendom. An evil day indeed 
will it be which sees freer thinkers and more untrammeled seekers 
after truth outside the Church than in it. We owe it to God’s Son, 
who came to liberate from all manner of bondages, to make sure that 
such a day of dark eclipse and stagnant air and intellectual suffoca- 
tion shall never come to our communion. There is no reason to fear 
that our doctrines will ever be discredited by any new fact which 
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science can discover, or any new explanation which philosophy may 
formulate, or any new light and truth which may break forth from 
God’s word. Methodism has “a consistent and symmetrical system 
of theology, strikingly accordant with the intuitions of the human 
soul, and dictated by the most obvious meaning of Scripture ;” and 
the words of Daniel D. Whedon, “We are marching to our second cen- 
tennial without a nail of the old Wesleyan platform changed, sprung, 
or rusty,” are as true to-day as when they appeared in these editorial 
pages thirty years ago. 


A LESSON IN TRUST. 

Ir one should say the apostle Paul was a confidence man it might 
not be thought complimentary or respectful, since the term has ac- 
quired, in modern parlance, an evil meaning. But Paul’s confidence 
or trust—together with those closely allied virtues, courage and con- 
tentment—was so marked and manifest that it might well be used as 
an adjective to designate him. Not Paul alone, but all who have 
done great deeds, have had a similar stamp. On the beadroll of 
earth’s chosen heroes, those who have stood alone for truth and right 
and shown a genuine nobility, we find only the men of faith. They 
have believed in themselves, im their fellows, and in God. They have 
had a well-grounded assurance, a firm persuasion, that a work was 
given them, and to this work they dedicated their powers with exulta- 
tion. They have seen their duty, a dead-sure thing, to use, slightly 
modified, the unconventional language of John Hay, and gone for it 
then and there. It is by these men, of robust and positive convictions, 
that the world’s main tasks are done. They are the men of power, 
of definite and notable achievements. Faith is the essential principle 
of success in all enterprises. It is the mainspring of human progress. 
It brings an abiding enthusiasm. It says within the soul, whatever 
ought to be can be. 

It is easy to dilate on the fundamental importance, in almost all 
directions, of faith, the faculty divine, that by which we see the in- 
visible and realize the eternal. But we have set before us just now a 
simpler task. Of the many manifestations or developments of faith 
none has closer connection with our daily life, none ministers more 
abundantly to our joy and peace, than what we call trust. And he 
who would compass the secret of true happiness cannot do better 
than to strive to master, in all its length and breadth, the lesson of 
trust. He will have much help in so doing; for all the great teachers 
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in holy things have given no little attention to this matter, well per- 
suaded of its high significance, and there is no theme on which sacred 
poetry has been more profuse. He who searches any standard hymnal 
or lesser collection of spiritual songs, with a view to cull such lines as 
may assist him in repose of soul, will find himself almost embar- 
rassed by the riches there uncovered. There is scarce an assemblage 
of verse having any seriousness whatever, whether designed for the 
sanctuary, the closet, or even the drawing-room table, but has more or 
less to say on this prolific subject. It lends itself, apparently, with 
more readiness than most other topics, to presentation in condensed 
metrical form, and the audience to which it applies is so large, the 
feelings which it stirs are so profound as well as so universal, that 
every writer is drawn to touch upon it. The aspects under which it 
may be presented are very numerous, and the expressions struck out 
by one and another in moments of lofty vision, deep emotion, and 
happy composition are very significant. We think we shall be con- 
ferring a favor on our readers if we bring together here for their 
edification and delectation, with a few notes of comment, some of the 
choice quotations on this topic which have fallen under our eye. 

Miss Adelaide Anne Procter, in the volume called A Chaplet of 
Verses, most of them strongly Roman Catholic, she being herself of 
that faith, under the title, Confido et Conquiesco, and with the simple 
sententious motto from St. Ignatius, “Scit; potest; vult: quid est 
quod timeasmus?” writes five glowing, pointed stanzas of which the 
two following are the last and best: 

Desire not: self-love is strong 
Within thy breast ; 
And yet He loves thee better still, 


So let him do his loving will, 
And trust and rest. 


What doest thou fear? His wisdom reigns 
Supreme confessed ; 

His power is infinite; his love 

Thy deepest, fondest dreams above ; 
So trust and rest. 


This covers the ground with great completeness. At the very 
beginning it strikes a note both profound and comprehensive. He 
only can have peace who desires nothing but the accomplishment of 
God’s will. To shut out self-centered desires, those which spring 
from the corrupt cravings of the natural heart, those which have not 


been halted and made to pass the inspection of conscience, those 
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which clamor for gratification irrespective of right—this is the first 
dictate of godly prudence. As George Macdonald well says in one of 
his pithy sentences, “The soil for the harvest of pain is brought down 
from the peaks of pride by the torrents of desire.” Let there be no 
such torrents, and, even though the peaks be not wholly leveled, the 
pain will be wondrously lessened or entirely removed. ‘The right 
regulation of the desires, so that there be no quiver of longing for 
anything but what he appoints, no wish for preferment, usefulness, 
appreciation, emolument, except as it seems good to God, is abso- 
lutely essential to settled satisfaction of soul. All the highest mas- 
ters in saintliness so assert, and the position commends itself to com- 
mon sense. In order to “trust and rest,” one must have “nothing to 
wish or to fear.” And why should these troublesome visitants be 
harbored if his wisdom, power, and love are all that we profess to 
believe them to be? The matter is in a nutshell, so far as theory 
goes, but it takes most of us a very long time to work out the prac- 
tice. Containing the same thought we find a strong Scotch stanza 
quoted in that wonderful little book by J. M. Barrie, where under the 
name of Margaret Ogilvie he pays so rich a tribute to his mother: 
Art thou afraid His power shall fail 
When comes thy evil day; 


And can an all-creating arm 
Grow weary or decay? 


Against the forebodings and apprehensions which fill so many timid 
souls with fright as they look into the future why is this not a power- 
ful and sufficient prophylactic? Can anyone answer Yes to the ques- 
tion of the verse? If not, then all solicitude should be summarily 
dismissed, ruled out of court as an unlawful intruder, whose very 
presence is an insult to reason, whose ruthless and needless disturb- 
ance of joy shall no longer be allowed. As Sir John Bowring (an 
English evangelical Unitarian, who died in 1872, leaving us “In the 
cross of Christ I glory,” “Watchman, tell us of the night,” and many 
other beautiful hymns) well says: 

O Lord, how happy should we be 

If we could cast our care on thee; 

If we from self could rest, 
And feel at heart that One above, 


In perfect wisdom, perfect love, 
Is working for the best! 


Another has voiced the same sentiment with similar felicity 
brevity: 
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Forever in their Lord abiding, 
Who can their gladness tell? 

Within his love forever hiding, 
They feel that all is well. 


The Rev. Isaac Williams (an English Churchman, who died in 1865) 
carries on the same thought in a three-stanzaed hymn, where after 


citing the example of the little child, and the tiny bird singing to 


shame forgetful man, he concludes: 

The heart that trusts forever sings, 

And feels as light as it had wings; 

A well of peace within it springs; 

Come good or ill, 
Whate’er to-day, to-morrow brings, 
It is His will. 

If this were only thoroughly accepted what a perfect antidote it 
would be to the devastating hurry and worry and flurry and scurry 
of modern life, with its perpetual fret and fuss and fluster and bluster 
wearing out the strongest and cutting short the days of millions. If 
there is anything absolutely needless and useless, which never has 
and never can do the least particle of good, a fearful impairment 
both of physical vitality and mental faculty, it is just this miserable 
anxiety from which such multitudes are suffering and which they, as 
a rule, seem powerless to put away; a widespread, insidious, deadly 
malady, very hard to cure. It is the most fatal of diseases. And it is 
certainly a sin. Over against it, its direct contradictory, its avowed 
antagonist, stands trust. Worry is only another name for distrust of 
God, lack of faith in his promises, forgetfulness of his providence, 
disbelief in his loving care. Just in proportion as we trust we rest, 
and do not fret nor feel anxious. A marvelous help to the cultivation 
of this spirit is the memorizing of a score or two of God’s inspiring 
words and another score or two of well-wrought stanzas whose mel- 
lifluous flow and ready rhyme fasten them in the mind, so that they 
are always available in fighting the fiends of doubt and worry. Jean 
Ingelow, whose fruitful pen has conferred so large a benefit on the 
race, added another item to the debt we owe her when she composed 


the following: 

I am glad to think 

I am not bound to make the world go right, 
But only to discover and to do, 

With cheerful heart the work that God appoints. 
I will trust in him 

That he can hold his own: and I will take 

His will above the work he sendeth me 
To be my chiefest good. 
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Surely this puts the matter of our calling in a very simple, sensible 
light. As soon as we give up trying to “make the world go right,” 
as soon as we relieve ourselves of all responsibility for the weather, 
which most of us feel a great burden about, as soon as we are content 
to “let men be men,” as the great Fénelon advises, “men, that is to 
say, weak, vain, inconsistent, unjust, false, presumptuous,” to “let 
the water flow under the bridge,” to “let the world be the world still,” 
since we surely cannot prevent it, and content ourselves with doing 
quietly and gently what it becomes us to do, stopping there, we shall 
most certainly have an accession of tranquillity that will be most 
cheering. God’s will known and done, perceived and accepted, 
promptly, heartily, is all-suflicient for bliss. What more can be 
needed? It is truly our “chiefest good,” as Miss Ingelow says, and 
happy he who so accounts it. 

Build a little fence of trust around to-day ; 

Fill the space with loving deeds and therein stay. 


Look not through the sheltering bars upon to-morrow ; 
God will help thee bear what comes of joy or sorrow. 


John Burroughs, among the many other beautiful things he has 
given us, has a poem which we have long prized as breathing the very 
spirit of quiet power and restful contentment. We have room to 
quote only two of its stanzas, the first and the last: 

Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind or tide or sea; 


I rave no more ‘gainst time or fate, 
For, lo, my own shall come to me. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 

Nor time nor space, nor deep nor high 
Can keep my own away from me. 


Does anyone dub this feeling apathy, listlessness, indifference, fatal- 
ism, Stoicism, or seek to stigmatize it with some other unlovely 
name? If so it shows that they do not understand it; nor do they 
comprehend the true philosophy of the best activity. It is a common 
charge against those who cultivate repose of spirit and develop the 
contemplative life, against the Marys who choose the good part of 
sitting at the Master’s feet, and the Johns who lean on the Saviour’s 
bosom listening to his whispered words of love, that they are lazy 
and ineffective, not contributing their due share to the progress of the 
kingdom and the uplifting of the world. We are persuaded that it 
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is a false accusation. Let the bustling Marthas and the impetuous 
Peters serve Christ in their own way, for assuredly it is one way, but 
let them not impugn the equal usefulness of those who are called 
with a different vocation. There is such a thing as holy indifference, 
that deliberately neglects much that most count important because it 
has fixed its eye on something of far higher worth. And it should be 
distinctly said that God does not so much regard our actions as the 
motive of love from which they spring and the pliability of our wills 
to his. It is not the what but the how and the why that chiefly tells. 
It is well, no doubt, to think highly of the duties that are to be ful- 

led, but it is at least as important to think how we may keep close 

God while fulfilling them, and so breathe his spirit. The amount 
of labor is by no means the only thing. If it be done for self, with 
ostentation, with a subtle pride, with intemperate zeal, it may look 


great in the eyes of the world, while at the same time very small in 


the eyes of the Lord. The cup of cold water in his name, or the 
two mites cast into the treasury with genuine self-sacrifice, bulk 
larger in his view than the college, the hospital, the library, or the 
orphanage reared to perpetuate the donor’s fame. 

We are not to “fold our hands and wait” until we have done 
what belongs to us to do. That, of course, ought to be borne in mind. 
No one would teach otherwise. But when our part is accomplished, 
then proper trust in the Almighty Father bids us take the matter no 
further into account until he shows us by the event what his will may 
be, which will we welcome with all our might. That Mr. Burroughs’s 
lines are orthodox may fairly be inferred from the corroboration 
they gain in that well-known hymn of Charles Wesley's, No. 173 in 
the Methodist Hymnal, of which the following two stanzas are the 
core: 

If what I wish is good 
And suits the will divine, 

By earth and hell in vain withstood, 
I know it shall be mine. 


Still let them counsel take 
To frustrate his decree ; 
They cannot keep a blessing back, 
By Heaven designed for me. 
This is not Calvinism, for it was written by one whose sharpest darts 
were leveled against that pestilential system. It is Arminianism 
properly understood. It says nothing against the freedom of man’s 


will, nor does it contain aught to contravene that precious doctrine, 
41 
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but it does fully recognize, as it ought, the complementary truth that 
God is sovereign in the realm of matter, in the world of external 
affairs, and has a thousand ways of bringing about his purposes, in 
spite of men or devils, without interfering in any way with our moral 
agency and responsibility. In throwing over the divine decrees, so 
far as they bind the human will and render any general offer of the 
Gospel a farce, we need not strip ourselves of the comfort that comes 
from the stiffest kind of belief in the supremacy of our Father in the 
working out of the counsels of time as well as eternity. 
Then welcome each rebuff 
That turns earth’s smoothness rough, 
Each sting that bids nor sit, nor stand, but go! 
Be our joy three parts pain. 
Strive, and hold cheap the strain: 
Learn, nor account the pang; dare, never grudge the throw! 


Robert Browning, whose words, in “Rabbi ben Ezra,” these are, is one 
of the teachers well qualified to impart a lesson in trust and courage, 
in looking at life sanely, sunnily, hopefully, heartily, in taking things 
by the right handle and seeing their best side. He held that since 
“God’s in his heaven, all’s right with the world,” and that “we fall to 
rise, are baffled to fight better, sleep to wake.” Only one with an 
unfaltering faith in the power above could thus carry himself, and 
thus pass on unending inspiration to his many followers. 

Matthew Arnold had but little of this spirit; his muse took 
usually a more melancholy tone; he represents “the austerity of poet- 
ry,” and “the eternal note of sadness” sounds overmuch in his lines, 
as is natural for one who knew no God, and who speaks of man as “in 
some unknown power’s employ.” Yet even Arnold can write: 

Calm soul of all things! make it mine 
To feel, amid the city’s jar, 
That there abides a peace of thine, 
Man did not make, and cannot mar. 
He is careful to spell soul with a small s, and it is somewhat difficult 
to know to what or whom he refers, but the Christian heart gives it 
easily a turn he did not mean, and thinks of God’s peace which the 
world neither supplies nor takes away, amid city’s jar and deserts far, 
equally within our power in response to faith. 
The crowd of cares, the weightiest cross, 
Seem trifles less than light: 


Earth looks so little and so low 
When faith shines full and bright. 
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Thus sings Frederick William Faber, who, more than any other, de- 
serves to be called the poet of the highest Christian life, and to whom 
all must resort who would hear the choicest things about the choicest 
experiences, and receive the strongest stimulus to the very best re- 
ligious attainments. A modern Roman Catholic (dying in 1863), he 


has well preserved the holiest traditions of the many eminent saints 
that this ancient Church in former centuries has given to the world. 

Among poetic selections helpful to a trusting faith we can hardly 
omit the stanza so frequently repeated by John Wesley, and of which 
he was perhaps the author: 


With patient course thy path of duty run; 

God nothing does or suffers to be done 

But thou wouldst do the same if thou couldst see 
The end of all events as well as he. 


Full of meaning also are the anonymous lines: 


I welcome all thy sovereign will, 
For all that will is love; 

And when I know not what thou dost, 
I wait the light above. 


I will say it over and over, 
This and every day, 

Whatsoever the Master orders, 
Come what may, 

“It is the Lord’s appointment ;” 
For only his love can see 
What is wisest, best, and right, 
What is truly good for me. 


Other hymns that throb fervently with entire surrender to the will 
of God, hymns of sublime confidence in the divine goodness, are 
Lyte’s “My spirit on thy care, blest Saviour, I recline,” 


” 
; 


Henry F. 
John Ryland’s “Lord, I delight in thee, and on thy care depend 
Schmolke’s “My Jesus, as thou wilt,” Bonar’s “Thy way, not mine, O 
Lord,” and Madame Guyon’s “My Lord, how full of sweet content | 
pass my years of banishment.” Our Hymnal is rich in them, and so 
is every Christian collection. There is no better exercise than to 
gather, in a small compass, the sweetest and deepest of these, commit 
them to memory, and sing them when the clouds are thick and the 
storms are out. They will rise above the fiercest tempest, and scatter 
the murkiest fogs that ever hung over the bogs of doubt. They will 
give rise to glorious Hallelujahs, sounding loud in the ear of God, 


and mingling harmoniously with cherubic anthems. 
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THE ARENA. 


PRESIDENT RAYMOND ON WESLEY'S EXPERIENCE. 


In his timely article, “Wesley's Religious Experience,” in the Jan- 
uary-February Review, Dr. Raymond quotes from Overton’s Wesley the 
following alleged utterance of Wesley on the subject of “Assurance:” 
“When, fifty years ago, my brother Charles and I, in the simplicity of 
our hearts, taught the people that unless they knew their sins were for- 
given they were under the wrath and curse of God, I marvel they did not 
stone us. The Methodists, I hope, know better now. We preach assur- 
ance, as we always did, as a common privilege of the children of God; 
but we do not enforce it under pain of damnation denounced on all who 
enjoy it not.” In a footnote Dr. Raymond adds, “I have not been able 
to verify this quotation.” The verification may be found in Southey’s 
Life of Wesley, Vol. I, p. 253. The saying is there introduced as fol- 
lows: “In his old age Wesley said to Mr. Melville Horne these memor- 
able words.” The chapter containing this alleged saying is chiefly de- 
voted to what Southey terms the “extravagances of the Methodists,” and 
recounts much of Wesley’s ministry in Bristol, in the year 1739. In an 
earlier chapter, but belonging to the same eventful year, Southey gives 
the correspondence (somewhat heated) which passed between John and 
his older brother Samuel—a Churchman of Churchmen—on the subject 
of “assurance.” As Samuel understood it, John was preaching what he 
denounced as the fanatical and dangerous doctrine of assured final salva- 
tion. John replies, “To this hour you have pursued an ignoratio elenchi. 
Your assurance and mine are as different as light and darkness. I mean 
an assurance that I am now in a state of salvation; you an assurance 
that I shall persevere therein.” And in a second reply he seeks to make 
his views still clearer to his brother’s mind by saying, “It is an assurance 
of present salvation only; therefore not necessarily perpetual, neither 
irreversible.” 

Coleridge’s note on their argumentation is a characteristic mixture 
of abstruseness and acumen: “Without a previous metaphysical intuition 
(aspectus immediatus, sive intellectualis presentia ad rem intellegibilam 
quae vere est) together with an insight into the possible or necessary 
zoo-physical and psychical accompaniments of such a spirituality (cujus 
Ens vere ens unum est ac vera ipsius aspectio, whose Being is one with 
its being known to be) and, likewise, of its possible counterfeits and 
substitutes—without these, I say, we are not capable of determining what 
and how many distinct, perhaps differing, senses may be confounded un- 
der the word ‘assurance.’ Now, as far as I remember, no such prelim- 
inary process has been attempted, at all events has led to no fixed or 
intelligible result. But, taking the term in all the lights in which Wesley 
and his antagonists have placed it, both the probability and the logic 
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seem on the side of the Calvinists, that is, appear to favor the doctrine of 
the perseverance of the assured—a conclusion so perilous in its moral 
consequences that a wise man would need no other inducement to make 
him doubt and fearfully reexamine all premises, whether they may not 
be transcendent, that is, that which ‘passeth all understanding,’ and the 
deductions from which are binding as far only as they are pious.” The 
American Edition of Southey’s Life of Wesley (published in 1847 by Har- 
per & Brothers), was edited by Dr. Daniel Curry. Perhaps we should 
add his comment on this controversy. It is, like all his thinking, clear 
and strong: “The doctrine of a personal assurance of present acceptance 
with God was not considered fanatical or dangerous until that of the 
impossibility of falling from such a state was superinduced. Then, and 
not before, it became a licentious doctrine, leading directly to Antino- 
mianism. But Wesley properly discarded the new ingredient brought from 
Geneva, and continued to assert the old catholic doctrine of the witness 
of the Spirit.” BENJAMIN COPELAND. 
Geneseo, N. Y. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY ORTHODOXY: A STATEMENT IN HISTORY.* 


At the Drew Alumni Banquet of the year 1899, in the absence of 
Professor Curtis, who was invited to speak for the faculty, I had the 
pleasure of saying some words to you. But this is the first time I have 
had the honor, in response to an invitation coming to me in the first 
place, to speak for the faculty to the alumni. At that time the subject 
of biblical criticism was being debated in the Preachers’ Meeting, and I 
allowed my remarks to take their color from that discussion, showing 
the significance of some very notable opinions and concessions that had 
just then been published by one of the most eminent scholars in early 
Church histery in the world, these opinions having to do with the New 
Testament, and being of a character to reassure our faith. Since that 
time theological education in the Methodist Episcopal Church has been 
the subject of animated discussion. This has been partly due to the case 
of an eminent biblical scholar in a sister school, against whom charges 
were preferred by his students before the trustees, which precipitated an 
agitation which moved the whole Church. This professor was confirmed 
in his chair for another term of years, but not without some plain speak- 
ing on the part of many, and not without diligent inquiry as to his ortho- 
doxy by the bishops of our Church. Immediately after that a professor 
in another theological school sent in his resignation as the result of a 
more or less similar discussion of his case—a resignation which was 
immediately accepted by his trustees. This has been followed by the 
publication of tracts and pamphlets on the subject of the loyalty of our 
theological schools to the faith. These publications are the evidence of 
a widespread uneasiness as to the soundness of our seminaries, and a 


* An address delivered at the annual banquet of the New York Alumni Association of 
Drew Theological Seminary, 1903. 
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professor who is called upon to speak before a body of alumni at this 
juncture can hardly avoid speaking to that uneasiness. Speaking, then, 
to that question of which all our minds are full—the orthodoxy of our 
seminaries—it is well known that that matter was guarded by our fathers 
as well as they could by compelling our professors to sign a statement 
every year, or every so often, that they would teach nothing contrary to 
the Methodist faith. I say as well as they could, for one of the pathetic 
revelations of Church history (1 speak historically only) is the futility 
of all such pledges to conserve purity of doctrine. You know the Church 
of England compels all her ministers to subscribe to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, but no Church in the world has exhibited a wider divergence of 
belief, her ministers running the gamut from the almost Roman Cathol- 
icism of Frederick George Lee to the almost Unitarianism of the writers 
of the Essays and Reviews. A notable instance in this country is An- 
dover Theological Seminary, whose professors must every five years 
pledge consent to a stiff orthodox Calvinistic creed. 

Now, when we look at the history of the Methodist movement there 
are certain facts which reassure us when we are tempted to despair of 
the sufficiency of creeds to preserve the faith of the Church. For as a 
matter of fact no Church in the world has had less variations of doctrine 
than the Methodist, none more fidelity to the faith once delivered to 
the saints. 

The first fact is the intense practical emphasis of Methodism. The 
Methodist fathers had only one passion—to save men from sin and death 
and hell. Their doctrines grew out of or were founded on a real inner 
experience of the saving touch of Jesus in their own souls. They knew 
by their own experience these three things: (1) The reality of sin; 
(2) The saving power of Christ—that meant the divinity of Christ; 
(3) The present witness of the Spirit to their sonship—that meant the 
personality of the Holy Spirit, conversion, sanctification. Here you have 
the essence of the Gospel guarded by the very fact that Methodism was 
itself that essence, or the expression of it. 

The second fact is Wesley’s method in regard to his preachers. His 
early conferences were discussions on doctrinal questions, but these were 
largely practical questions, as to justification, sanctification, good works. 
Wesley did not formally enforce his own opinions; he simply set forth 
his views and trusted to the exigency of the work which the preachers 
had to do to keep them in conformity to them. He knew that any essen- 
tial variation from any of the great truths on which the revival was 
founded would inevitably of itself throw the person who held that varia- 
tion out of the connection. In other words, the preachers were welded 
or melted into oneness of opinion by the intense heat of the revival. 

The third fact is Wesley’s method in regard to the Church he founded 
when his hand was no longer on it. First, England. He made his ser- 
mons and notes on the New Testament standards of doctrine, not the 
great creeds of the past, but the very products of the revival itself. What 
did that mean? It meant that the emphasis was still upon the funda- 
mental, the practical, the essential things of a living, conquering, revival 
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Church—the facts of faith, of Christian experience. Second, America. 
When this Church was organized the Protestant Episcopal Church was 
not organized, and Wesley wanted to construct the Church so that, while 
it would still remain Methodist, it would be sufficiently Episcopal to 
attract the former adherents of the Church of England and would itself 
become the Church of England of the colonies. For that purpose he sent 
over a liturgy and a revised Thirty-nine Articles, but did not formally 
make his own Sermons a standard. Now, in that revised creed—the 
Twenty-four Articles—what was Wesley's method? This was his method 
(and it has well been emphasized by Professor Loofs in his great article 
on “Methodism,” just published in Leipzig in the third edition of the 
German Protestant Encyclopedia, the twelfth volume of which recently 
reached this country, closing with the article on “Methodism”): To 
emphasize the important, the essential, the central truths, and to leave 
out the unimportant, the sectarian, the divisive. Study the articles Wes- 
ley omitted, and they are special opinions, or extreme opinions, or opin- 
ions associated with some great sect; they are not the main central uni- 
fying principles of Christianity. 

The fourth and last fact I mention is the history of Drew Theolog- 
ical Seminary. This seminary has been characterized by three things: 
(1) Earnest spiritual life—in that it has been like Methodism, it has 
reflected Methodism in its best and finest characteristic. (2) Fidelity to 
the essential doctrines of Christianity as understood by the Church catho- 
lic and by Methodism. What are those doctrines? Ask the Apostles’ 
Creed, the Nicene Creed, the Twenty-four Articles, the fundamental ideas 
of the Sermons. (3) Freedom of reconstruction within these limits. 
Theology is a living science; it is not a dead thing laid away on a shelf. 
If it is living it is progressive, and if it is progressive it is capable of 
improvement. “I have many things to say to you, but ye cannot bear 
them now.” That is Christ’s charter for a living theology. Drew has 
not been a dead machine repeating old formulas, but has been a living 
center for growth into larger and more vitalizing apprehensions of truths 
which are at the core of our Methodist faith. Do you wish illustrations? 
Compare Watson’s Institutes with Bishop Foster's Studies in Theology— 
studies which were started in Drew. There is no revolution, there is no 
contradiction, but there is a growth, a larger view, a deeper view, and a 
change of emphasis, an actual change in a few teachings. Methodism 
inherited a vast deal from the old Calvinistic theology of the seventeenth 
century. She could not immediately adjust her message to all of this. 
There was the doctrine of the guilt of depravity, held universally in 
Wesley’s time, and still held in many sections of Methodism. Drew, 
through Dr. Miley, has killed it. There was the doctrine of a vicarious 
sacrificial penal atonement. Miley substituted a governmental theory. 
When Drew was founded the verbal inspiration of Scripture was taught 
very largely, and the text-book for Methodist preachers in the course of 
study on that subject set forth that view. Dr. Strong riddled that theory 
and drove it out of the Church. When Drew was founded most Metho- 
dists believed in a universal deluge. Strong taught a local deluge. They 
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received the Ussherian chronology; he threw that chronology out of the 
window. When Drew was founded it was the universal opinion that the 
days in Genesis i were indefinite periods of time, an interpretation that 
was forced by the discoveries of geology. Strong was too good a Hebrew 
scholar to believe any such gloss of the days in Genesis i, and he repudi- 
ated that interpretation, and believed the account of the creation told 
simply the sequence of appearance of the phenomena in a small section 
of the East. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to represent Drew as mossback, so 
conservative as to lean backward. These brethren are ignorant of Drew’s 
history. No seminary in the country has meant more for a conservative 
progressiveness, for a vitalizing reinterpretation of Methodist theology 
which, while conserving all the essentials, makes that theology at once 
more consistent with itself and more open to all new truths and to pro- 
founder apprehensions of all old truths. So as we stand facing the new 
century as professors of Drew we say: So far as we are concerned we 
gladly and from our heart of hearts devote ourselves to the defense and 
propagation of the old faith of the fathers, the faith that has made the 
Methodist world what it is, and is behind this magnificent history which 
we celebrate this year. And, on the other hand, we are not as parrots 
repeating sentences, but as living students whom the truth makes free 
we shall endeavor so to understand and explain and apply this faith as to 
make it a faith for this age, a faith that meets present-day problems, a 
faith that shall conquer, we trust, the twentieth century, as it did the 
nineteenth, a faith which in its essential characteristics is like the Mas- 
ter that gave it—the same yesterday, to-day, and forever. 

Madison, N. J. JoHn ALFRED FAULKNER. 


HERBERT SPENCER'S GREAT MISTAKE. 


In speaking of human consciousness Herbert Spencer, in his last 
book, entitled Facts and Comments, said, “We can only infer that it is 
a specialized and individualized form of that Infinite and Eternal energy 
which transcends both our knowledge and our imagination, and that at 
death its elements lapse into the Infinite and Eternal energy whence they 
were derived.” This was the great scientist’s way of saying that the soul 
of man at death is to be annihilated, that our souls are not immortal, 
and that no man should expect to exist beyond the grave. It is the doc- 
trine of despair, a doctrine that is without a ray of hope or a gleam of 
happiness or a spark of kindling zeal. 

By what means did Herbert Spencer arrive at his conclusion? He 
was a great student of science. He was regarded as a master. A more 
scientific mind has not existed in modern times. He scaled the lofty 
mountains and explored the deepest valleys and dove into the depths 
of the mighty oceans of the scientific world. Is it not plausible, then, to 
believe that Herbert Spencer was right and that we are wrong? If the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul is a doctrine that we should expect 
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science to teach us this is the conclusion that we must come to. But this 
doctrine is a doctrine that science neither declares nor antagonizes. That 
great preacher Frederick W. Robertson said: “If the chemist, geologist, 
physiologist come back from their spheres and say we find in the laws of 
affinity, in the deposits of past ages, in the structures of the human frame 
no trace nor token of a God, I simply reply, I never expected you would 
Obedience and self-surrender is the sole organ by which we gain a knowl- 
edge of that which cannot be seen nor felt” (Complete Sermons, p. 305). 
This accords with the teaching of Jesus Christ, who said, “If any man 
will do his will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, or 
whether I speak of myself.” A study of nature, an acquaintance with 
science may have a tendency to cause one to believe in the existence of a 
supreme Intelligence, in a divine Creator, for one of the conclusions that 
the scholar is bound to reach is that there can be no effect without an 
adequate cause, but science does not demonstrate the truthfulness of the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul or the reality of the religion of 
the Christ. Consequently, while a majority of the great scholars of the 
modern world have been believers in the claims of Jesus and in the 
reality of his religion, there have been some who, like Herbert Spencer 
and the great Darwin, have rejected the teachings of the Scriptures, 
refused to accept Christian truth, and plunged headlong into the midnight 
darkness of agnostic gloom. 

The skeptical Pilate asked sarcastically, “What is truth?” The Christ 
did not attempt to answer the question. The question is not answered in 
the Scriptures. There is only one way by which man can have the ques- 
tion satisfactorily answered to himself, and that is by coming into har- 
mony with God and following the teachings of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Had Herbert Spencer endeavored to discover truth in this way the con- 
clusion that he came to regarding the doctrine of the immortality of the 
soul would have been different than it was. The great mistake of the 
scientist’s life was in looking for spiritual truth where spiritual truth 
cannot be found. J. NARVER GORTNER. 

Creighton, Neb. 


A DELAYED CORRECTION. 


In the concluding paragraph of Professor Rishell’s article in the 
Review of November-December, 1903, is the very puzzling declaration 
respecting Christ: “He must be preceded as the angel of Bethlehem, that 
first evangelist, preceded him; as Christ preceded himself; as the apostles 
and other early Christians preceded him.” Now it is intrinsically in- 
credible that the author of the learned and orthodox article intended to 
make such a bizarre statement as that. A sane application of the canons 
of textual criticism leads to the conclusion that the professor’s manuscript 
could not have contained, in the given connection, the word preceded. 
It will be noticed that if the word preached be put in its place a perfectly 
intelligible sentence results. TEeEXTUAL CRITIC. 
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THE EDUCATING POWER OF PASTORAL SERVICE. 


THE best type of ministerial education is that which prepares a 
minister to be a thoroughly good pastor. Other things being equal, a 
good pastor will be a more effective preacher of the Gospel than a man 
can be who, however eloquent and gifted in the pulpit, neglects so that 
he does not and cannot know the individuals of his church and congrega- 
tion. A preacher must know human nature. He must know the particular 
types of human nature to whom he preaches. If he can know the in- 
dividual specimens of it before him when he preaches—their condition, 
limitations, struggles, sorrows, opportunities—his power must be greatly 
augmented. The theological seminary at its best cannot give this train- 
ing. But the wise student supplements his preparatory training in the 
seminary with a rigid course of self-education in the pastorate. He 
“graduates,” but he does not “finish” his education when the diploma is 
placed in his hand. He believes in the Lifelong Educational Endeavor, 
and his whole career is embraced in his “course of training.” He is 
always and everywhere a student—in his library, in his pastoral visita- 
tions, in his summer vacations, in his Sunday school teachers’ meetings, 
in his official meetings. He may give less attention now than in college 
and seminary to linguistic studies; he may have outgrown the necessity 
that subjected him to certain processes and programs of intellectual 
gymnastics, but he thinks and reads and grows and produces as never 
before. He now develops sympathy—quite as important as intellectual 
vigor, literary grace, and logical precision. The training of one’s heart 
in the midst of professional labors is a most important part of a minister’s 
education. 

And he is a wise man indeed who cares for the training of his heart 
as well as his head, who continues to be a diligent student long after he 
has left the “institution,” and who becomes a teacher of his people in all 
things that make for Church power. 


Austin Abbott was a young pastor. He had but recently arrived. He 
was wise, practical, ambitious, and ingenious. He was called an “idealist.” 
That is, he had ideas, and his imagination put them into dreams and 
pictures. And these were prophecies of what he afterward wrought out 
into real life. Why should not one’s imagination be consecrated to the 
service of God and man? And although one may not bring statues from 
marble blocks nor put pictures on canvas he may work out a nobler and 
more useful life by fostering worthy ideals, and by occasionally bidding 
his imagination show him how the ends he aims at will appear when 
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once they become the actual. Austin kept a “memorandum book” into 
which went the record of a hundred plans, more or less, of which, we 
must concede, but a small proportion were ever realized. 

One thought that came to him was this: I may turn all my official 
duties as a pastor into opportunities for self-discipline and instruction. 
He could easily see how sermonizing and prayer-meeting talks and pas- 
toral visitation could render this service. But when the possibility of 
gaining professional training from an “official board” meeting dawned 
upon him he smiled, then knitted his brow in thought, and thus gained 
a hint that proved of value to him and to his church. He made an ex- 
periment. He put his inventive powers at work, and the dull meeting 
was transformed. It became a department of Austin’s own theological 
seminary. The brethren of the board felt the change. The meetings al- 
ways began on time—‘“at the tick of the clock,” as the pastor said. And 
they soon learned to feel sorry when the meeting closed. Austin had 4 
program which he always followed. A list of questions was asked by 
the pastor—the same series at every session—and they elicited informa- 
tion, kindled interest, and sometimes started discussion. “He has a way 
of getting at the bottom facts,” said Brother Ebell. “What a lawyer he 
would have made!” On the surface the conversation at times seemed to 
be simply a feeling after information about the Church—an unplanned, 
drifting talk in reply to formal and comparatively unimportant questions. 
But it was more than that. 

One day young Professor Logan, of the public school, who was a 
member of the church board, said: “The pastor’s conduct of a conversa- 
tion is a study, really a study in pedagogy. And the best of it is the living, 
throbbing earnestness of the leader. Take to-night for an example,” said 
the professor. “Take that short prayer with which the meeting opened. 
The pastor did not say, ‘Let us pray.’ He did not kneel. He rapped softly 
on the table as the clock finished its eighth stroke, and as we looked at 
him he closed his eyes and we all bowed our heads as he prayed: ‘Lord, 
open our eyes that we may see clearly into the affairs of thy Church; and 
open our hearts that we may take into the very center of our being the 
interests we discuss; and open the windows of the all-encompassing 
heavens that this place and our inmost souls may be flooded with thy 
gracious presence. And this we ask in Jesus’s name. Amen.’” 

Let us recall this evening session to which the young professor re- 
ferred. After the prayer the pastor said, “Is anyone in our church ill, or 
absent from the town, or in trouble of any kind?” No one could recall 
any case of illness or absence or distress. The answer was, “None.” 

Then the pastor said to the recording secretary, “Will you please read 
the full list of members and probationers?” Some one objected that a 
list of nearly six hundred names would “take a long time.” But Abbott 
insisted. He said, “Will some one take his watch and see just how long 
it does take. Let no one interrupt the secretary, but if you find that any 
name suggests a point to be made or a question to be asked we can bring 
the matter up after the reading.” And the list of five hundred and ninety 
names was called. The reading did take between ten and twelve minutes. 
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Names on a “church record,” with all that that means for time and 
eternity, are certainly worthy of at least a simple announcement at every 
meeting of the board appointed to represent them. 

The reading had put several brethren in mind of cases they had for- 
gotten. Five different notations were made. One old lady, a member of 
the church for over forty years, was ill. The pastor had not known of it. 
The leader who had been requested to notify him had forgotten it “until 
her name was read off.” One brother was going to Europe on a sudden 
call. He sails next Saturday. He came from Germany years ago and 
goes back to see his venerable father, whose end is near. Another leader 
was reminded that a child in a family on West Street is very ill. Another 
brother recalled the fact that a fire in the shop of one of our hard-working 
and humbler brothers had caused loss and anxiety to one who had not 
been very faithful to the church. Again, a boy, a member of our Sunday 
school and employed by one of our members, had hurt his hand in a 
wame of ball. The pastor kept his pencil busy, and the following memo- 
randa went into his little pocket notebook: “Calls: Mother Snyder ill; 
Hans Grob goes to Europe; Fire in Sanford’s shop; Child sick at Brother 
Stark’s; Jim Saxton’s hand injured.” 

There followed a spirited conversation. Question after question came 
from the pastor: “How old is Mother Snyder? To whose class does she 
belong? Is she poor? Loyal to the church? Who is her nearest friend 
in the church? Who can call on her to-morrow? Where is Grob from in 
Germany? Bavaria! Nuremberg! Well, well! I didn’t know I had a 
man in my church from dear old Nuremberg! What about Jim Saxton? 
Converted in the revival! Has he been looked after? Who knows 
him? Not go to class? Does the class go to him? Not even the leader? 
This roll call is a good thing—an essential thing. Let us never once 
omit it again. Brethren, we must know our own members. We must all 
know them. They must know that we know them, and that we care. 
Now let us all call this week at all these places, but each one go when he 
finds it most convenient. Let us call, if we do no more. It is not a little 
thing just to show brotherly interest. It will do us good. And let us all 
go to the steamer to see Brother Grob off next Saturday. It will be a 
comfort to him. And he will be the more interested to get back. God 
help us to be interested in individual members of the church—in all of 
them!” 

The conversation of which I have given only the pastor’s questions 
suggested to him the reading to the board of a selection from Henry 
Drummond's essay on “Spiritual Diagnosis,” which he had copied in his 
pocketbook. Drummond says: “Men, not masses, have done all that is 
great in history, in science, and in religion. The New Testament itself 
is but a brief biography; and many pages of the Old are marked by the 
lives of men. Yet it is just this truth we require to be taught again 
to-day—to be content with aiming at units. Every atom in the universe 
can act on every other atom, but only through the atom next it. And if 
& man would act upon every other man he can do so best by acting, one 
at a time, upon those beside him. The true worker’s world is a unit.” 
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Then Austin Abbott put his notebook into his pocket and with intense 
earnestness made a plea for fidelity in our relation as pastors—‘“for you 
are all copastors of this flock. Dear brethren, let us value the one and 
the next one and every one in our dear church. Each ‘one’ is a center. 
Each one has his view of the church and of doctrine. Each one has a 
measure of influence. No one is too insignificant to be cared for and 
prayed for, and visited and loved by the pastor and by the official board. 
Brethren, remember the word ‘one.’ Think of the value of ‘one,’ the power 
of ‘one,’ and let us resolve to look after and help all the ‘ones’ in our 
church. If every one of us (there are twelve of us here to-night) should 
every day look after and talk to and pray for one member of our church 
or Sunday school we should as a board bring under our notice and into 
our hearts and before our Lord (12x7=)84 people every week. In seven 
weeks we could thus visit and in some way personally aid and inspire 
every member of our great church. Let us begin with those most in 
need. Put down the names to begin with this week: ‘Snyder, Grob, 
Sanford, Stark, Saxton.” Find two others and—report to me as you 
have need of my special service.” And then the pastor told them of 
several people of the church and congregation on whom he had recently 
called, and he urged them to be true assistant pastors. Then we bowed 
our heads and again our pastor prayed. He was our pastor, our theo- 
logical instructor, our friend. What a blessing he was to us and to the 
whole church! So many pastors forget what a power for good one honest. 
earnest soul can be! 

This new program of our pastor’s was repeated in a general way in 
every meeting of the official board. The list of members was always 
called. Several new families were found through the conversations that 
the new plan of calls by the official board developed. The list of “special 
cases” increased as the brethren became interested in the new measure 
of supervision. The official meeting itself increased in number. All the 
class leaders and stewards came. New enthusiasm was created. Indeed, 
the old church was beginning to be a new church. And everybody noticed 
that the congregation increased every Sabbath. People who had been 
remiss and indifferent to the church because they had been utterly neg- 
lected by the church now began to attend the services. A call or two 
from pastor, class leader, faithful women, and even the church trustees 
stirred people up and brought them out. The pastor's interest in the 
children—individually—enlisted them. And how they all, old and young, 
did sing! And how they did listen as Austin Abbott preached! He 
studied his people. He knew them. He could preach! 


Abbott had an interesting habit of studying men. I believe he kept 
private notes about individuals. He headed the notes “Studies in Char- 
acter.” He studied motives, the sensitive sides of people—the danger, 
the weakness, the strength, the adaptability, and the special needs of 
each and all. His conversations opened men to him. He was generous 
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and never abused his opportunity nor their revelations. He did not be- 
lieve in the Roman Catholic “confessional,”’ but he did believe in drawing 
people out for their own good that he might apply the particular phase 
of Gospel truth as each one had need. He kept a private record of 
religious experiences committed to him. He did not do it as a scientific 
psychologist, but as a pastor and friend, a true Christian curé. He hada 
curious way of associating individuals in his church, especially in his 
official board, with strong types of character, with representative men in 
broader spheres. One man put him in mind of Abraham Lincoln, another 
of Horace Greeley. He read the life of John Fletcher and of Mary 
Fletcher. He said they lived then and there in his congregation. He had 
a Benjamin Franklin, a Hester Ann Rogers, a Hugh Price Hughes, and 
a Frances Willard in his church. The people themselves—the originals 
and the counterparts would have had hard work to detect the points of 
resemblance. But Abbott said: “I feel it. And it helps me to know and 
to appreciate people. I seldom make a mistake when I anticipate a reply 
from my counterpart, say, of John Wesley or Dr. Buckley. But once or 
twice my Bishop has disappointed me!” After all, the study of 
biography is one of the most suggestive and stimulating of all studies. 
To know the lives of people of distinction, to study their qualities of 
character and to see them after a fashion reincarnated, enables one to 
appreciate more fully the now dead and glorified; and it does give one a 
livelier interest in the living and reveals their possibilities of achievement 
and influence. 


The readers of “The Itinerants’ Club” department of the Review will 
be glad to know that the Fraternity of Lifelong Educational Endeavor is 
laying good foundations, enlisting earnest men, and maturing practical 
plans, and that its “announcement” in due form and in due time will 
open to ministers an excellent way for self-improvement by a utilization 
of professional service and a fellowship through correspondence as en- 
lightening as it will be stimulating. A passage or two from one of its 
official communications will suggest some of its possibilities. 

One of the members of the F. L. E. E. writes concerning Dr. Coe’s 
book on The Religion of a Mature Mind: “I have read it once, and some 
parts of it twice. But my reading is somewhat broken, and I find myself 
unable to gather up easily the impression from it as a whole. I am not 
sure that there is a ‘lack of harmony between its basal principles and the 
theology of our Church,’ but I am sure that it represents a point of view 
different from that which prevailed before the publication of Darwin’s 
Origin of Species. In that good old time the point of view was God’s 
Transcendence; in the new time which Coe’s book seems to forecast, and 
to some extent interpret, the point of view is God’s Immanence. While 
the terms of theology in these two views remain the same, yet the con- 
tents of doctrine are very differently conceived. God’s Immanence, when 
worked out in all its implications, makes the Bible a different book, 
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Conversion, Prayer, Witness of the Spirit, etc., all of them quite different 
conceptions. I cannot help but feel that we are nearer the truth in the 
new than the old. The religious phenomena of our day seem to press us 
to an acceptance of the new view. I know of some who have broken 
away from the old view without having gained the new, and they confess 
that they are ‘at sea.’ I do not agree with the first chapter of Coe’s book 
as a complete statement of all the facts. The portrayal of ‘Modern Man- 
hood’ is a somewhat idealized one. Some conspicuous men exhibit the 
qualities mentioned, while many are exhibiting tendencies that are 
ignored. Many are self-indulgent to a degree that indicates the extreme 
of selfishness, even though this selfishness takes higher forms than 
of old.” 


To the members of the F. L. E. E. the following suggestions have 
been forwarded: 

1. “Have you read The Temptation of Jesus, by A. Morris Stewart? 
A remarkable book. Mankind in the Making, by H. G. Wells (Chapman 
& Hall, London), I have, but have not read it. A sip here and there has 
confirmed the strong and commendatory review in a London daily which 
led me to order it. In America to-day, where Jesuitism has a grip on the 
public press and knows where the Methodist Book Room is located, it 
would not harm Methodist preachers to read Papal Aims and Papal 
Claims, by E. Garnett Man, barrister-at-law. It is published by Swan 
Sonnenschein & Co., London. And The Programme of the Jesuits, by W. 
Blair Neatby, published by Hodder & Stoughton, all ministers and all 
Americans should read and understand. Have you read Mary North, by 
Lucy Rider Meyer? Revell publishes it.” 

2. A wise minister occasionally buys a dozen little blank books about 
five inches long and two and a half inches wide. One of them he carries 
in his vest pocket all the time and keeps it as a snare to catch and cage 
casual thoughts that come to the surface of consciousness, challenging 
attention. Once entertained, they begin to reward you like buds warmed 
into blossom or birds into song. This minister says: “I never let a 
thought go that comes to me in that fashion. I put it down and with the 
related thoughts that follow fill one side of a leaf in my little pocket 
‘Thought-Snare.’ The back of that leaf I leave blank. When my book 
is full I take it apart and classify my leaf-notes in envelopes labeled 
according to topics. Sometimes I get twenty or thirty distinct thoughts 
on one subject in the course of a few weeks, and twenty or thirty more 
later on. And these are my thoughts. They came to me. I planted them. 
I cultivate them. Then I classify and arrange them, and thus sermons 
and conversations and newspaper articles grow in my own preserve. The 
vest-pocket ‘Thought-Snare’ has been a great gain to me.” 
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ARCHE}IOLOGY AND BIBLICAL RESEARCH. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF BABYLON. 


Herodotus, describing the city of Babylon as it stood in his days, says: 
“The city stands on a broad plain, and is an exact square, a hundred and 
twenty furlongs in length each way, so that the entire circuit is four 
hundred and eighty furlongs. While such is its size, in magnificence 
there is no other city that approaches to it. It is surrounded, in the first 
place, by a broad and deep moat, full of water, behind which rises a wall 
fifty royal cubits in width, and two hundred in height. . . . In the cir- 
cuit of the wall are a hundred gates, all of brass with brazen lintels and 
side posts. . . . The outer wall is the main defense of the city. There 
is, however, a second inner wall, of less thickness than the first, but 
very little inferior to it in strength.” Several other Greek writers de- 
scribe and give the dimensions of Babylon, but none of them are quite 
as extravagant as Herodotus, whose account must be regarded as absurd 
exaggeration. 

Much has been said of the grandeur and magnitude of ancient Baby- 
lon, since the “Father of History” penned the above lines, but of that writ- 
ten too much has been drawn from poetic imagination, rather than from 
scientific sources. This is true even of comparatively recent writers, for 
even as recent an authority as M. Jules Oppert, though a scholarly man, 
has allowed himself to be completely misled on the topography of Babylon 
by the classic writers. The city described by this distinguished French 
Assyriologist is fifty times larger than what the actual facts warrant. 
That Babylon was great and magnificent goes without saying, but that it 
was fourteen miles long and equally wide, thus having an area of nearly 
two hundred square miles, or that its walls were nearly four hundred 
feet high, is difficult to believe, nay, incredible. If the mounds now visible 
on the site of this ancient capital be any standard from which we may 
infer its dimensions, the description above given is a gross exaggeration. 
We say this, fully mindful of the annually recurring floods of the Eu- 
phrates, swift of current, through the ruins of old Babylon. Nor do we 
forget that the outer walls may have included within its circuit a large 
area of land devoted to agricultural and horticultural purposes, which, 
during extended sieges, could be turned into good use. 

Excavations have been carried on with more or less success and with 
many interruptions among these ruins for nearly one hundred years. Mr. 
Claudius James Rich, an officer of the East India Company, stationed at 
Bagdad (1811-1817), was the first one to make anything like a scientific 
excavation among these ruins. His Memoirs of the Ruins of Babylon, 
though now somewhat antiquated, are still regarded as valuable and full 
of reliable information. Sir Robert Ker Porter, another Englishman, 
visited Babylon in 1818, where he studied the topography with much care, 
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The results of his investigations were given to the public mm a book con- 
taining a very full description, with plans, drawings, and sketches of the 
ancient mounds in and around the great city. These two works were 
now followed in rapid succession by books from Layard, Loftus, Botta, 
Oppert, and others celebrated for their discoveries in Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

The labors of Botta deserve special mention. The French govern- 
ment, always favorable to arch@ological research, aroused to intense 
enthusiasm by the discoveries of Botta, who after wonderful success 
among the ruins of Khorsabfd, forwarded to Paris many of the novel 
objects dug from the mounds, made large appropriations for exploration 
in the Euphrates and Tigris valleys. “When now these extraordinary 
monuments themselves had found a worthy place in the large halls of the 
Louvre, constituting the first great Assyrian museum of Europe; when 
these gigantic winged bulls, with their serene expression of dignified 
strength and intellectual power, and these fine reliefs illustrating different 
scenes of peace and war of a bygone race before which the nations of 
Asia had trembled, stood there again before the eyes of the whole world, 
as a powerful witness to the beginning of a resurrection of an almost for- 
gotten empire, the enthusiasm among all classes of France knew no 
bounds” (Hilprecht). 

An expedition was now (1851) sent out in charge of Fresnel, Thomas, 
and Oppert, which prosecuted its work for four years. Oppert published 
the result of the work done and gave a plan and description of ancient 
Jabylon, showing the exact (7?) location of the city walls, gates, temples, 
citadels, streets, canals, etc. Oppert’s Babylon, like that of Herodotus, 
is a product of the imagination, and entirely too large; for the outer 
wall is made to include an area of 510.76 square kilometers. Exaggerated 
as this description of Oppert was, it nevertheless passed for nearly half a 
century as absolutely accurate. But it now appears that his great city has 
shrunk into one fifty times smaller than that reconstructed by him. Not 
only were the general dimensions incorrect, but very few of the places 
which he professed to have identified were what he claimed for them. 
Doubtless the most accurate thing published up to this time on the topog- 
raphy of Babylon is the last number of Der Alte Orient (5 Jahrgang, 
Heft 4). It is written by Dr. Fr. H. Weiszbach, the Assyriologist of “Die 
Vorderasvatische Gesellschaft,’ now engaged in excavations among the 
ruins of Babylon. From here on we shall make liberal use of this valu- 
able contribution. 

The German Orient Society, favorably known for its excellent work 
among the ruins of Assyria and Babylonia, commenced work at Babylon 
in 1898. These operations, still in progress, are conducted on absolutely 
scientific principles. No guesswork, no inferences, but careful digging 
and recording of results, day by day, as the work progresses. In some 
sense this expedition to Babylon has not been successful. Tablets have 
not been exhumed by the tens of thousands as by the French at Telloh, 
or by the Americans at Nippur; nor has there been brought to light any 
object comparable in value to the Hammurabi Code, found by de Morgan 
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at Susa. No one, however, can say what a day may bring forth, for by far 
the greater part of the ruins are still unexplored. One thing, however, 
has been accomplished, and that is, a more accurate idea of the various 
sites has been gained. The walls can now be traced, with almost scientific 
precision, almost their entire length, and that on both sides of the Eu- 
phrates. The same is true of the old channel of the river. We say the old 
channel, for it is well known that the Euphrates River has changed its 
course considerably since the days of Nebuchadnezzar, during whose reign 
the walls were strengthened and extended. It has also been discovered 
that there were at least two walls, an inner and an outer one, though but 
a comparatively small portion of the former has been brought to light. 
The ruins as they now appear cover an area of less than twenty square 
kilometers; within this space there are a dozen or more mounds of varied 
heights, and more or less extensive. These mounds are not natural, but, 
without doubt, mark the exact sites of former temples, palaces, and other 
important edifices. 

The walis. The walls have been carefully examined at several points, 
and where not examined they are easily traced by the elevation or em- 
bankment, which, as a rule, is several meters higher than the ground on 
either side. To trace the outer wall we may commence on the east side of 
the old channel of Euphrates, a little north of the ruin called Babil. The 
wall runs almost directly east for 600 meters, then makes a sudden bend 
south for 850 meters, then turns southeast in an almost straight line for 
3,300 meters. From this extreme southern point it turns in a south- 
westerly direction, and at a distance of two kilometers it loses itself in 
some cultivated fields. The walls on the west side are very much less 
extensive, showing that by far the larger part of Babylon was on the 
east side of the Euphrates. Portions of three sides, still clearly seen, 
form what must have been an almost perfect square. The eastern wall, 
extending from north to south, is about 1,800 kilometers long and 500 
meters from the present channel of the river, but rather more than twice 
as far from the old one. The area within the walls on the west side could 
not have exceeded one square kilometer. There are still three villages 
within these ancient walls, and three others in the immediate vicinity, 
so that it may be truthfully said that Babylon is still inhabited. 

The city gates. Herodotus gives the number of gates at an even one 
hundred. According to the topographical plan of Babylon, now in the 
museum at Berlin, there were only eight gates, known as follows: (1) 
Adad’s gate (god of storms); (2) Bel’s gate, known also as Marduk’s 
gate; (3) Gish’s gate; (4) Ishtar’s gate; (5) Ninib’s gate (god of war); 
(6) Samas’s gate (sun god); (7) Urash’s gate; and (8) Zamama’s gate. 
Of these eight mentioned in the inscriptions, only one, that of Ishtar, has 
been, so far, identified. We read on a tablet that the doors of. this gate 
were made of cedar wood and overlaid with bronze. Not a particle of 
them has been recovered, though doors of this description have been 
found elsewhere, as at Balawat, in Assyria. Some of the enameled bricks, 
decorated with figures in relief, which formed the walls of the Ishtar gate 
have been brought to light. Two kinds of animals in particular are pic- 
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tured thereon: huge oxen and a mythical beast, called sirrush on the 
inscriptions. 

Ruins or mounds. Beginning on the extreme north, we come at once 
to an imposing mound called Babil by the Arabs. The name explains 
itself. The edifice which stood here was, as the ruins testify, rectangular 
in form. The orientation could not have been accidental. It was quite 
close to the city wall on the north and east sides, the west front was 
protected by the river, and a huge canal on the south separated it from 
the rest of the city. This mound at its highest point is thirty meters 
above the surface of the ground around it. If we now follow the old chan- 
nel of the Euphrates southward we pass through fine palm groves and 
fertile flelds for about a mile and a half, when we come to a series of ten 
or more mounds, extending almost in a continuous chain as far as the 
village Dschimdschime. In general these mounds are divided into two 
rows, but are all within the inner wall. The surface of these mounds is 
very irregular, depression upon depression and ridge after ridge. Quite 
near the old bed of the Euphrates and opposite the village of Quaerish 
is what the natives call Gasr, that is, castle or palace. The walls of this 
ancient ruin have defied the ravages of climate and time, no less than the 
devastation caused by human hands. The bricks with which el-Gasr were 
built are of extraordinary hardness. 

If we proceed several hundred feet farther south we reach another 
ruin, which the natives call Isan Amran. This is 600 by 400 meters, with an 
average height of twenty-five meters. Immediately east of this mound isa 
series of hillocks, the longest of which is called Isan Aswad, that is, the 
black hill, while that to the north, almost circular in form, passes under 
the name of Markaez (center or circular). Just north of Isan Amran 
is a large square hole a hundred meters in length each way. In the midst 
of this is another square built solidly of sun-dried bricks to a height of 
four meters. Of this we shall have more to say farther on. 

Palaces. It is probable that the most ancient royal residences of Baby- 
lon occupied the place now known as Gasr, but wherever they were there 
is little doubt that they were destroyed by Sennacherib and Ashurbanipal. 
Be that as it may, we know that Nabopolassar built a huge palace in the 
oldest part of the city, or in the place known as Irsit Babili, which was no 
other than what is now called Gasr. This vast edifice was swept away by 
a great flood of the Euphrates. It was, however, rebuilt on a more mag- 
nificent scale and on a firmer foundation by Nebuchadnezzar, son and suc- 
cessor of Nabopolassar. So well were the foundations of this vast edifice 
laid that large portions of them remain as eloquent witnesses to this day. 
This palace consisted of two unequal parts, connected by a corridor. The 
Germans have done great work here, and have already excavated more 
than one half of this ruin, so that now a large part of the ground-plan 
can be clearly traced. The outside walls are very massive, the inner 
ones serving only as partitions, being naturally very much thinner. The 
arrangement of these walls shows an immense number of rooms of varying 
size and form. The floor, of which large portions are still preserved, is 
paved with bricks or large tile and stands fully ten meters above high- 
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water mark. The inner walls above this level were decorated, as is still 
seen by some of them, which are now in a fallen condition, and were 
discovered in the débris. It is estimated that this palace covered a space 
of no less than twenty-two acres. 

Temples. The Berlin topographical tablet refers to forty-three tem- 
ples in Babylon. The names of twelve of them are given. Of these the 
Germans have discovered four and identified three, one of them being 
Esagila, the largest temple of Babylon and dedicated to Marduk, though 
many other gods were worshiped here. Esagila is very ancient, built, 
according to the inscriptions, “in the beginning of days,” and mentioned 
on tablets of the time of Hammurabi’s great-grandfather. It was de- 
stroyed several times, then rebuilt again and again. One of the titles of 
the Babylonian kings was “The Beautifier of Esagila and Egida.” The 
Germans have done excellent work among the ruins of this most venerable 
sanctuary during the past five years. Though not many objects of value 
have been discovered here so far, yet a number of inscribed bricks bearing 
the names of several kings have been exhumed. It is too early yet to give 
exact dimensions; we may, however, say that the north and south fronts 
were about two hundred meters, while the other two sides were consider- 
ably longer. The square hole referred to before was without doubt the 
foundation of a ziggurat (stage-tower) connected with Hsagila. The hard 
brick which had formed its foundation has been removed for building pur- 
poses in the vicinity; this accounts for the hole. Four cylinders with in- 
scriptions were dug from under these walls. 

The Germans have excavated two other smaller temples, one being 
identified as that of Emach, dedicated to the goddess Belit; the other was 
a temple of Ninib, and was called E-pa-tu-li-la. Valuable inscriptions 
were found in both these temples, which make their identity unquestion- 
able. The same cannot be said of a fourth temple excavated. 

When the work of this expedition has been finished in Babylon we 
shall doubtless know considerably more about the arrangement of the 
streets and canals, which formed one great network throughout this an- 
cient capital. We shall now mention only one thoroughfare, the so-called 
procession street of Marduk, which led from Esagila to the temple of 
Nabu in Borsippa. This wonderful street, with its decorated walls, was 
evidently referred to by Ctesias, a Greek writer of the fourth century 
B. C., and now after a lapse of twenty-three centuries the pick and spade 
of the Germans at Babylon have vindicated the report of the Greek 
physician, 
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FOREIGN OUTLOOK. 





SOME LEADERS OF THOUGHT. 


Wilhelm Moller. He has attracted considerable attention recently 
by his opposition to the critical theories of the Old Testament. In a book 
entitled The Development of the Old Testament Idea of God in the Pre- 
exilian Period; Historical-Critical Difficulties with Modern Theories 
(Die Entwickelung der alttestamentiliche Gottesidee in vorezilischer Zeit. 
Histortsch-kritische Bedeuten gegen moderne Auffassungen), 1903, 
Giitersloh, C. Bertelsmann, we find his ideas set forth. He sees in all 
efforts to distinguish and date the sources presumably present in the Old 
Testament documents a perversion of the real aim of theology. This is 
true whether these attempts are made by conservatives or by radicals. 
It is not the work of the theologian to investigate the possible or prob- 
able origin and composition of God’s word, but the present state of God's 
word. How and when this originated evades historical research and 
will always remain more or less problematical. But since the attempt 
has been made to show that our Bible as we now have it gives us an 
essentially false account of the development of the Jewish religion, it is 
necessary to furnish the historical evidence to the contrary and to show 
that the present distrust of the Scripture is not justified. The whole 
modern science of the Old Testament is a perversion in so far as it does 
not hold to the Bible as it is. It is the work of God’s word, the New 
Testament and the Old Testament, to lead men to God, and it has accom- 
plished this task hitherto in the form in which we now have it. Accord- 
ing to this the historical method may not be applied by theology to the 
study of the Old Testament, because it is not the work of theology to do 
this. And yet if anyone doubts the value of the Old Testament as it 
now stands for the purposes of a history of God’s dealings with his people 
we are justified in following the historical method to show that these 
historical doubts are baseless. This is marvelously like saying that the 
historical method is allowable to the theologian only for the sake of 
defending the traditional theory of the Bible. However much one might 
wish that Miller had been able to undo the work of the critical school, 
honesty demands that we confess him to have failed because of this very 
position. The dogmatic theory that the Bible is of such and such a 
character must first be accepted, on what grounds we are not informed; 
and thus the historical critic must be warned off unless his criticism sub- 
stantiates the dogmatic position. The historical method is troublesome, 
but it is the method that has always been used when any kind of cer- 
tainty relative to historical questions has been attained. The traditional 
views of the Bible were introduced by the historical method. But when 
we come to the nature of his historical defense of the Bible we find more 
to commend. Here he attempts to show that for every primitive concept 
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discovered by the critics there is in the same book, or in a related book, 
a higher concept, thus disproving the evolutionary theory. If in any 
case this fails them the attempt is made to point out in later books the 
higher idea expressed in language showing traces of its much earlier 
origin. For cases not covered by these two methods of procedure resort 
is had to revelatory miracles, and we are forbidden to expect orderly 
processes when the demands of revelation are concerned. Of the legit- 
imacy of this method this writer has no doubt. As to the value of the 
results Miller has obtained in the use of it there will be difference of 
opinion. This lies in the very nature of the appeal to the historical 
method. On the whole, Méller would have left us better off if he had 
made no attempt to defend the historical trustworthiness of the Old 
Testament and had confined himself to his proposition that the Bible 
is a book for edification and that nothing that the critics have wrought 
or can do affects its character in this regard. In other words, either con- 
sent that all parties shall have equal right to employ the historical 
method to the best of their ability, or else deny, and stand by the denial, 
that the theologian has anything to do with that method. 


Paul Feine. The question of the relation of Paul and his doctrine 
to Jesus and his teaching is still a live, as it is a vital, one. Not a few 
insist that Paul misunderstood and misinterpreted the simple teaching 
of Jesus, and that it is necessary to get at the doctrines in some other 
way than by a study of Paul's writings. It is always a matter of pro- 
found interest, therefore, when one finds a thoughtful and able man 
interesting himself in this problem. Feine has done so in his recent book, 
Jesus Christus und Paulus (Jesus Christ and Paul), Leipzig, 1902, J. C. 
Hinrichs. Three questions are answered by Feine, and if we had the 
absolutely correct answers to these questions our minds could be at rest. 
These questions are, How did Paul express himself with regard to his 
dependence upon Jesus? In what instances did he employ words of Jesus? 
What is the relation of the doctrine of Paul to that of Jesus? By means 
of a careful study of the names Paul applies to Jesus, Feine concludes 
that Paul acknowledges himself as ruled by the living, exalted Christ, 
the Christ who rules in royal power over the believers, individually and 
collectively considered, and over the world. The decisive points in this 
exalted Christ are those gathered from the earthly life and work of 
Jesus, including his resurrection. This is the positive side of the answer 
to the first question. But as some have claimed that Paul affirmed his 
independence of the early Christian tradition and his dependence upon 
immediate revelation, Feine points out that this language of Paul is 
found only in his polemical writings. That is not wholly satisfactory, 
since it presupposes a misrepresentation of the facts for polemical pur- 
poses. Much more pertinent is it to say that Paul strictly limits this 
immediate revelation to certain facts not referred to by Jesus, as, for 
example, the relation of the converted Gentile and the ceremonial laws 
of the Jews. And he distinctly affirms his dependence upon James 
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and Peter for the facts concerning Christ, and in other places refers to 
the current tradition as having been received through men. With regard 
to the second question, Feine inquires whether perhaps the Gospels are 
not somewhat dependent upon Paul’s teachings. This question can only 
be satisfactorily answered when the independence of these Gospels on 
Paul has been established. Feine regards it certain that Mark is not 
dependent upon Paul, and hence that Paul used words of Jesus in a con- 
siderable number of cases. Perhaps he sees more references in Paul’s 
writings to words of Jesus than actually exist. It is altogether uncer- 
tain, for example, whether Feine is correct in thinking that Paul was 
acquainted with the Lord’s Prayer. Still he is undoubtedly right in think- 
ing that Paul was acquainted with the current Christian tradition con- 
cerning Jesus, and it is probably not too much to say that he had access 
to written accounts of the words and deeds of our Lord. The third ques- 
tion is largely answered in the answers to the first two questions. The 
sense of dependence felt by Paul with reference to Jesus would forbid 
any departure from the doctrine of Jesus except in those cases where he 
possibly misunderstood him. That he seriously misunderstood and mis- 
represented Jesus cannot be believed by anyone who considers that he 
taught far and wide while the immediate disciples of Jesus were still 
living and preaching, and that notwithstanding they did not accuse him 
of misrepresentation. The time has come when the dependence of Paul 
for his doctrines upon Christ, through the apostolic tradition, of course, 
and therefore the trustworthiness of those doctrines as Christians, should 
be emphasized. The early date of the writings of Paul makes them, 
from the standpoint of historical criticism, more valuable sources of infor- 
mation concerning primitive Christianity than the Gospels themselves. 
The Gospels must be judged in the light of Paul rather than Paul in the 
light of the Gospels. 


— - a 


RECENT THEOLOGICAL LITERATURE. 


Die Malereien der Katakomben Roms (The Paintings in the 
Roman Catacombs). By Joseph Wilpert. Freiburg i. B., 1903, Herder. 
This great work has 596 folio pages, besides the 19 pages of introductory 
matter. It has in ail 321 plates and illustrations scattered through the 
text. It is an expensive work, costing in the common binding $75 and 
in the best binding $82.50. The cost of shipping would bring the price 
up somewhat beyond these figures. It will not be a popular work, there- 
fore. Nevertheless, it is to be hoped that some copies may find their way 
into our best libraries. Harnack’s review of this work is here reproduced 
in substance. The work is the fruit of fifteen years of effort, is worthy 
to take its place by the side of De Rossi’s Roma Sotteranea, and will, for 
all time, be the standard on the paintings of the Roman catacombs. The 
reproductions are accurate, and many paintings hitherto unknown are 
included. It will not be long until it will be necessary to resort to this 
work of Wilpert for a knowledge of the decorations of the catacombs, 
since these are gradually falling into decay. By his accuracy Wilpert has 
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corrected many current errors. By his careful study and application of 
the true principles and points of view necessary to the understanding 
of the catacomb pictures he has done away with a heavy burden of dog- 
matic prejudice hitherto connected with them. Although De Rossi did so 
much in this direction he was far from freeing himself from uncertain- 
ties and errors. Protestant investigators took the first decisive steps, 
and now Wilpert, supported by a wealth of material not in possession of 
any other, has completed the task, at least for the main points. Secta- 
rian controversies can hardly again find place in the interpretation 
of the pictures in the catacombs. Science now knows how she is to inter- 
pret and estimate these pictures. Whether in the interpretation of the 
individual pictures or in his generalizations he shows himself sane, cau- 
tious, and unprejudiced. A second result of Wilpert’s work is to be esti- 
mated no less highly. It pertains to the greater certainty he has intro- 
duced relative to the dates of these pictures. He has set forth cautiously 
and clearly the criteria by which the age of the several pictures must be 
determined and has exemplified the art of applying these criteria. For 
an art it is; since, except in those fortunate instances in which chronolog- 
ical data are given, the date must be determined by a mass of particular 
facts, which can become luminous only in the mind of one capable of 
grasping these facts as a whole, or, in other words, only by the trained 
archeologist. But Wilpert has set up a whole group of external signs 
or indices of age. By these he can determine the dates within which the 
painting must be placed, at least with reasonable certainty. Harnack 
says that he had been skeptical as to the possibility of discriminating 
between pictures of the dates 90-150 and 150-220; but that under the guid- 
ance of Wilpert and Baumsterk he visited some of the chambers of the 
catacombs and was convinced that one could distinguish between the pic- 
tures of those periods. Wilpert’s completed work confirms this impres- 
sion, which is still further supported by the acquiescence of an expert, 
like Man, in the views of Wilpert. The work is divided into twenty-four 
chapters, of which the first twelve are devoted to general questions, such 
as whether the catacomb pictures are real portraits, which he rightly 
answers in the negative. The last twelve chapters give the principal con- 
tents of the pictures, such as representations of baptism and the eucha- 
rist; the belief in the resurrection; death and sin; judgment; the state 
of the sainted dead, and the like. Two large supplements show the deco- 
rated burial places according to the different Roman catacombs, and a 
chronological table of all decorated burial places in these catacombs. Who 
will do a like work for the catacombs outside of Rome before they dis- 
appear forever? It is to be hoped that Wilpert will undertake the work 
himself, for a second Wilpert will not be easily found. 


RELIGIOUS AND EDUCATIONAL. 
The Individual Cup on the Continent of Europe. The example of 
certain churches in America, of the Waldenses in France, and of Sweden 
and Denmark, has led to much discussion in certain parts of continental 
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Europe, especially in Hamburg and Alsace, in favor of the individual cup 
in the Lord’s Supper. Churchmen of all tendencies strongly favor the 
change from the common to the individual cup. A large meeting was 
recently held in Strasburg in favor of the new movement, and not a dis- 
senting voice was heard. Professor Spitta discussed the esthetic and 
hygienic arguments in favor of,and refuted the arguments against the 
change. Medical Professor Forster gave a demonstration illustrating 
how contagious diseases are spread by the present practice. Arguments 
against the change are very much the same as in America. Especially 
is the attempt made to show that the new move is in the interest of a 
separation between the upper and the lower classes. The advocates of 
the movement of course deny this, and declare that nothing can tend 
more to break down the class feeling than the individual cup since it 
removes the occasion of such feeling. It is expected that the new plan 
may be put into effect on Easter in Strasburg. 


The Mennonites in 1903. They just about hold their own, except 
in Russia, where they made considerable gains during the last century, 
not by any propaganda, which is forbidden, but by the natural increase 
of the population in their colonies, which are of German origin. In the 
German empire they make about seventy congregations, most of them 
small, but some of one thousand souls or over. Nearly all these congre- 
gations, as those also of Holland, are quite ancient, since the Mennonites 
are the direct successors of the Anabaptists of the sixteenth century. 
They have in all only about twelve congregations in which educated 
preachers are employed. The rest of them have for pastors lay members, 
who are often quite able and conscientious preachers. In southern Rus- 
sia these lay preachers are frequently chosen from the school-teachers. 
The result of this arrangement is that there are but few young men 
among them engaged as students of theology. 


Unfermented Wine in the Lord's Supper. Probably the first 
instance within the State Church of Germany in which unfermented wine 
was used in the Lord’s Supper occurred recently at the St. John’s Church 
in Flensburg. When one considers that the Germans have generally not 
only regarded wine as an innocent and harmless drink, but that they have 
felt that fermented wine was absolutely essential to the proper adminis- 
tration of the holy communion, it will be seen that this move is signifi- 
cant. It is the direct result of the activity of the Good Templars, who are 
numerous in Flensburg. 
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GLIMPSES OF REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Tue picture of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe in her eighty-fifth year, which 
is the frontispiece in the June number of The Critic (New York), is fitter 
than any human portrait we remember to stand as the typical picture of 
Old Age, wrinkled, pathetic, weary, yet noble and grand with an ineffable 
dignity, and with a far-flown light on the expectant face as of one who 
could say, “Mine eyes have seen the glory of the coming of the Lord.” 
The Lounger in The Critic thinks that “if a ballot were taken on the 
question, Who is Chicago's most eminent citizen, Jane Addams's name 
would head the list. Mayor Harrison is widely known politically, and 
Theodore Thomas musically, but have they made any impression on, let 
us say, Russia, France, or Italy?” Jeannette L. Gilder, writing of Herbert 
Spencer, gives some of his sayings about persons and things. “I spent 
an evening at Carlyle’s a fortnight ago,’ wrote Spencer, “He is a queer 
creature, and I should soon be terribly bored with him were I long in 
his company. His talk is little else than a continued tirade against the 
‘horrible, abominable state of things.’ His perpetual grumbling at every- 
thing and everybody is so provoking, and it is so useless to reason with 
him, that I do not want to see much of him. He has a morbid desire to 
find badness everywhere, unqualified by any goodness, and he has a 
daily secretion of curses which he must vent on somebody or something.” 
Spencer says that Carlyle was “anything but a philosopher,” and that his 
nature “lacked coordination intellectually and morally.” Of Huxley, 
Spencer wrote: “To his friends he is known as a sayer of good things— 
some of them things which, though forgotten by himself, are remembered 
by others. A witticism of his at my expense has remained with me these 
twenty years. He was one of a circle in which tragedy was the topic, 
when my name came up in connection with some opinion or other, 
whereupon he remarked: ‘O! you know, Spencer’s idea of a tragedy is a 
deduction killed by a fact.’ On another occasion Lewes gave him an 
opportunity. I had invited some half dozen leading men to meet an 
American friend at dinner. In the course of the evening a conversation 
arose about habits of composition; some describing the difficulty they 
had in getting into the swing of it, and others saying they found it easy 
at the outset. Lewes, one of the last, said: ‘I never hesitate. I get up 
the steam at once. In short, I boil at low temperature.’ ‘Well, but,’ 
remarked Huxley, ‘that implies a vacuum in the upper regions.’” 
Herbert Spencer’s earliest recollection of his own life was that of a 
horror of being left alone; yet he spent a large part of his later life in 
solitude, without which, possibly, his books might never have been 
written. Raffaele Simboli tells us that Mark Twain in his Florentine 
home, the Villa di Corti, regulated his life by system, taking but one 
meal a day, and that in the evening; writing and studying all day long, 
and for a good part of the night strolling alone over the extensive grounds 
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of the villa, meditating and shaping new stories and sketches. The late 
Laurence Hutton had in his Princeton library a collection of casts of the 
hands of numerous celebrities, “hands that have done things,” and he 
valued them as more expressive of personality than death masks of the 
face. Among them were casts of the hands of Goethe, the Duke of 
Wellington, Carlyle, Sarasate, Rossetti, Thackeray, Whittier, Charles 
Dudley Warner, Louis Stevenson, Chopin, William Hunt, and others. 
One wonders what psychological association made Mr. Hutton hang the 
thin, wrinkled hand of Voltaire and the fat hand of Walt Whitman side 
by side. Almost the smoothest, plumpest hand is Whittier’s, while the 
hands most withered and shriveled in appearance are those of Thackeray 
and Helen Keller, the latter being the left hand with which the blind girl 
reads the raised letters of the pages before her. Under this delicate worn 
hand, a little dearer to him than the others, Laurence Hutton wrote: 


She is deaf to the sounds all about us, 
What she sees we cannot understand, 
But she hears with the tips of her fingers, 

And her sight’s in the touch of her hand. 


In other pages of The Critic a Southern woman talks plainly to her own 
people about the loss and folly of doting and dwelling forever on the 
past, telling them that this hampers and retards their progress in 
literature as ia other things. She alleges that nearly all the fiction pro- 
duced in the South glorifies the life, manners, and conditions of a defunct 
civilization, and is out of sympathy with the new and living South of 
to-day. She says that their “vocabulary is much too sentimental and 
oratorical, too weak with staccato phrases and euphonious alliterations.” 
She declares that her people exert their power too much in the direction 
of repulsion and antipathy. “Our strength,” she says, “consists in re- 
senting every outside effort, however well meant, made to modify our 
formula of existence. We insist on our right to work out our own salva- 
tion while the world about us fears and trembles. And this determination 
to make our own scriptures accounts for the social, literary, and political 
tragedies that occur from time to time in this section. Occasionally some 
John the Baptist comes crying out of the wilderness, ‘Repent! Repent!’ 
But we do not repent. Instead, we force the resignation of that prophet, 
whether he occupies a pulpit, a chair in some college, or a political foot- 
stool. We resist his doctrines, expel him, and return triumphantly to our 
consolidated situation. And the more we are reproached the more 
industriously do we whet the sword for the next soothsayer who has fed 
too long upon foreign locusts and honey. Evidently it is no light matter 
to undertake the representation of such a people in literature. Naturally 
a novelist would think with prayer and fasting before he risked it; and 
he would do well to pray, especially, for, if he gave offense to any, his 
passport would be ready for him before the first edition of his book 
was sold. The South has ever showed a remarkable dispatch in such 
matters.” This Southern woman goes on to say that in the South the 
critics are the stepmothers of literature, limiting it to a particular type 
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and temper and attitude. Its attitude is facing backward. She says of 
the regulators of Southern sentiment and expression: “At the close of the 
Civil War they made a sepulcher for all our glories and ever since have 
constituted themselves the guardians of this patriotic tomb. They do 
not recognize the splendid resurrection of the South, and even in matters 
of purely literary criticism they are still wearing their ante-bellum side- 
arms. They demand that every hero of a Southern romance shall have 
his stature, manners, morals, and sentiments modeled by the standards 
of the past. Nothing could be more destructive to the creative faculty 
or prohibitive of originality and freshness of expression. Too many 
Southern authors squat about in military cemeteries to write their books. 
And this eternal requiem to the past has so affected the imagination of 
the people that they are continually stretching their faculties in a forty- 
years’ perspective over the battle rim of the sixties. Their literature 
will never become vital, fresh, and progressive so long as they deal so 
exclusively with what has been finished, mourned, and buried.” She 
ends by saying that as a rule the Southern writer and literary critic is 
“a sycophant to his own ancestors—lusty old fellows who would doubtless 
like to kick up through their grave-dust hard enough to land him some- 
where beyond cemetery regions into the real world of living men and 
women.” In the Editor’s Clearing-House the notion that early rising is 
necessarily a virtue is declared to be a pathetic fallacy. At midnight, in 
the silence of the sleep-time, one should set his fancies free. That is the 
hour of the student and the scholar, the poet and the statesman. 
“Shakespeare realized this fact: he allows Imogen at night to read in 
bed, nor was she early from her room; it is the ‘yellow Iachimo’ and poor 
foolish Cloten who are up betimes. Or take Portia—Brutus’s Portia: 
here is a thoroughly estimable woman, a Roman matron of the strictest 
sect, wise with that intuitive wisdom which amounts almost to genius in 
Shakespeare’s women, but note her opinion of early rising; when her 
husband walks abroad in ‘the fank morning’ she notices the phenomenon 
with undisguised alarm. Something must ail him. ‘Is Brutus sick”? is 
‘her first anxious question.’ 
Is Brutus sick 

And will he steal out of his wholesome bed 

To dare the vile contagion of the night 

And tempt the rheumy and unpurged air? 


A tardiness of physical action in the morning is an indication of in- 
tellectual development, a step in the attainment of soul stature. The 
lower animals are, for the most part, early risers; the rooster stands 
preeminent in his adherence to the habit; but why should we take him 
for an example? have we made no advance in the scale of evolution? 
Let the early bird catch the worm. We do not grudge it to him; we 
do not need to catch worms.” When Goldsmith and Samuel Johnson 
met in company each aspired to lead the conversation. Once when Gold- 
smith had been talking in a company with vivacious fluency and, as he 
supposed, to the admiration of all present, a German who sat next him 
perceived Johnson rolling himself in his chair as if about to speak. He 
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suddenly stopped Goldsmith in the midst of a sentence, saying: “Stay, 
stay! Tocter Shonson is going to zay zomeding.” Talleyrand was a 
charming raconteur, and Sydney Smith said his brilliant flashes of 
silence made his conversation perfectly delightful. 


THE Reader Magazine (Indianapolis) for June presents attractive 
contents, having among its contributors Edgar Fawcett, Whitcomb Riley, 
and Israel Zangwill, the Jew whose pen is of the brightest and the 
sharpest. His criticism of Herbert Spencer is so acute and so entirely 
without prejudice that we transcribe part of it here: “To himself Herbert 
Spencer doubtless figured par excellence a scientific thinker, and no 
doubt he did contribute ideas innumerable te the treasure-house of 
European thought. But except in his Biology, a real attempt to rewrite 
Genesis, he can hardly be said to have made durable additions to 
scientific detail. It is in the great epic sweep of his thought that he 
shows himself—like all metaphysicians and system builders—a cosmic 
poet. He aimed at nothing less than evolving the whole cosmic order and 
every human phenomena from stars to flying fishes, from churches to 
playing cards, from thunder to big bassoons, from marriage to melodrama, 
all out of the original homogeneous blue of formless foggy matter. Give 
me this Matter and Force, and I will build you up the system of things 
as they are, was his colossal pretension, and it is only the microscopy of 
his method that has occasionally obscured the architectonic magnificence 
of it all. As a recreator of the universe he is only surpassed by Hegel, 
who does not even ask for Matter and Force, but makes his world 
omelette entirely without eggs. In a sense, both men are supreme jug- 
glers. At all the critical points of his system Spencer is found subtly 
assuming that very conception whose evolution he is trying to trace. 
In his Psychology—a work with superb moments—he explains Instinct 
by Reason and Reason by Instinct, Volition by Automatism and Automa- 
tism by Volition, Time by Space and Space by Time. These vicious 
circles are unavoidable, for metaphysics is an attempt to eat one’s own 
head. In his First Principles, the work in which his encyclopedic system 
is outlined with all the majesty of Epicurus, the juggling is with the 
word ‘Force,’ which is used in many different senses. Herbert Spencer 
devoted his life to proving the thesis laid down in this youthful book. 
Every separate work of his is but an endeavor to demonstrate in detail 
the propositions there set forth in general. What greater proof that he 
worked as a poet, as a spider-philosopher weaving a web from his own 
entrails, and not as the scientist he fancied himself. One has only to 
compare him with his great contemporary, Darwin, to see the difference 
between the scientific and the poetic temperament. Had Herbert Spencer 
been a true scientist, he would have published his First Principles at the 
end of his life, not at the beginning. They would have been the result of a 
lifetime of painful accumulation of facts. The painful accumulation of 
facts did indeed occupy his lifetime. He was even indefatigable in the 
search for facts, had bureaus and detectives, yclept assistants, at work 
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ransacking the world from China to Peru in search of facts. But obviously 
these facts had all to be in the interests of a theory, to which he was tied 
hand and foot, and from which he could not budge, however free from bias 
the great analyzer of the various species of bias might have fancied him- 
self. The central conception of his system—that evolution consists of the 
change from an indefinite homogeneous unity to a definite heterogeneous 
complexity, is a proposition which neither throws light upon the cause of 
such progress, nor supplies us with any canon of its quality. It is a mere 
numerical statement; the one turns plural, a generalization already 
familiar to early Greek philosophy. When the beautiful simplicity of 
Greek architecture was replaced by the manifold floridness of rococo, 
shall we say this is the inevitable movement of Evolution? As often as 
not, in a period of better taste, there is a return to the old models. Evo- 
lution itself even progresses by retrogression to lesser complexity, as 
when cumbrous old machines are developed into inventions with half 
the parts, or the mediwval astronomy of cycles and epicycles is replaced 
by the simpler conceptions of the modern, or Puritanism cries check to 
the complexities of Catholicism. Spencer’s conception of this automatic 
movement of evolution left him unable to explain the human conscious- 
ness save as a sort of print gradually produced by the outside world of 
matter and force working upon a waxen nullity. A more childish notion 
never took in a whole school of philosophy, though it seems less childish 
in Spencer than in Locke or John Stuart Mill, because Spencer gives the 
process eons of time and treats all humanity as one slowly growing man, 
and does not imagine it repeated in every individual infant. But that a 
blind matter and force, acting by an automatic law, shall end by produc- 
ing a Herbert Spencer to live solitary days and studious nights, to 
shatter his health and waste his substance on noble unprofitable books, 
merely to prove this automatic law to other automatic beings is an 
hypothesis too empty to be seriously considered, however profoundly 
disguised in portentous volumes. It is true that Herbert Spencer threw 
in the word ‘Unknowable’ to undo all he had done, like some magic 
wand with backward passes, and dissevering power, and this enabled the 
parsons to adopt him when the ex-bogy-man became too fashionable to be 
disregarded. But the word ‘Unknowable’ is as much an evasion of 
forthright, downright thinking, as the parsons’ word ‘Almighty,’ and 
though the essence of the universe be forever unseizable, first to explain 
it in terms of Matter and Force, and then to say, the essence of Matter 
and Force is Unknowable, so that my explanation is, after all, no explana- 
tion, is rather a feeble way of philosophizing. No, it is as a poet, and a 
prophet of righteousness, that Spencer will win immortality: through 
his passionate proclamation of the gospel of work and happiness, and the 
free play of individuality and the ultimate progression from militarism 
into an ethic millennium. These conceptions have little in common with 
the transformation of a homogeneous fog into a highly differentiated 
cosmos, but then the true inner Spencer had little in common with his 
theories. It is not in his vague ‘Unknowable’ that the parsons should 
have found comfort, but—had they been less stupid—in his quite know- 
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able moral ideals. Perhaps they were appalled by his paradox that the 
conception of morality is transitory and will disappear as moralization 
increases. The breakdown of the Spencerian system, and the ruthless 
analysis to which even the Darwinian ideas are being subjected, may 
serve to teach the orthodox a lesson. For they should see by this time 
the folly of burning thinkers—so long as there is cheaper fuel—for the 
thoughts they desire to burn with the bones are much more effectually 
cremated, or at least purged by Father Time. The thrill of dismay that 
passed over the camps of theology when modern science began speaking 
out was little creditable to the piety of the panic-stricken. The universe 
became an affair to be hushed up, and the God they professed to adore 
was treated as a sort of dishonest dealer whose books would not bear 
auditing. Herbert Spencer has taught us to envisage the cosmos calmly 
and honorably and, whatever the facts, to ‘quit ourselves manfully among 
them.’ It is our duty, he held, to speak the Truth, however it seems to 
us: if we are in the right, well: ‘if not, well also, though not so well.’” 
Another writer in the Reader Magazine congratulates us that America is 
not Anglo-Saxon, and says: “The Protestant Anglo-Saxon usually thinks 
of the millennium as something to be anxious about, and to be obtained 
only after a vast number of persons have been made uncomfortable and 
punished for a variety of things. It comes over one, now and then, what 
an appalling world this will be if it ever becomes utterly Anglicized—how 
utterly adult it will be, how uncompromising, how full of conventions, and 
yet how free from ideals! The saving grace of America is that it has 
not been Anglicized. It is Gaelic—and Gallic. It preserves, to some ex- 
tent, the happy expectancy and the childish aspect. It likes mirth, it 
enjoys happy pretense, and it is soaked with ideality. Even its successful 
materialism has been more of a game than of an asset. It has the stuff out 
of which genius may some day be fashioned—genius, which is always 
young, which always regards life with the eyes of the newly arrived, 
which, by the very nature of things, must take life as an incident, and 
look upon thought as a fluid, compliant to any mold in which it is cast. 
That facility and sympathy, that shifting of moods and charming 
curiosity, that essential and delightful democracy which alone can make 
life thoroughly interesting, which the French and the Irish comprehend 
and exemplify, is ours quite as much as are the qualities of courage, 
endurance, conservatism, and reserve which the Englishman has taught 
us, and which he has practiced till his temperament and sympathy have 
all but atrophied.” In Frank Norris’s volume of essays published since 
his death is the following, which fairly describes the sincerity that 
characterized his own work: “And when the last page is written and the 
ink crusts on the pen point and the hungry presses go clashing after 
another writer, the ‘new man,’ and the new fashion of the hour, he will 
think of the grim, long grind of the years of his life that he has put 
behind him and of the work that he has built up, volume by volume, 
sincere work, telling the truth as he saw it, independent of fashion and 
gallery gods, holding to them with gripped hands and shut teeth—he will 
think of all this then, and he will be able to say, ‘I never truckled; | 
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never took off my hat to fashion and held it out for pennies. I told people 
the truth. They liked it or they didn’t like it. What had that to do 
with me? I told them the truth: I knew it for the truth then, and I 
know it for the truth now.’ And that is his reward—the best that a 
man may know; the only one really worth the striving for.” 





Setpom does any review bring to our table a richer list of articles 
than the diversified contents of the April number of the London 
Quarterly Review. “Ritschl’s Theory of the Church,” “Christina 
Rossetti,” “St. Paul as a Spiritual Thinker,” “Modern Anti-Christian 
Propagandism,” “M. Loisy and the Vatican,” “Edward FitzGerald,” “The 
Religious Orders in France,’ and “The Reformation” are the subjects. 
H. R. Mackintosh closes his study of Ritschl’s teachings with these 
words: “This great theelogian may teach a collectivism in salvation 
which we are bound to reject; he may limit the divine purpose to the 
corporate body in a fashion that can be approved only by standards 
which are less than Christian. Yet we cannot forget that no one has 
protested more unfilinchingly or more irrefutably than he against the 
shallow Pelagian notion of personality. He has written it afresh in the 
records of thought, as with a pen of iron on a rock, that the Church is 
the normal medium of redemption to the souls of men, whom by her 
ministries she daily seeks to draw to Christ, and whom by her fellow- 
ship she is building up, in faith and goodness, to everlasting life.” 
In the fourth article Frank Ballard discusses the studied and virulent 
attacks made on Christian faith and docirine by organized bands of 
Secularists and Rationalists in England and Germany, referring especially 
to Robert Blatchford, editor of The Clarion, of whose wholesale onslaught 
we wrote in our March number. The socialist and secularist ranks in 
England have recently received from Romanism a notable accession in 
the person of Mr. Joseph McCabe, a vigorous thinker and formidable con- 
troversialist. By this aggressive and revolutionary band the British Isles 
have been flooded with sixpenny pamphlets by the half-million containing 
most insidious and cunning arguments against religion. This is part of 
a great campaign for the overthrow of Christianity. Mr. Ballard’s article 
enumerates the forces which the Faith of our Fathers has to fight as for 
its very life, and also names the needs of the Christian Church to insure 
victory over its embattled foes. Declaring that the supreme need is that 
the Church itself shall be reaily Christian, the writer says: “The reminder 
that men are not often brought to Christ by argument is somewhat 
platitudinal, not to say irreverent, seeing that both Christ himself and the 
apostles always appealed to men’s intellects rather than to their emotions. 
But there is this truth in it, that something more than mere words or 
syllogisms is forever required, either to maintain or to extend the influence 
of the Gospel of Christ. This has been put with trenchant force in one of 
our most recent reviews. The editor of the Hibbert Journal has rendered 
real service to Christendom in putting his finger, with reverent and 
cultured plainness, upon what is undoubtedly the weakest spot in our 
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Christian armor. ‘The change which for good or ill has passed over 
Christian thought during the last hundred years is perhaps best summed 
up in the saying that Christianity is not a creed but a life.’ This is true, 
although, for the matter of that, John Wesley said it plainly enough a 
hundred and fifty years ago, and the apostles said so from the outset of 
their ministry. But, assuming that it is coming to this generation with 
all the force of a new truth, ‘immediately then springs up another question, 
namely, Where is this Christianity? Where are the higher righteousness 
and the law of love to be seen in operation?—The type of plain man we are 
considering wants a more valid proof than has yet been offered that’ the 
Church ‘is serious when it professes the Christianity which is a life and 
not a creed. It is no harder to prove the Pope a successor of the Fisher- 
man, than to prove the average worshiper in a Christian Church to be a 
true follower of Jesus Christ, assuming always that Christianity is a life. 
Does the nominally Christian world mean to be Christian in fact?” That 
is the question of questions to which we are brought, ultimately and 
necessarily, when all attempts to justify Christianity by evidences have 
done their utmost.” Dr. W. T. Davison condemns Harnack and Loisy as 
being unfair and unsound in their so-called historical criticism. The fol- 
lowing is part of what he says: “The historian is bound to account for 
the phenomenon which was called the Christian religion, say, in 100 A. D. 
From what did it spring? Not simply from a belief in the Fatherhood of 
God, the value of the human soul and the law of love, with Jesus for a 
lofty example of obedience to it, as Prefessor Harnack would have us 
believe. Not from a proclamation of a coming kingdom given by a 
Jewish Messiah, who did not know the future and cannot be proved to 
have risen from the dead, as M. Loisy the ‘historian’ asserts. It was not 
the teaching of Jesus in his lifetime, but the preaching of the apostles 
about what Jesus was and had done, which ‘founded’ the Christian re- 
ligion. According to the New Testament, that which changed the history 
of the world was not the prophet Jesus telling men of the value of the 
human soul, but the preaching of the apostles concerning the Son of God, 
who died for our sins and rose again for our justification. We are a little 
impatient of the fashionable modern cant about ‘history,’ or the process 
of analysis which usurps the name. Critics are eager to get behind the 
evangelists, and behind the documents which the evangelists used, and 
behind the consciousness of those who handed on the traditions recorded 
in the documents, to get at—what? The fact which is unquestioned is 
that the preaching of Christ, the Son of God, crucified and risen again, 
changed the face of history. As Dr. Fairbairn has said, ‘It is not Jesus 
of Nazareth who has so powerfully entered into history; it is the deified 
Christ who has been believed, loved, and obeyed as the Saviour of the 
world. . . . If the doctrine of the Person of Christ were explicable as 
the mere mythical apotheosis of Jesus of Nazareth, it would become the 
most insolent and fateful anomaly in history.’ History is little worth if 
all it can do is to resolve existing documents into their constituent ele- 
ments and go behind them to hypothetical documents out of which they 
sprang, in order to reach what is termed the ‘genesis’ of a belief, while it 
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cannot give an adequate explanation of the greatest event history has 
ever known. The rise and progress of the Christian religion as proclaimed 
by the apostles and their successors is not accounted for by Professor 
Harnack, who leaves us so little of the Gospel narrative as historical fact, 
nor by M. Loisy, who leaves us still less. Frank examination of the 
rospel records as literary documents is one thing, the skeptical assertions 
of Rationalist and Romanist ‘historians’ are quite another. The 
Evangelical Protestant will cling to his New Testament, both for history 
and theology, as the groundwork of his faith and the charter of his free- 
dom; and he will be right.” An engaging and delightful essay is that 
upon Edward FitzGerald, translator of the Rubdiydt of Omar Khayydm. 
Here is one glimpse of the ways and habits of this son of genius and 
petted darling of leisured affluence: “After seven years’ rambling about 
with friends or staying with relatives, FitzGerald settled in 1837 in a 
thatched cottage—a single-storied tenement of two apartments—near the 
gate of Boulge Park, where his father then resided. By April FitzGerald 
had got the garden in order, put his books on the shelves, . . . set 
Stothard’s Canterbury Pilgrims over the fireplace, Shakespeare’s bust in a 
recess, and begun—with a cat, a dog, and a parrot called ‘Beauty Bob'—a 
very pleasant Robinson Crusoe sort of life. His wants were few. . 

His bedroom was furnished as simply as the prophet’s chamber at Shunem. 
Wardrobe he had none—for he could always hang the few clothes he 
possessed on his own person, and badly hung they were. The study, on 
the other hand, was crowded. Order not being one of his weaknesses, the 
books that would not go on his shelves were heaped on the floor. Here 
were portraits on wall or easel, there large pictures, boots, music, tobacco 
pipes, walking sticks, mingled in pleasing confusion on table, chair, and 
piano. . . . With his window open to let in the odor of the cowslips or 
the garden flowers, FitzGerald sat in dressing gowrm and slippers, pipe in 
mouth, and let time slide—troubling about and being troubled by nobody, 
except the Woodbridge man who brought him his letters and thrice a 
week shaved him, and the matchman, with his bundles of great sulphur- 
tipped matches, whom you could smell a mile off.” About this time 
Spedding writes: “Fitz is . . . in a state of disgraceful indifference to 
everything except grass and fresh air.” And FitzGerald himself tells 
W. F. Pollock of the little disasters and miseries under which he labors.— 
“This all comes of having no occupation or sticking point; so one’s 
thoughts go floating about in a gossamer way.” His little disasters 
prompt him to tell his oft-repeated story from John Wesley’s experiences: 
“A gentleman of large fortune, while we were seriously conversing, 
ordered a servant to throw some coals on the fire. A puff of smoke came 
out. He threw himself back in his chair and cried out petulantly, ‘O, 
Mr. Wesley, these are the crosses I meet with every day.’” FitzGerald 
preferred the dullness of country people to the impudence of Londoners. 
He said that rustic folk have “a substantial goodness resulting from the 
funded virtues of many good humble men gone by.” FitzGerald thought 
that if Tennyson had lived an active life, like Scott and Shakespeare, he 
would have done much more and would have talked about it less. He 
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named his yacht The Scandal because scandal was the swiftest thing he 
knew. He had an eccentric elder brother, John FitzGerald, the rich 
country squire, the generous philanthropist, and the earnest evangelical 
preacher, who in his preaching would occasionally take off not only his 
boots but his socks, holding these at arm’s length, and examining them 
critically through his eyeglasses, while still continuing his discourse, but 
whose heart was right, and who, when hoping and waiting for death at 
the last, could see and hear, as he himself said, in every pang of his 
agonized sufferings, the voice of his Beloved saying, “Come along.” 
Edward FitzGerald was by some rated as an agnostic or a pagan. This 
charge his friends deny. Professor Cowell says, “He was in no sense a 
pagan—he was a man of sincere religious feeling, but full of doubts and 
difficulties.” Mr. Aldis Wright says, “Though he was a man of most 
reverent mind, dogmatic theology had no attraction for him.” Dr. Thomp- 
son, Master of Trinity College, wrote, “Two of the purest-living men 
among my intimates, FitzGerald and Spedding, were prisoners in Doubting 
Castle all their lives. This to me is a mysterious problem—not to be solved 
by any ordinary expedient, nor on this side the Veil, I think.” On Fitz- 
yerald’s gravestone is the inscription selected by himself, “It is He that 
hath made us, and not we ourselves.” This recalls the words on Matthew 
Arnold’s tombstone, “Light is sown for the righteous and gladness for the 
upright in heart:” and of that on Daniel Webster’s monument, by his 
own direction, “Lord I believe. Help thou mine unbelief!” One of the 
books Fitz-Gerald valued most was Wesley’s Journal. In his own well- 
thumbed copy two passages were conspicuously marked by him. The 
first is: “Shall we not have more and more cause to say: 


Names, and sects, and parties fall; 
Thou, O Christ, art all in all!” 


The second is part of a remarkable letter received by Mr. Wesley: “I was 
formerly apt to mention my skepticism both to clergymen and laymen, 
with a view of lessening the evil; but they rather increased it. Few 
clergymen cared to discourse on the subject; and if they did, they gen- 
erally expected that a few weak reasons should eradicate, at once, strong 
and deep-rooted prejudices; and most laymen discovered an utter ignorance 
of the religion they pretended to believe, and looked upon me as if I had 
the plague for owning I did not believe it. What method could I take? I 
long avoided speaking of religion to any but its great Author.” With 
these passages we place the significant statement made by FitzGerald’s 
biographer—that one day when a friend came suddenly upon FitzGerald 
he heard him saying quietly to himself: “Though your sins be as scarlet, 
they shall be as white as snow; though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool.” 
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Religions of Authority and the Religion of the Spirit. By AUGUSTE SABATTER, late Dean 
of the Protestant Faculty of Theology in the University of Paris. Translated by 
LOUISE SEYMOUR HovuGuHrTon. 8vo, pp. xxxii, 410. New York: McClure, Phillips & 
Co. Price, cloth, $3.50. 

Decidedly this is a book to be reckoned with. It is great in the theme 
discussed, which is nothing less than the true nature of religion, and 
great in the research and meditation which have been bestowed upon the 
theme. It is full of learning and of light. It is, to be sure, somewhat con- 
fused in arrangement, often vague and inconsistent in statement, and 
characterized by many infelicities of language, some of which are plainly 
due to the translator. And although there are touches of imagination and 
vivacity, occasional evidences of a rare gift for striking phrases, and some 
passages of moving beauty and eloquence, the etyle as a whole is rather 
repetitious, obscure, and heavy. The need of the final revision planned 
by the author, whose lamented death occurred three years ago, just after 
the writing was finished, is sadly evident. Moreover, the full table of con- 
tents does not atone for the absence of an index. The references are 
almost wholly to ancient or to French publications, and the author seems 
to have known little of the newer thinking in England and America. 
Yet when these defects have been pointed out the fact still remains that 
here is a notable book. It is suggestive and stimulating in its thought, 
comprehensive in its treatment, reverent in its tone, and uplifting in its 
influence. It may at once be added that it is great both in virtue and in 
fault. The fault is of such a sort that Methodism is peculiarly qualified to 
deal with it; for the reason that the virtue consists in the statement of 
the truth upon which Methodism was based. The truth is the spiritual, 
inward, vital nature of religion, as distinct from its institutions, its creeds, 
its rites, its sects; and this from the beginning has constituted the mes- 
sage of Methodism. The fault is in the exaltation of the individual reason 
without due regard to the historic factor in Christianity; and for this 
excessive individualism Methodism, which has balanced the historic and 
the personal, should furnish the corrective. Dean Sabatier was properly 
placed, where for twenty-five years he remained, at the head of a Prot- 
estant faculty. His ability qualified him for leadership, and while he 
claimed for himself liberty to accept whatever in Romanism seemed to 
him true, he was Protestant to the heart. This volume, indeed, is an 
elaborate defense of the central principle of the Reformation—salvation 
by faith alone. Primarily it may appear to be destructive—to be one long 
protest against any authoritative standard in religion. The complaint is 
here set forth that while all other sciences have adopted the experimental 
method, theology alone moves by the method of authority—that religion 
is regarded as an extra-human truth delivered in some ancient super- 
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natural way by God, certified by external evidences such as miracles, 
rather than “an inner inspiration upspringing in human consciences,” 
and verified by experience of its intrinsic value. To understand the 
earnestness with which this notion is stated and disputed we must re 
member that M. Sabatier was a Parisian, and that it is in his city that 
the Abbe Loisy, a young Roman Catholic priest, has within a very few 
months, at the bidding of the new Pope, who was moved by the archbishop 
of Paris, renounced the critical positions which as a scholar he had 
reached, consenting, as La Siecle put it, “to kill his reason and to choke 
in him the cry of the truth.” And it was a Frenchman, M. Brunetiére, 
editor of Le Revue des Deux Mondes, who in combating this very work 
asserted that “there is no such thing as a personal religion, and that 
there is no religion without authority.” Asked what he believed, he made 
answer: “What dolI believe? Go and inquire in Rome!” Ina land where 
Catholicism is still mediwval and Protestantism is feeble and timid it is 
not strange that the need of a polemic like this should be felt. Here is 
call for a firm and rational Protestantism like that for which M. Sabatier 
contends. Book I undertakes to justify the Reformation by refuting the 
Roman Catholic dogma of the Church’s right to stand between the in- 
dividual and God. This dogma was based on the conception of the Church 
as the embodiment of the divine life, the Word still made flesh, and there- 
fore infallible and necessary for salvation, being, in fact, identical with 
the kingdom of God; of Church tradition consequently as of equal author- 
ity with the Scriptures; of the episcopate, transformed from the mere 
presidency of a presbytery (though even then the office of an ecclesiastic 
as against the free, Spirit-taught apostles), its authority growing with the 
decline of original fervor and freedom, taking on priestly functions, until 
it comes to its logical fulfillment in the papacy. The long development 
is traced from the democracy of early Christian days to the absolute mon- 
archy which made its claim to infallibility in the Vatican Council of 1870. 
Here at last was theological, moral, and ecclesiastical absolutism. Ro- 
manism, in its full development, is nothing if not exclusive. To stand for 
tolerance, for free discussion, is simply to abdicate. The principles of 
liberty and equality in social and political life are fatal to a Church so 
organized and maintained. But such conceptions of the Church and of 
priestly authority the author shows to be unfounded in history and con- 
tradictory in logic. Books II and III undertake to show the error of 
Protestantism in its atteropt to substitute the Bible for the Church as an 
authoritative standard, to really base itself on a formal principle (the 
divine authority of Holy Scripture) as well as on a material principle— 
justification by faith. That the latter alone should stand as the guiding 
principle of Protestantism, as the one central truth of Christianity, is the 
purpose of the author’s argument. He shows, as to the New Testament, 
that with the writers themselves there was no assumption of infallibility. 
Luke puts his gospel on no different plane from those records which had 
preceded it, except such as it reaches by reason of the greater fullness and 
accuracy which he tried to secure. Paul “supposes the possibility of an 
error of memory from his pen; he declares that he is constantly making 
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progress in knowledge of the truth; he modifies his early ideas upon many 
points and ingenuously confesses that he considers his present knowledge 
as imperfect, destined to give place to more light and greater accuracy.” 
“Jesus had promised the Church his Spirit, not a new book.” From the 
beginning of the second century a less human and more mechanical theory 
of inspiration begins to prevail, though its application to the Scriptures 
waa still varied and confusing. Heathen wisdom and prophecy are some. 
times ranked with the Hebrew writings. “Tertullian held that every 
edifying book was divinely inspired. Origen .. . distinguished in the 
Scriptures portions of unequal inspiration and value.” Some of the 
canonical books obtain their place only after question and struggle; other 
books are shut out deubtfully. The contention, however, for the infalli- 
bility of the Bible dies away later as the infallibility of the Church be- 
comes generally recognized, but when the Reformation destroys the second 
dogma the first emerges again for recognition. The Reformers at first put 
the emphasis of their appeal on experience rather than history; they 
regarded the inspiration of the Scriptures as a religious fact rather than 
an intellectual theory, and rested their authority on conscience, on the 
personal witness of the Spirit. To them the Bible was not identical 
with “the word of God,” but was “a historic instrument for arriving at the 
discovery of true Christianity.” Luther therefore did not hesitate to 
write: “Christ is the Master; the Scriptures are the servant. Here is the 
true touchstone for testing all the books: we must see whether they work 
the works of Christ or not... . The gospel of John and his first epistle, 
the epistles of Paul, particularly those to the Romans, the Galatians, and 
the Ephesians, and the First Epistle of Peter, these are the books which 
show thee Christ and teach thee all that it is good and necessary for thee 
to know, though thou shouldst never hear nor see any other books. As 
for the others, the Epistle of James is a veritable epistle of straw, for 
there is nothing evangelical in it.” And just as Luther ranked the books 
of the Bible by their relation and importance to the Christian experience 
of pardon and peace, so Calvin and Zwingli likewise made this experience 
the supreme thing, and tested the Scriptures by it as a criterion. But 
the Reformers were not always consistent with themselves, and opinion 
moved to the Catholic principle of external authority, which thus reap- 
peared in the very heart of Protestantism. The Protestant confessions of 
faith in the sixteenth century—‘the canonical Scriptures are the very 
word of God’’—led to the positive dogmatic statements of the seventeenth 
century. Inspiration became in the thought of the Church a finely me- 
chanical thing; the writers were passive, mere secretaries, or, more cor- 
rectly, pens. The Scriptures were infallible, and exercised a direct super- 
natural influence by the Spirit incarnate in the Bible. The theory of ver- 
bal or plenary inspiration thus wrought out has found itself hard pushed 
by the facts of individual style, local and temporary coloring, grammatical 
errors, textual variations, minor discrepancies of statement, the uncertain 
boundaries of the canon, and the absence of any claim to inerrancy on the 
part of the biblical writers. Infallibility cannot be grounded on the 
Church, which put together the Bible, for the Church is not infallible. 
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Nor can it be grounded on historical evidences, by arguing back through 
authenticity, truthfulness, miracles, to divine authority. “The majority 
of Christians in our day,” affirms the author, “believe in the miracles of 
Jesus because of his Gospel, not in the Gospel because of his miracles.” 
The strength of the claim for inspiration lies in the direct appeal of the 
Scriptures to the moral nature. Historical proofs failed with Rousseau, 
for example. “‘How many men,’ he cried, ‘between God and me!’ Yet 
when he opened the Gospel and gave himself up to reading it he felt with 
deep emotion its sovereign attraction. “The majesty of the Scriptures 
astonishes me; the simplicity of the Gospels speaks to my heart.’” To 
quote Lessing: “If the paralytic feels the beneficent shock of the electric 
spark, and so regains power to walk, what matters it to him whether 
Nollet or Franklin, or, indeed, neither of them, was right in his theory 
of electricity?” This denial of the necessity and the fact of infallibility 
must extend, the author adds, even to the recorded words of Jesus, “the 
last bulwark of the system of authority.” There is no proof and little 
probability that the record is perfectly correct in all details. Un- 
doubtedly authentic in its main outlines, permitting us “to grasp with 
certainty its master thought and true accent,” the record of the teaching 
does not, however, make it possible to frame the letter of an infallible 
code. The form of the teaching, figurative and enigmatic, designed pri- 
marily to arouse, does not lend itself to dogmatic use. Moreover, the per- 
fect humanity of Jesus demands the limitation of his knowledge, and, in 
the opinion of some theologians, which the author seems to share, opens 
the way for his fallibility in many matters not of the essence of religion. 
But this, we are assured, affects in no wise the real purpose and work of 
Jesus. “Nothing is more false or more dangerous than to reduce his 
teachings to a system of doctrines to be believed or of absolute precepts 
to be blindly practiced. He himself seems to have taken care to dis- 
courage those of his disciples who were tempted thus to lower his Gospel 
to the rank of a law. He brought to the human spirit not fetters, but new 
powers. He wanted his disciples to be free agents, not passive sub- 
jects. . . . The authority of Jesus came not from exterior title, but from 
the worth of his personality and the intrinsic quality of his words. These 
speak to the conscience with self-enforcing power, and, being received by 
faith, they identify themselves with conscience itself and become a part 
of it.” This conception of inspiration, not as involving inerrancy, but as 
a religious fact rather than a theological theory, reconciles, in the author's 
view, the historic and the religious notions of the Bible. History, says 
he, affirms the composite and confused character of many of the books, 
tells us that there is no infallible canon, no absolutely accurate text. 
Piety says, on the other hand, that here is the record of a true revelation 
of God. Both speak truth. “Moses, Isaiah, Paul, John, Peter, are men 
of God clothed with a very great moral authority, ... incomparable models 
and precious teachers,” but the Christian disciple, having the spirit and 
liberty of Christ, is free to choose and judge their utterances. The Bible 
is still the book, solitary and unique, bringing the word of God as nothing 
else brings it, revealing life and propagating it. “It is no longer a code, 
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but it remains a testimony; it is no longer a law, but it is a means of 
grace. It does not prescribe the scientific formulas of faith, but it does 
remain the historic fountain of Christian knowledge.” It serves to test 
and to correct the Christian consciousness of to-day. “We may therefore 
say that the Bible continues and perpetually maintains the revelation of 
God in the souls of men, keeping it fresh and strong by its primitive sim- 
plicity.” “What other book like this can awaken dumb or sleeping con- 
sciences, reveal the secret needs of the soul, sharpen the thorn of sin and 
press its cruel point upon us, tear away our delusions, humiliate our pride, 
and disturb our false serenity? What sudden lightnings it shoots into 
the abysses of our heart! What searchings of conscience are like those 
which we make by this light? And when we have gained a right appre- 
hension of our shortcomings and spiritual poverty, when the need of 
pardon, the hunger for righteousness, and the thirst for life torture the 
soul to desperation, what other voice than that of the Son of man has 
power to allay our pain, convince us of the love of the Father, the love 
that passeth knowledge, in which all shame and remorse are swallowed 
up, and the flame of a holy life is kindled in the soul? The word which 
pierced us like a sharp sword now sheds itself like balm over all our 
wounds, like consolation over all our sorrows. It becomes a source of in- 
ward joy, a strength for life, and a hope which shines beyond death itself. 
These experiences, moreover, are facts. This light shining into the dark- 
ness of the inner life is a fact; this repentance and confusion, this spir- 
itual new birth, these aspirations toward goodness and toward God, this 
shame of hidden sin, this thirst for eternal life, are facts. The power 
which produces such effects is also a fact. The word which draws us so 
irresistibly to God and so invincibly attaches us to him can come from 
none but him.” Now, whatever errors may be thought inherent in this 
view of revelation one must at least admit that it is spiritual. It refuses 
to be satisfied with submission or intellectual assent, and pushes back 
into the heart of the individual Christian. Personal experience is insisted 
upon as an indispensable part of the equipment of the Christian thinker. 
The great verities of sin and salvation are strongly brought out. Re- 
pentance, faith, the new birth, and the witness of the Spirit are presented 
as the vital Christian doctrines. The author laments the fact that the 
orthodoxy of the day counts the witness of the Spirit of little value. He 
urges the universal inspiration of Christians. The Christian life is the 
life of the Spirit; every Christian receives the Spirit; he who has not 
received the Spirit of Christ is none of his. On questions of theology 
Sabatier is obviously out of line with the Catholic creeds. The Holy 
Spirit, he believes, is not a metaphysical entity, but “the immanent in- 
fluence of the living God.” “The dignity of the person of Jesus is not his 
metaphysical essence, but the purely moral and religious content of his 
consciousness.” The filial consciousness of Jesus is the heart and sum of 
the Christian revelation. His person, his teaching, his death, are but 
means for the expression of this consciousness. “The death of Jesus was 
the blow which broke the alabaster box and set free the divine perfume 
of his heart, which was renunciation, sacrifice, love.” To be Christian 
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is not to believe something about Jesus, but to share this filial conscious- 
ness of Jesus. “That which makes us Christians is not the letter of the 
Gospel; it is the Spirit of Christ. But the Spirit is the emanation of his 
consciousness.” “To be a Christian is not to acquire a notion of God, or 
even an abstract doctrine of his paternal love; it is to live over, within 
ourselves, the inner, spiritual life of Christ, and by the union of our heart 
with his to feel in ourselves the presence of a Father and the reality of 
our filial relation to him... . It is not a question of a new teaching, but 
of a transformed consciousness. Christ is far more than the highest 
authority in Christianity; he is Christianity itself.” However deficient 
the metaphysic, it is easy to see that here is genuine religion—the re- 
ligion of the mystic, doubtless, with too little of logic in it—rapture rather 
than carefully phrased doctrine—but religion in a pure and elevated form. 
And the business of centering religion in personal experience, while it is 
no new teaching, is especially grateful to Methodists. They will remem- 
ber how a century and a half ago John Wesley, to whom a passing refer- 
ence is made in this volume, was insisting that the matter of religion was 
in the heart, not in the head or the knees. Sabatier’s declaration that the 
domain of theology is “the study and explanation of Christian experi- 
ence” might, if something were added to it, have come from the pen of 
Wesley himself. He defined a Christian by his experience and life, not 
by his creed or observances. He emphasized the value of the religious 
consciousness, the importance of experience as a source of sound the- 
dogy. A Christian experience is, as Wesley put it, “the strongest evi- 
dence of the truth of Christianity. I do not undervalue the traditional 
evidence, .. . and yet I cannot set it on a level with this... . No length 
of time can possibly affect the strength of this internal evidence. .. . It 
passes now, even as it has done from the beginning, directly from God 
into the believing soul. . . . I have sometimes been almost inclined to 
believe that the wisdom of God has, in most later ages, permitted the 
external evidence of Christianity to be more or less clogged and incum- 
bered that men might not altogether rest there, but attend to the light 
shining in their hearts.” Sabatier is not without support in modern 
scholarship as well as in old-time piety. During the very year when the 
French dean was writing this book a German professor was giving in 
Berlin those lectures which have since been published under the title 
“What is Christianity?” And in Harnack is the same spiritual conception 
of religion as in Sabatier, the same emphasis on personal experience as a 
test of truth. “It is only,” cries Harnack, “the religion which a man has 
himself experienced that is to be confessed.” Sabatier is more scholastic 
and less human than Harnack. He lacks the lucid and glowing style of 
the German lecturer. But both work in the spirit of the historian. In 
each is noticeable the same freedom and advanced position on questions 
of literary criticism; each doubts the close historicity of the gospels; each 
hesitates in the presence of a miracle; each has the same indifference to 
forms and teaches the same religion of spirit; each emphasizes the doc- 
trine of the Holy Ghost and the intimate and living connection between 
God and the believer. Harnack says Christianity is Jesus Christ and his 
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Gospel, but confines it almost wholly to the teaching of Jesus; Sabatier 
says Christianity is Jesus Christ, but confines it to the consciousness of 
Jesus. Both approach it as historians, to represent it at the end as a 
spiritual and experimental rather than a historical reality. That they do 
not exhaust its truth is shown by the scientists and philosophers who, 
approaching from the other side, end by laying the stress on the great 
historic facts of Christ’s person and work. The vice in the theological 
method of Sabatier is not that it is false, but that it is insufficient. The 
experimental method has its limitations. The facts of natural science 
are reasonably open to all investigators; the facts upon which a theology 
must be built are not all open to all, and some are open to none. If these 
facts, necessary for a full view of truth, are to be brought in it must be 
by an external revelation, to use an unhappy phrase. This may not un- 
reasonably be authenticated by miracles. Sabatier contends that Jesus 
did not display his miraculous gifts as vouchers for some strange, un- 
natural truth, but looked for an instinctive response in the hearts of men. 
His authority was the authority of truth and of love. “His revelation is 
not superimposed upon the conscience, like that of Moses; it is realized 
in the conscience.” But is that the whole truth? Granted that “John 
the Baptist did no miracle, and yet Jesus proclaimed him as the greatest 
of all prophets.” Granted that “we know nothing of Amos or Isaiah ex- 
cept their preaching, and yet they so move our consciences that we dis- 
cover in them the presence of the Holy Spirit.” Did not Jesus himself, 
when appealing for faith by this instinctive response, yet recognize that 
some who could not rise to this high appeal might yet be touched by lower 
and external considerations—for he added, “or else believe me for the 
very works’ sake’? Sabatier must be answered not by lessening the em- 
phasis on experience, but by increasing that on the outward confirmations 
of the voice of experience and the revelation of what experience cannot 
teach. The strength of his book is in what is affirmed; its weakness in 
what is denied. He does, indeed, admit the importance of a sound and 
right theology and “the historic necessity of rites and formulas.” He 
calls the Church and the Bible “organs of divine revelation.” He adds: 
“The Church, preaching, the Bible, the communion of saints, the sacra- 
ments, the example and the love of the brethren, are not all these theirs, 
and is it not their right, or rather their duty, to make continual use of 
them?” Yet the drift of his teaching is to present the external guides as 
the crutches of the weak, to be flung away when one is strong to stand 
alone. Too great emphasis cannot be laid, let it be said again, on the 
value of the internal evidence. Thoughtful men have an ineradicable 
conviction that if there is a God he does reveal himself in the reason, the 
conscience, the entire nature of the man whom he has made. We thus 
find within ourselves a sure revelation of the will of God. Using this as 
an instrument and a test, we examine the other supposed channels of 
authority—the Church and the Bible. In so far as we come to believe, 
by any sort of evidence, that the will of God is here revealed, it becomes 
an authority equal to that which has reached us through the inward 
channel. The utterance of the reason, in turn, may be tested, as it doubt- 
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less was provoked, by comparison with the convictions of the living 
Church and of the dead saints who wrote the Bible. Without claiming in- 
fallibility for either Church or Book, we must remember that no man 
lives to himself. While defending “the autonomy of the Christian con- 
science,” we must remember the existence of other consciences equally 
reliable. There is a Christian socialism as well as a Christian individual- 
ism, as Sabatier confesses. The same apostle who wrote, “Each one of us 
shall give account of himself to God,” in order to persuade men not to 
judge others by themselves, wrote, “Conscience, I say, not thine own, but 
the other’s,” in order to persuade men to judge themselves by others. The 
issue is not between the authority of God, on the one hand, and that of 
some priest or prophet, on the other; but between the individual reason 
and conscience, on the one hand, and the priests of the Church and the 
prophets of the Bible, on the other, as channels for the same divine au- 
thority. The divine individual is pitted in this book against the divine 
society and the divine history. There is surely no infallibility in reason 
and conscience more than in Church and Bible. Experience is personal, 
local, variable, and does not determine absolute truth. Perfect sight, 
astigmatism, myopia, blindness, will tell vastly different tales concerning 
the same object. “In the multitude of counselors there is safety.” “At 
the mouth of two witnesses, or at the mouth of three witnesses, shall a 
matter be established.” The individual experience must be tested and 
rectified by the universal. The appeal is “to the law and to the testi- 
mony.” A man must be true to himself; he dare not stultify his own 
reason. But reason itself calls for comparison, for the larger view of the 
experience of truth, for the reception, if it be authenticated, of revealed 
truth that cannot in its very nature be tested by human experience. Ifa 
man bows before Bible or Church is it not because he has first satisfied 
himself that here is a just and true guide to problems which he cannot 
solve? And despite the danger of falling into a parasitical and mechanical 
life must not every man avail himself of the conclusions of experts in 
departments which he cannot explore? There is such a thing as truth 
apart from the power to perceive it. It is at least conceivable that some 
other may have lighted upon truth which was hidden from me. Is the 
truth worthless because it fails to make its appeal to my own native in- 
stincts? Is my reason infinite and my conscience inerrant that I should 
declare only that true which chimes in with my own nature? If there is 
a carnal mind which is enmity against God, can it be expected to seize 
all the truth which is from God? M. Sabatier regards every man as 
hungry for truth. He has before his mind only the pure-hearted who are 
eager to know and to do the will of God. He leaves sin out of his account, 
and rebellion against that truth which threatens to be costly. He forgets 
the need of the sharp voice of one who speaks with authority, the warn- 
ing of judgment which the sinner has forgotten—a voice listened to and 
obeyed not because of the character of the sinner, but because of the 
character or the credentials of the messenger. The religion of the Spirit, 
in other words, is not independent of its historic vehicles. Else why any 
incarnation? We need, as Harnack put it, to “remind mankind again and 
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again that a man of the name of Jesus Christ once stood in their midst.” 
The author must at least admit the necessity to Christianity of Christ, if 
not as the revealer of new truth, (though who would deny this who had 
not a theory to support?) certainly as the revealer or creator of a new 
consciousness. And the truth and life which come through Jesus Christ, 
verified in the experience of multitudes, are valid whether or not they 
appeal to the mind and heart of any particular individual. The mystic, 
however holy, needs the correction of hard historic fact. His visions lack 
perspective; the background must be put in by those who see the more 
common sights. M. Sabatier has given us a great book. But any such 
philosophy of religion cannot be a substitute for the simple facts and the 
majestic Person of the Gospel. Thinking of that religion of the spirit 
which would cast aside miracle and dogma, and of the masses sweltering 
and writhing in the grossest materialism, a French Methodist preacher 
wrote: “I cannot preach it to the humble and simple to whom it has 
nothing to say. Between it and the religion of Jesus there is too great 
intellectual difference; and, to tell the truth, I prefer the idea of the 
Carpenter of Nazareth.” 


— 


PHILOSOPHY, SCIENCE, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Essays for the Day. By THEODORE T. McNGER. Crown 8vo, pp. 228. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, cloth, $1. 

Four or five volumes of sermons and lectures, issued at intervals 
through the years, have created a relish for the chaste and cultivated 
writings of Dr. Munger which insures these six essays an eager welcome. 
The essay on “The Church” regards the multiplicity of denominations as 
not wholly an evil, and sees a divine purpose and scientific reason in 
the prodigal outburst of religious energy which gives us one hundred 
and forty-seven religious sects in America. The Mormon body is “so 
monstrous and so remote from religion,” and the Christian Scientist body 
{is so involved and submerged in “comical and tragical absurdities,” as 
to have no claim to be called a church. Goethe long ago said, “We shall 
all gradually advance from a Christianity of words and faith to a Chris- 
tianity of feeling and action.” To-day earnest and intelligent men do 
not spend time discussing the apostolic succession, nor forms of baptism, 
nor Calvinism versus Arminianism, nor the verbal inspiration of 
Scripture; the most urgent questions and earnest discussions relate to 
what is best to be done. Dr. Munger notes that while scholars and his- 
torians honor Jonathan Edwards, the great multitude is insensible to 
him, while it pours out millions of money in memory of Wesley. Speak- 
ing of the liturgical Churches, he notes that the liturgical element was 
left behind when the Puritans came to America. He thinks “they might 
well have gone back for it, had the Established Church then been in a 
condition to give anything to anybody. Instead, Wesley sent over Meth- 
odism,—a possession worth more than all liturgies.” The true Church is 
“a choir of chanting worshipers, it is a school, a hospital, a charity 
house, a company of preachers, of missionaries, of students.” The 
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Churches are making progress, “sloughing off corruptions, dropping 
worn-out superstitions, expurging creeds of mistaken exegesis, rein- 
terpreting Christ’s words, and putting reason and spirit in the place of a 
literalism which denied them.” Dr. Munger says the Church must look 
to the university for correct interpretations. “The university is a court 
where reliable verdicts are looked for when all the evidence is in. It is 
there the Church must continually go to correct ancient mistakes, to 
measure the urgency of new truths, to clear itself of entanglements when 
old and new conflict, to shut out the clamor of the mob howling for a 
new dogma or decrying an old one, to keep eye and ear open for fresh 
visions of God and new accents of the Holy Ghost, and above all for 
seeing to it that great matters are held in their due proportion, and that 
all matters worthy of attention are studied until they are brought into 
reasonable harmony with one another and so made to conduce to the 
one end of all study—Truth. The University is thus the refuge of the 
Churches for help in all those questions that perplex them. Such has 
been its function in all ages, and such it will continue to be; for in the 
long run the man who knows most about a subject is the one who is at 
last heard, and whose verdict is accepted. . . . But the University must 
be of the true Comenius type,—based on nature and crowned with faith 
in God, balancing all attainable knowledge, and thus able to teach har- 
monious truths and true living.” One significant quotation in this book 
is the comment of Carlyle on one of the pieces in Wilhelm Meister's 
Travels, dealing with the Christian religion and the religious phenomena 
of the modern and the ancient world: “Goethe,” says Carlyle, “practically 
distinguishes the kinds of religions that are, or have been, in the world; 
and says that for men there are three reverences. The first and simplest 
is that of reverence for what is above us. It is the soul of all the Pagan 
religions; there is nothing better in the antique man than that. Then 
there is the reverence for what is around us,—reverence for our equals, 
to which Goethe attributes an immense power in the culture of man. 
The third is reverence for what is beneath us; to learn to recognize in 
pain, in sorrow and contradiction, and in other things odious to flesh 
and blood, what divine meanings are in them; to learn that there lies in 
these also a priceless blessing. And Goethe defines that as being the 
soul of the Christian religion,—the highest of all religions, a height from 
which mankind, having once attained, will never permanently descend.” 
The most engaging of the essays in this book seems to us the one which 
shows how Christianity has infused itself into literature, using it for 
itself and making it a medium by which it conveys itself to the world. 
For such a study Dr. Munger has exceptional qualifications. Contrasting 
Dante with Milton, he writes: “Milton’s theology was based on power; 
Dante’s upon grace. Milton accepted his theology at the hands of 
Puritanism; Dante drew his theology out of human life and his own 
heart. Starting thus with a formal and mechanical theology, Milton’s 
great poem does not follow along the ways of the spirit or interpret 
humanity, but assumes an arbitrary form. By dint of sheer imagination 
he creates a world which so faithfully reflected the existing theology that 
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for generations all English-reading people went at death to Milton’s 
heaven or to his hell. . . . Milton more than half defeated his mag- 
nificent genius by weighting it with a mechanical theology. It is audacious 
to question the moral value of ‘Paradise Lost.’ Doubtless it has been the 
source and cause of much reverence and spiritual earnestness. Its very 
aim as an ‘Epic of Redemption’ is not without effect. But it did much to 
rivet the chains of a mechanical theology, and it made heaven and hell 
so material that the picture of them became literal fact and expectation 
to all who spoke English. The Puritan for two hundred years died in 
the faith and expectation of Milton’s heaven. He sang the theology of 
Puritanism in verse unapproachably sublime, but without corresponding 
spiritual reality.” Dr. Munger says that the great poets, with their 
restatements of Christianity, are the real defenders of the Faith, the 
prophets and priests whose succession never fails. “Christianity does 
not depend upon polemical defenders who often ‘dismiss the controversy 
bleeding,’ nor upon textual criticism and the consequent broader or 
narrower ground for faith. It depends rather upon the vindication it 
secures in the master spirits of the werld, and upon the forms in which 
they clothe their thought. The truth as it comes from such souls will 
stand. The poets are truer than history, for they testify to what they 
have felt as well as seen. Christianity cannot be demonstrated, nor can 
it be overthrown by external attacks. It is revealed; it comes through 
prophets who struggle in the conflicts of life while their eyes are open 
to heaven. . . . The true continuity of Christian theology runs through 
the long line of mystics, always verging upon poetry and often reaching 
it. A theology that insists on a transcendent God who sits above the 
world and spins the thread of its affairs as a spinner at a wheel; that 
resents the Divine immanence as involving pantheism; that makes two 
catalogues,—the natural and the supernatural,—and puts everything it 
can understand into one list and everything it cannot understand into 
the other, and then makes faith turn upon accepting this division;—such 
a theology does not command the assent of the poet, the man of genius, 
the broad and universal thinker,—they stand too near God to be deceived 
by such renderings of the truth. All the while it is through them that 
the chief gains in theological thought, in every age, have been secured. 
The greatest souls in literature have been true to Christ, and it is the 
Christ in them that has corrected theology, redeeming it from dogmatism 
and making it capable of belief.” Great credit for such service is given to 
Tennyson and Browning. Dr. Munger quotes from Matthew Arnold verses 
which seem to him to illustrate the interplay of Christianity and litera- 


ture: 
"Twas August, and the fierce sun overhead 


Smote on the squalid streets of Bethnal Green, 
And the pale weaver, through his window seen 
In Spitalfields, looked thrice dispirited. 


I met a preacher there I knew, and said: 
“Ill and o’erworked, how fare you in this scene?” 
“Bravely,” said he; “for I of late have been 

Much cheered with thoughts of Christ, the living Bread.” 





— aa 
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O human soul, as long as thou canst so 
Set up a mark of everlasting light, 
Above the howling senses’ ebb and flow, 
To cheer thee, and to right thee if thou roam, 
Not with lost toil thou laborest through the night! 
Thou mak’st the heaven thou hop’st indeed thy home. 


The greatest essay in the book before us is on “The Secret of Horace 
Bushnell.” Others are “A Layman’s Reflections on Music,” “A Cock to 
Aesculapius,” and “Notes on The Scarlet Letter,” in which, speaking of 
Hawthorne’s shyness and silence, Dr. Munger tells how Tennyson and 
Carlyle once sat together of an evening for three hours, smoking, and 
neither uttering a word, except Carlyle’s good-night: “Come again, 
Alfred, we have had a grand good time.” Hawthorne spent a year in the 
colony of idealists and socialists at Brook Farm, and spoke of his function 
there as that of “chambermaid to the oxen.” 


Control in Evolution. By GrorGE F. WILKIN, Ph.D. Crown 8vo, pp. 284. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. Price, cloth, $1.50. 

This is a discussion of the fundamental principles of social order and 
progress. Dr. A. H. Strong, of Rochester Theological Seminary, expresses 
in an Introductory Note his belief that Dr. Wilkin’s book does much to 
put science and religion at rights with one another and to give the 
Christian faith a new hold upon all thoughtful men. Christianity can 
make use of all the truth of science without giving up any of its own 
peculiar teachings. More than this,—it can show itself to be the only 
key to the secret of the universe, and the proper supplement to all that 
natural science can teach. Evolution without personal and omniscient 
control is insensate in the extreme; but as the method of a Personal God 
it is intelligible and convincing. The author shows the doctrine of 
Immortality to be powerfully supported by modern scientific teachings. 
Among the phenomena pointing to immortality he mentions the following: 
1. The true life of man is a pursuit of ideals, a cherishing of lofty 
aspirations. There is that within us which cannot rest satisfied with any 
possible attainments of our brief earthly existence; which revolts against 
the notion that we were born to perish like the beasts; and which tells 
us that our life is worthy just in proportion as it rises above the low 
commonplace of earth and regulates its efforts by ideals derived from the 
heavenly and the eternal. 2. Human nature at its best claims the right 
to a belief in immortality. Those who have made the most of the doctrine 
of immortality have been the best men, the most heroic, strenuous, self- 
sacrificing, and effective. The belief helps to put men at their best. 
3. Generally speaking, all men believe in an immortal life beyond the 
grave. John Fiske wrote, “The belief in a future life is not only coeval 
with the beginnings of the human race, but is also coextensive with it 
in all its subsequent stages of development. It is, in short, one of the 
differential attributes of humanity. Man is not only the primate who 
possesses articulate speech and the power of abstract reasoning; he is 
also the creature who expects to survive the event of physical death.” 
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4. Belief in immortality is necessary to moral progress. Without it there 
are no motives sufficient to inspire and sustain the effort for nobler 
attainments. Without it discouragement and disaster fall upon the 
moral prospects of man’s life. 5. The doctrine of immortality establishes 
the sanctity of the human personality. It gives meaning and authority to 
the voice of conscience, the categorical imperative of duty within us, 
which tells us that right choice, building the right character, is the 
supreme and only wealth and welfare, and that to barter character for 
any other gain is to precipitate oneself through the whole diameter of 
the moral universe from the heights of heaven down to hell. 6. Belief 
in the doctrine of immortality gives results which commend it to the 
general judgment of mankind. It is the most powerful reformatory in- 
fluence because of the rewards it offers to virtue and the penalties with 
which it discourages men from sin. Science teaches that if nature’s 
laws remain in the future as they have been in the past the eternal out- 
come of moral evil will be inconceivably dreadful. Moreover men have 
an intuitive persuasion that sin plus eternity is equal to hell; also deep 
in the human heart is the conviction that a right life extended to the 
eternal outworking of all its upward strivings is heaven. No wonder 
John Fiske in his Destiny of Man made clear and positive declaration of 
his faith, “I believe in the immortality of the soul.” One of the cardinal 
contentions of Dr. Wilkin’s book is that Christianity is scientific. 1. It 
is scientific in its internal character, being a practical system of ethical 
control. Its primary aim is not philosophical, theological, archzological, 
xeological, astronomical, or historical, but practical. Christianity has, 
no doubt, a philosophy, a history, a theology, but Jesus Christ came into 
the world to save sinners, a wholly practical purpose. Christianity, de- 
fined as a practical system based on the Bible, is scientific in that it 
satisfies the conditions of knowledge. The author shows that we know 
the Christian doctrines to be true by practical experimental tests precisely 
as we know the atomic constitution of matter, the undulatory nature 
of light, the existence of ether, the nebular origin of the universe. And 
this is scientific knowledge. And religious knowledge is even broader 
based and less likely to be subverted by new discoveries than that which 
is commonly called “scientific.” The doctrines of physical science rest on 
the dictum of a few eminent discoverers. Other investigators may pres- 
ently overturn those doctrines. But the moral phenomena underlying 
the doctrines of Christianity are within the scrutiny and test of every 
man’s consciousness. Any man who breaks away from the behests of his 
lower nature and strenuously strives after higher things, coming into 
agreement and cooperation with the divine Power, comes to know the 
truth of Christian doctrine. He knows, beyond contradiction, whether 
religion has a reality or not, and whether the benign words that come 
from the lips of the Son of God have in them divine blessing or not. 
2. Christianity is scientific in its aim, which is the moral regeneration of 
the world, the implanting in every human breast of “the purposive 
aspiration to conform to the worid-order,” so as to raise man to his 
assigned place in the cosmic scheme. 3. Christianity is scientific in its 
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methods. It is scientific in its methods of promoting the moral develop- 
ment of rightly disposed men. It arranges to surround them with in- 
fluences favorable to moral expansion. Its churches afford the support 
of sympathetic companionship; instruction in all matters relating to the 
perfecting of righteousness; symbolic rites and ceremonies which help 
to keep in mind those divine Realities by virtue of which we are delivered 
from the downward trend of sin and enabled to rise toward a trve and 
righteous life; a divinely inspired Manual which contains all needed 
principles and rules for moral culture; teaching us to hold communion 
with the Father of Spirits “in whom we live and move and have our 
being,” assured that He heareth us and will be ever present with us. 
4. Christianity is scientific in method by reason of its aggressiveness 
against evil. It subdues the lower to the higher. There is moral dignity 
and power of dominion in aggressive purity and righteousness. Thus, 
many a defenseless woman has gone unscathed, bearing the message of 
salvation for lost sinners, into sinks of vice, where, if simply “minding 
her own business,” she would not have been safe for a moment, 
5. Christianity is scientific in its method by reason of its doctrine of 
self-denial and self-sacrifice. Science tells us that our higher powers 
should dominate the lower—the intellect should regulate the animal im- 
pulses, and the conscience should control both animal and intellectual 
powers. Christianity says exactly the same thing,—the “spirit” should 
rule the “flesh,” and because the “flesh” wars against the “spirit,” there- 
fore we should “crucify the flesh with its affections and lusts.” We should 
“keep the body under.” And that is the essence of the doctrine of self- 
sacrifice,—the elimination of evil or the subordination of the lower to 
the higher. 6. Christianity is scientific in method in the means employed 
to win men from sin to righteousness. 7. It is scientific in the sense that 
the effects of its application to man’s character and life, individual or 
social, can be predicted as confidently as the biologist can predict the 
results of the working of physical processes under biological laws. 
Auguste Comte affirmed the test of science to be the possibility and power 
of prediction. The biologist can predict that the child of human parents 
will, itself, be human; whether it will be born alive, or with all normal 
faculties, or what will be its peculiar temperament, or the color of its 
eyes or hair, he cannot certainly foretell. In like manner we can surely 
predict the general results in any character or any community of the 
recognition and practice of Christian principles. We know that any man 
who takes Christianity as the law of his life will be a good citizen, a 
useful member of the family or the community, a person on the up-grade 
morally, an embodiment of many virtues and estimable qualities; though 
as to the details of his ethical complexion, his personal infirmities, the 
rate of his upward progress, or the exact altitude of his moral attain- 
ments,—his variations from the typical and the average, we may not 
preaffiirm. The meager analysis we have given of part of Dr. Wilkin’s 
book shows it to have philosophy, logic, and cogency of no mean order 
or feeble force. We regard it as a valuable contribution to the higher 
literature of the day. 
44 
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Asters and Golden-Rod, and other Poems. By GEORGE LANSING TAYLOR, D.D., L.H.D. 
12mo, pp. 201. New York: Eaton & Mains. Cincinnati: Jennings & Pye. Price, 
cloth, $1. 

A better man, a brighter soul, and a nobler poet than W. E. Henley 
or Thomas Hardy! The world had been more cheerful if they had writ- 
ten less; the more of Lansing Taylor the better, for he sang strength and 
faith and courage into his fellow-men. He “heard the singing in the heart 
of God and sent back a brave antiphonal across all the deserts of the 
world.” Immensely vital, buoyant, and jubilant, he traveled every road, 
ascending or descending, smooth or rough, with a rejoicing heart, glory- 
ing in the greatness of being a living soul, with infinite range for knowl- 
edge and thought and feeling. His knowledge was large, his thought and 
expression were often sublime and splendid, his feeling was delicate and 
deep. In literary culture, in scientific knowledge of botany, geology, 
astronomy, zoology, few of his brethren could compare with him. His 
mind was a kingdom. His life, intellectual and emotional, was intense 
and incandescent. He was born a poet, not made. He felt the poet’s pas- 
sion “fill his whole enraptured frame with deathless energy and flame.” 
He did but sing because he must, and piped but as the linnets do. And 
here are the verses in which he set life and the world and the human 
heart to music; and this book is the phonograph out of which his dear 
familiar voice still rings and sings and shouts. Some of these poems are 
almost Miltonic in grandeur of conception and stateliness of expression, 
and some are as domestic as a mother’s chirping and crooning to her baby 
by the fireside in the living room of the home. Patriotism, and religion, 
and family love, and delight in beauty, and classic lore, and scientific 
enthusiasm, and transfiguring friendship, and hero-worship, and defiance 
of death, are here, along with humor and play and bubbling mirth—all 
here in these thrilling and throbbing pages. Lansing Taylor loved to sing 
the praises of praiseworthy men. Here are his verses on that “brave, 
brilliant, battling spirit,” Gilbert Haven; and on Daniel Curry, “who in 
counsel was argument’s master,” whose shaggy white head lifted itself in 
the storm, like a crag overdrifted with snow, seamed and scarred on 
its face, rugged, resolute, stern; and on John McClintock, the scholar, the 
thinker, the imperial intellect, the master of sacred learning, whom 
Punshon called “that king of men;” and on John Wesley, who is called 
“a focused soul, all powers converged as in a burning-glass, a high, strong, 
strenuous soul, unanimous with God.” On page 41 we find “The Osprey,” 
a spirited and brilliant description of the fishhawk spiraling up windy, 
winding invisible stairs of the sky, then dropping like a bullet to the sea, 
then rising with his prey, then sailing miles inland to feed his fierce 
brood in the west upon the dead treetop. This poem, when it first 
appeared in print years ago, extorted from us an impulsive note of admi- 
ration. It is also the poem, if we remember rightly, which a popular 
magazine offered to accept if he would elide the moral which he puts 
into the last verse. This he refused to do, though the refusal lost him 
twenty-five dollars. “The Stars and the Firefly” tells us how, lying in 
his hammock on a July evening, he watched the splendor of the starry 
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sky, traced the Swan, the Lyre, the Bagle, Altair and Arcturus, Leo and 
Hercules, the Dragon and the Bear. As he gazed a firefly flitted close 
across his face, flashed its infinitesimal lamp right in his eyes, and that 
near little light quenched to his sight all the mighty splendor of the 
heavens. Just 80, says our poet-preacher, the transient gleam of the 
near and the now hides Heaven’s whole infinitude and veils eternities 
of light. And thus he ends his story: 


My firefly passed; his flash was gone, 
Lost in the darkness whence it sprang: 
I looked—Arcturus still shone on, 
As when the stars of morning sang. 


Among the hymns in the volume are the well-known verses, “Dare to be 
right, dare to be true!” The ministers of the New York East Conference 
will be touched by the poem, “A Deaf Preacher’s Conference Sunday,” 
which tells how at Torrington, in April, 1902, he roamed on Red Moun- 
tain, a pensive rambler, worshiping God under the hemlocks, with budding 
arbutus, pyrola, prince’s pine, and wintergreen o’erspreading the ground 
like a carpet or a prayer rug. And he says: 


Below, my brethren hear the Bishop’s sermon, 
While 1, who cannot hear, meet Christ on Hermon. 
Nor will He chide me, He who loved the sea, 

And made its storm His hour of revelation,— 
Who loved the mountain’s awful mystery, 

The throne of His transfiguration! 

He gave the ear,—He sends its deprivation. 

He bade me speak to men, He speaks to me; 

His word, His works, His Spirit’s intimations, 

A threefold message, fresh from Deity! 

Blessed are they who with the holy throng, 

In holy temples, on the holy day, 

Can join in reverent prayer and happy song, 

And share men’s cheerful greetings on life’s way ;— 
And blest are they who, ’reft of these, can still 
Find God in every vale—on every hill. 


Now, with the great congregation of the spirits of just men made perfect, 
he hears and joins in the worship which fills 


That stainless city, built by God, 
Whose foursquare walls, from rainbow quarries hewn, 
Whose streets of lucid gold, whose diamond domes, 
Stand, while the white throne lights the universe. 


If the present Laureate of England could write poetry as lofty and as 
clearly inspired as the best of this he would be worthier of his high place 
than he now seems. The translation of this intellectual and moral giant 
suggests David’s reference to Abner, “Know ye not that there is a prince 
and a great man fallen in Israel?” 
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HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TOPOGRAPHY. 


Wesley and His Preachers. By G. HOLDEN PIKE, author of Oliver Cromwell and His 
Friends and From Slave to College President. Crown 8vo, pp. 310. Philadelphia: J. B. 
Lippincott Company. Price, cloth, $ 1.75. 

This is a sincere and truthful tribute to the founder of Methodism 
and his early assistants. Without any visible philosophic order many 
interesting facts and anecdotes are brought together. Wesley’s opinions 
of various men and things are given. The literary style of his time was 
so artificial as to make him say: “I do not admire such florid writing. 
Good sense does not need to be so studiously adorned. I love St. John’s 
style as well as matter.” He spoke of Smollett as “this frontless man, 
blind and bold, who stumbled on without the least shadow of truth.” 
Most of Swedenborg’s writings he estimated as “a madman’s dreams.” 
He spoke of Dr. Johnson as “a great man sinking into the grave by a 
gentle decay;” and of the poet Shenstone as “dying at forty-eight of a 
broken heart;” and of Howard, the philanthropist, as “one of the greatest 
men in Europe;” and of Whitefield as being “an old, old man, fairly worn 
out in his Master’s service when he had hardly seen fifty years;” and of 
Rousseau as being “as conceited a coxcomb as ever saw the sun, amazingly 
full of himself, always speaking with the air of an oracle.” It was his 
observation that infidels are seldom convinced by arguments, and he 
thought Butler’s Analogy would largely fail in its mission because “free- 
thinkers, so called, are seldom close thinkers, and will not be at the pains 
of reading such a book.” David Hume was in Wesley's opinion “the most 
insolent despiser of truth and virtue that ever appeared in the world;” 
Don Quixote charging against windmills was “a sober man” compared 
with Lord Herbert of Cherbury, the father of English Deism, in his as- 
saults upon the Gospel.” Lord Chesterfield was “a man of much wit and 
some learning, but an unbeliever and morally degraded.” Spite of his 
arduous and unparalleled laboriousness Wesley had some seasons and 
places of rest and refreshment. One was a pleasantly situated house at 
Hinxworth, in Hertfordshire, with shady paths to which he sometimes 
resorted. His reluctance to leave it appears in his diary: “We took one 
more walk round the garden and meadow. Upward of forty years this 
has been my place of retirement when I could spare two or three days 
from London.” On leaving another household where he was very in- 
dulgently treated he wrote: “I can trust myelf about once a year in 
this warm sunshine; but not oftener lest I should melt away.” When 
Dr. Priestley heard Thomas Mitchell, one of Wesley’s preachers, the 
Unitarian scientist and philosopher remarked to a friend, “This man 
must do good, for he aims at nothing else.” John Haine, another of the 
early preachers, tells how fiercely the devil assailed him: “As I was 
going along the road alone I was violently tempted to blaspheme, yea, 
and to hate God. At length, having a stick in my hand, I threw it 
toward heaven against God, with the utmost enmity.” Wesley criticised 
the Moravian scheme of doctrine as “mystical, not scriptural; refined in 
every point above what is written; immeasurably beyond the plain 
Gospel,” and said that they “usurped a more absolute authority over the 
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individual conscience than the Pope himself does, and that they were so 
infatuated as to believe their Church to be the only true one.”’ In Wesley's 
day many of the common people were uncivilized. The inhabitants of 
Faversham, he says, were in 1738 “more savage in their behavior than 
the wildest Indians.” The whole conversation of the women, boys, and 
girls employed in the factories at Epworth was profane and loose to the 
last degree; the people of Kingswood were “so ignorant of the things of 
God that they seemed but one remove from the beasts which perish.” In 
the upper classes the condition was even worse. Wesley wrote, “It is 
now the custom in high society to give obscene healths, even though 
clergymen be present; one of whom, lately refusing to drink such a 
health, was put out of the room; and one of the forwardest in this shame- 
less company was a bishop’s steward.” Preaching in Salop in 1790, he 
was much ashamed of his audience, and wrote, “The moment I ceased 
speaking I suppose fifty of them were all talking at once; they had neither 
sense nor manners; and no wonder, for they were all gentle folks.” 
Whenever these “genteel people” behaved as well as peasants he was 
pleasantly surprised. At Bath in 1789 he wrote: “Here we have the rich 
and honorable in abundance; and yet many of them came to preaching 
even in a stormy night and were as attentive as colliers!” The reforming 
and civilizing influences of Methodism reached the scum on the top of 
society as well as the dregs at the bottom. A Roman Catholic in Ireland 
refused to join one of Mr. Wesley’s societies, “because,” he said, “I now 
have all my sins forgiven for four shillings a year; and this could not be 
in your Church.” A Grand Jury in Cork in their official presentment 
characterized Charles Wesley and other preachers as persons of ill fame 
and common vagabonds. Attached to the Foundery in London was a 
poorhouse which at one time sheltered nine widows, a blind woman, and 
two children. Speaking of this almshouse and its inmates, Wesley wrote, 
“I myself and the other preachers who are in town diet with the poor, at 
the same table and on the same food; and we rejoice herein as a comfort- 
able earnest of our eating bread together in our Father’s kingdom.” An 
attractive young widow named Grace Murray nursed Mr. Wesley during 
an illness. On recovery he asked her to become his wife and she con- 
sented. Afterward, however, she changed her mind and married another 
man, upon which Wesley expressed his disappointment in these verses: 


I saw her run with wingéd speed, 

In works of faith and laboring love; 
I saw her glorious toil succeed, 

And showers of blessings from above 
Crowning her warm, effectual prayer, 
And glorified my God in her. 


Companions now in weal and woe 
No power on earth could us divide; 
Nor summer's heat nor winter's snow 
Could tear my partner from my side; 
Nor toil, nor weariness, nor pain, 
Nor horrors of the angry main. 
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Oft—though as yet the nuptial tie 
Was not—clasping her hand in mine, 
“What force,” she said, “beneath the sky, 
Can our well-knit souls disjoin? 
With thee I’d go to India’s coast, 
To worlds in distant oceans lost!” 


Such was the friend than life more dear, 
Whom in one luckless baleful hour, 

—Forever mentioned with a tear !— 
The tempter’s unresisted power 

—O the unutterable smart— 

Tore from my inward bleeding heart! 


The Philippines and the Far East. By Homer C. StuntTz. Crown 12mo, pp. 514. Cincin- 
nati: Jennings & Pye. New York: Eaton & Mains. Price, $1.75 net. 

The perusal of this book confirms us in the opinion that if a special 
task is to be performed the busiest man to be found is the man to perform 
it. The man who has plenty of time is not to be relied on. St. Paul’s 
motto, “This one thing I do,” is all right in its application to the achieve- 
ment of life’s supreme object, but there are other things to be done be- 
times. It is safe to assume that when the author declares, “It has been 
laid upon me to write this book,” and that “it came to me as a duty to set 
down in order the things which American voters and American Christians 
eught to know for their guidance in helping to shape the policies of our 
nation, and furnishing the support for our Missionary Societies in the 
work God has appointed each to do” among the people of the Philippine 
Archipelago, he has a message to which attention should be given, espe- 
cially since he was burdened during the preparation of the book with 
“very heavy duties as pastor and presiding elder.” Between the man who 
must and the man who may write a book there is a vast difference. The 
first two chapters contain an outline of the geography of the archipelago, 
and an answer to the question, “Who are the Filipinos?” The author 
states that “there are seven main racial and linguistic subdivisions of 
the typical Filipinos,” together with “many lesser divisions.” After enu- 
merating these subdivisions, namely, Visayans, Bicols, Tagalogs, Pam- 
pangans, Ilocanos, Pangasinans, and Cagayanos, and giving the census of 
each, the author states that “the languages of these seven races all spring 
from the original Malay, each has its own grammar and vocabulary, and 
none of the races named can understand each other.” The social order 
and general characteristics of the people are elaborately described and the 
statement is made that “the result of three years’ work in the newly 
established American schools demonstrates the capacity of the Filipino 
mind for receiving culture.” An interesting historical summary from the 
discovery of the islands by Magellan in 1521 until the sinking of the 
Spanish fleet by Admiral Dewey in 1898 occupies nearly twenty pages of 
the volume. The arraignment of the Spanish government through nearly 
four centuries of oppression such as only that nation is capable of in- 
flicting is severe and relentless. Since the friars were the instruments 
charged with the execution of the atrocities ordained by that government, 
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much space is devoted to them and to the cruel practices that secured for 
them the undying hatred of the populace. The avarice, licentiousness, 
debauchery, and general immorality of these servants of the Church 
would seem too astounding for belief only that the testimony of unim- 
peachable witnesses affirms the absolute integrity of the record. That 
insurrections against Spanish rule were frequent, despite the moral cer- 
tainty that those who engaged in them would suffer torture, imprisonment, 
banishment, and death, is not surprising, nor is it to be wondered at that 
the friendly advances of our government were regarded with suspicion by 
the natives in view of the treachery and insincerity of their former 
rulers. The story of the destruction of the Spanish fleet in Manila Bay 
by Admiral Dewey and the assumption of control of the Philippines by 
our government is graphically told, and no room is left for doubt as to the 
author’s profound sympathy with the MeKinley policy concerning the 
government of the archipelago. The resources of the islands, the friar 
lands, Philippine finances, the religious situation, the opening of the 
territory to missionary undertakings, together with some of the difficulties 
to be surmounted, are fully discussed. The volume contains a map of the 
Philippine Islands, a diagram of the city of Manila, and nearly one hun- 
dred fine illustrations. 


Rousseau and Naturalism in Lifeand Thought. By WILLIAM HENRY Hupson. 12mo, 
pp. 260. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, cloth, $1.25. 

This is one of the volumes in the series on “The World’s Epoch-mak- 
ers,” edited by Oliphant Smeaton. Included in the series are sixteen 
others, such as Buddha, Plato, Euclid, Savonarola, Anselm, Cranmer, 
Francis and Dominic, Origen, Pascal, Luther, Wesley, Hegel, Hume, and 
Herschel. An unsavory and malodorous memory is Rousseau. His auto- 
biography is full of things which can only be referred to with an apology, 
if at all. Mr. Hudson, in the volume before us, has done his work capably, 
but he admits the truth of Grant Allen’s remark that Rousseau is too in- 
decent a subject to be fully treated in any book written for general pe- 
rusal. Gray, of the “Blegy,” once wrote to Walpole: “Rousseau’s Letters 
I am reading heavily, heavily! He convinces me that he deserved to be 
burned, or at least that his book did.” Another calls him “a sentimental 
scribbler, always redolent of the gutter,” and says truly that the famous 
Confessions, by which Rousseau is now chiefly known, are both dirty and 
dull. Not many men have said worse things or had worse things said of 
them. Madame d’Bpinay called him “a moral dwarf mounted on stilts.” 
Diderot, after an interview with Rousseau, wrote: “May I never see that 
man again; he wakes me believe in devils and hell.” Johnson called him 
“a rascal,” and “a very bad man.” The author explains some of his 
wickedness as insanity, and says: “To me Rousseau, as a man, is a degen- 
erate, who does not even possess the personal fascination which sometimes 
goes along with degeneracy.” And yet this man is here classed among the 
world’s epoch-makers, and no little importance is attached to his re- 
ligious writings! We are told that he was a man of profoundly religious 
nature, who, amid the widespread persiflage and cynicism of his time, 
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passionately upheld the everlasting reality of spiritual things. Mrs. 
Marian Evans Cross said: “The genius of Rousseau sent an electric thrill 
through my intellectual and moral frame which awakened me to new 
perceptions;” and this he did, she says, not by teaching any new belief, 
but simply because “the mighty rushing wind of his inspiration has so 
quickened my faculties that I have been able to shape more definitely for 
myself ideas which had previously dwelt as dim ahnungen in my soul.” 
We did not know that Rousseau was so much of an evangelist; he seems 
to have started a revival in Mrs. Cross’s soul. He confessed his own moral 
weakness in these words: “To act from duty in opposition to inclination 
I found impossible.” The ideas of Rousseau helped to bring on and 
largely inspired the French Revolution. His doctrines were made the 
corner stone on which the leaders attempted to build. In 1788 Marat read 
and expounded publicly Rousseau’s Contrat Social, and Mallét du Pan 
found it difficult to name a single revolutionist who was not transported 
by Rousseau’s anarchistic theories and who did not burn with desire to 
realize them. In agreement with this is the emphatic testimony of Ed- 
mund Burke, who said: “Everybody knows that there is a great dispute 
amongst the revolutionary leaders, which of them is the best resemblance 
to Rousseau. In truth, they all resemble him. Him they study; him they 
meditate; him they turn over in all the time they can spare from the 
laborious mischief of the day or the debauches of the night. Rousseau is 
their canon of holy writ; he is their standard figure of perfection. For 
statues to him the foundries of Paris are now running with the molten 
kettles of their poor and bells of their churches.” Admitting that Rous- 
seau was a man of genius, this biographer says of him, as somebody said 
of Victor Hugo, “If he had genius, that was all he had.” He was nota 
systematic thinker; his treatment of life was narrow and one-sided; his 
philosophy was full of paradoxes and inconsistencies; his teachings seem 
a strange compound of the commonplace and the fantastic, the obvious 
and the impossible; and in the whole of his voluminous works there is 
nothing that can for a moment be ranked among the abiding things of 
literature. One true sentence from Rousseau we catch sight of as we 
close Professor Hudson's well-written book: “Public safety is nothing if 
all the individuals are not safe.” This is akin to the truth that the only 
way to uplift and save a community is to save and uplift its individuals. 














